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PREFACE 


Studying the past is chiefly of interest as an aid to understanding the 
present. Today it has become hterally vital to understand what is 
happening in the present in order to know what we must do in the near 
future to prevent a third world war. 

That is why it is important to set at naught the gloomy saying that 
history teaches us only that men never learn from history’, by considering 
how civilisation drifted into the catastrophe of the first world war, why 
the great Western democracies made the first attempt at establishing a 
system of world government, how they conceived that enterprise, and 
why it failed. 

Therefore this book begins with a fulldength study of international 
anarchy, Imperialism and power politics. The nature of international 
anarchy is demonstrated from standard text-books on international law. 
What Imperialism means is illustrated by an account of the scramble for 
colonies in the last century. Power politics in action is the story of how 
we stumbled into the first world war. The connection is traced between 
these things and the development of the capitalist economic system. 

After that comes an account of the clash between reaction, reform and 
revolution in the closing years of.the war and first years of the peace. 

After some thought, I have narrated events roughly in their chrono¬ 
logical sequence, rather than arranged them according to subjects. The 
Allied Governments and public opinion did, after all, have to face all 
these issues sipiultaneously, and were not able to tackle them one at a 
time. The account given does not lose in clarity of exposition and gains 
in realism by following the natural order of events. 

Chapters IV, V and VI, on the birth of the League, the assumptions of 
the Covenant, and the first decade of the League, show the relation 
between the Peace Conference clash, the social motive that undeflay 
pre-war politics, and the attempt to found a system of world government. 
These chapters also show how concern for the preservation of the old 
social order weakened the new system of world government from the 
outset, and led to the fatally successful endeavour to revert to Imperialism 
and power-politics within its framework. 

Now that our thoughts are already turning to the peace conference at 
the end of this war, it is instructive to study in some detail what happened 
at the last peace conference and after. 

The narrative ends on the eve of the great slump, which was a watcr- 
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shed in history quite as towering as the first and second world wars, 
although, being bloodless, its importance was less easy to perceive. It 
marked the end of the post-war and the beginning of the new pre-war 
period in world history. 

In a book already three-quarters written, the mirror of the past is 
lengthened to include the period between the first and second world 
wars. After that there is a section applying the lessons of the past to the 
task of peace-making that lies before us. 

These two books, although independent of each other and complete 
in themselves, are lx)th derived from the fourth revision of the big book I 
wrote and re-wrote during my last ten years as a member of the Informa¬ 
tion Section of the League of Nations Secretariat at Geneva. That book 
was based on my nineteen years’ experience as a League official and on 
the resources of the Secretariat Library. 

I kept interrupting the work on it to cope with emergencies as best I 
could, in a series of pamphlets and books with gloomy titles, such as The 
Dying Peace ; Inquest on Peace; The Road to War; Why the League Has Failed; 
Why we are Losing the Peace; Between Two Wars? Then I would go back to 
the big book and try to re-wnte it in accordance with the development 
of the situation and my own changing views. Finally the war I had so 
long dreaded came, and I put the book aside, as I thought for good. 

But now most of it may serve to draw the lessons of the past and apply 
them to the problems of the future. For the situation developing today 
presents remarkable resemblances to what happened in the closing stages 
of the last war. So far as this country is concerned, the same political 
party, often even the same statesmen, that dominated the last peace 
settlement and the years between the wars, are in power today. They ate 
backed by the same vested interests and inspired, with rare exceptions, by 
an unabated faith in international anarchy, power-politics and ‘^what- 
we-have-we-hold” Imperialism. Even their technique for securing public 
assent to their policy has not varied substantially. Above all, they are as 
fanatically bent as ever on preserving the capitalist social order, and 
seeking the most dubious political bedfellows on the Continent for the 
purpose, all under the guise of “military Expediency” and “getting on 
with the war”, just as they did in and around revolutionary Russia from 
1917 to 1921. 

There are, of course, important differences, too, between this war and 
the last, of which the greatest is the fact that the Soviet Union is our ally 
this time. Another is the fact that whereas in the last war it was the 
military victory of the Allies that prevented revolutions in Europe, and 
a negotiated peace was the policy favoured by the Left, in this war the 
Left is determined to smash the Fascist war-machines in order to help 
their peoples to overthrow the Fascist regimes. If an attempt is made to 
negotiate with Fascists, Quislings and reactionaries, it will come from the 
Right. But it may not come at all. 
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I thought it would be useful to give a fxill and faithful account of what 
happened last time, because of the bearing of past events on the shape 
of things to come. I have deliberately loaded my account with quotations 
from unimpeachable sources—mostly official documents or reputable eye¬ 
witness reports. 

I did so because the world of power-politics and Impe^alism is so 
unfamiliar to the democracy of this country and so wholly alien to our 
concepts of civilisation that the story would seem incredible if it were 
not supported at every point by overwhelming and irrefutable evidence. 
This book claims to have supplied that evidence, and to draw no con¬ 
clusion that goes beyond what it warrants. 

I hope that the effect on the reader of this introduction to the morals 
and methods of the jungle world of international affairs will be to make 
him determined that democracy shall at last conquer the realms of 
foreign and colonial policy and defence, change British policy in all three 
fields frpm top to bottom, and make it conform to the standards and 
serve the needs of the people of this country. If so, wc may win the peace 
this time. If not, we shall lose it again as surely as we did last time. 


K. ZlLLIACUS. 




INTRODUCTION 

Roughly half the population of this country' have experienced two 
great wars in their adult lifetime; the other half have known only one. 
For instance, take the example of the peison round about the age of 
thirty. He has felt the full blast of this war, but his recollections of the 
last are no more than the fancies of distant childhood. He may obscurely 
remember a Zeppelin raid; he may recall the flags at the first Armistice 
parade; he may have in his memory a few snatches of conversation 
spoken actually in the war years or in the days of peacemaking. The 
rest (or him is buried in the history books, and no real attempt has been 
made to bring the history books (such as they are) of that epoch to his 
attention. He knows more about the causes of the War of the Spanish 
Succession than of the first World War; more about Trafalgar than 
Jutland; more about the French Revolution than the Russian Revolu¬ 
tion ; more about the Congress of Vienna than the peace of Versailles. 
And yet he and his cider brother and his younger sister will have the 
chance of playing a profound part in the establishment of peace when 
this war is done. It is his opinion which will be sought by the political 
parties and which may turn the scales. It is he and his phildren who will 
suffer if the statesmen once more fail in their task. 

Will that third World War come? The answer depends on whether 
we arc able to act on the knowledge of the two great catastrophes of this 
century. If the man of thirty makes up his mind on the basis only of his 
own experience, he will be excluding from the record more than half the 
evidence. Indeed, that is a generous estimate. Without an understand¬ 
ing of the causes of the first World War, without an understanding of 
the Peace Treaties and the Russian Revolution, without an under¬ 
standing of the events which permitted and fostered the rise of Mussolini, 
Hitler and Japan, the story of the last few years before 1939 becomes 
hardly more than a tale of the malice of foreign statesmen and the 
imbecility of our own. The deeply*embedded wrongs of our society are 
utterly submerged. The chance of uprooting those wrongs is conse¬ 
quently diminished. 

But let us move from these generalisations to the particular. What is 
the account which is now being given of the causes of the present 
calamity and the perils which must therefore be avoided in the fiiture? 

The accounts are various, but among those on the political Right 
who still hold predominant power in our land and are eager and resolved 



to retain it, one explanation is now becoming more or less solidified and 
coherent. 

N o one seriously attempts to defend the record of the Conservative 
Governments in Britain before the war. How can they? They have to 
explain how a wretched agitator who assumed power in Germany in 
1933 was able in 1940 to menace the very life of this nation, how we 
were only saved from conquest and servitude by the courage of a hand¬ 
ful of pilots, outnumbered in machines by four to one; by the exertions 
of a Navy suddenly called upon to discharge duties at least five times 
more onerous than the Admiralty had reckoned possible; and by the 
folly of our enemy in turning eastward against an opponent who proved 
himself invincible in defiance of all the predictions and e^q^ectations of 
our rulers. Against these glaring facts, it is not possible to uphold the 
infallible foresight of Mr. Baldwin and the divine inspiration of Mr. 
Chamberlain. A few hare-brained backwoodsmen on the Tory back 
benches may hope to sustain these ineffable pleas. They are insig¬ 
nificant. The others, more chastened and more shrewd, search /or a 
plausible alibi. With the aid of quite intelligent observers such as 
General Smuts and Mr. Walter Lippmann, they are groping their way 
<^owards it. 

The popular cry on which they have seized is brief and obvious. 
‘*Wc were all guilty.’’ The Right certainly failed to comprehend the 
menace of Germany; the Left opposed the building of arms. There¬ 
after the supporters of the Right would be content to see the great argu¬ 
ment sink into a petty squabble of charge and counter-charge. In this 
contest they would hope to come off not too badly, especially under the 
cover of Mr. Churchill’s umbrella, a much more formidable instrument 
than ever Mr. Chamberlain wielded. Any question of a fundamental 
defect in our society or world organisation would be lost in the backchat 
of th© hustings. This result would suit them well. 

In terms of party warfare it is easy enough to answer these blithe 
excuses. Throughout the whole of that period before the war the boa^t 
of the Conservative Government was, not that they were disarming in 
deference to the sentiments of the Left, but that they were rearming in 
accordance with their own specific pledges and with immaculate 
efficiency. The Labour Party made it clear on each occasion when they 
voted against the Arms estimates that they were doing so as a protest 
against the Government’s foreign policy of appeasing the aggressors. 
There can never be any equality of guilt. The crime of the Labour 
Party was that they did not press home their accusations more fiercely, 
turn the Conservatives out of office, and construct earlier the 
collective security which was later discovered in the alliance of the 
United Nations. The crime of the Conservatives was of a quite different 
order. It was that they used the.5vhole engine of Gk)vernment prestige 
and party propaganda against the Labour Party (whom they denounced 



as warmongers) to encourage the belief that if only Mr. Chamberlain was 
allowed to continue building his massive armaments and signing his 
glowing pacts no harm could ever befall the people of Britain. 

Jlowever, there is another concern of larger importance than the 
pure party argument. Behind it and behind the excuses of the Right lies 
a more prodigious theory. Why did our rulers fail to understand the 
menace of Nazi Germany and the perils to world peace? Here is their 
answer, a development of the crude electioneering retort. We were mis¬ 
led, they say, and the world was misled by the dreamers, the phrase¬ 
mongers, the Utopians, the idealists. Collective security, the League of 
Nations, Disarmament, an international society, these were the wild 
notions which distracted us from the pursuit of realist policies. President 
Wilson, Aristide Briand, Arthur Henderson, Leon Blum, the Labour 
Party in Britain, the Socialists in France, the vague ideaiist^in America, 
these were the foolish counsellors who disguised the realities of power 
underlying international affairs. They deceived themselves and the 
world with the idea that Germany after the war had become demo¬ 
cratic ; they rejected Clemenceau’s and Poincare’s plans for stripping 
Germany of her potential strength; they thought that a fictitious League 
could achieve what only guns and airplanes could achieve; they followed 
the will-o’-the-wisp of collective security and failed to appreciate the 
necessity of limiting commitments to the point where we had the 
capacity to fulfil them. These doctrines of the Left were partially 
accepted by the Right, but the future hope of the world must depend 
on their utter rejection. We must forget the dreams, the aspirations, the 
ideals, the utopias. Let us return rather to the realities of power politics. 
Let us admit that the Conservatives as well as Labour did not play the 
diplomatic game well. That is the error which must be corrected hence¬ 
forth. We have learnt our lesson. Henceforth we will play the game of 
power politics knowingly, skilfully and well. 

Here, then, is the modern argument or alibi of the Right. It has been 
plausibly stated by Mr. Walter Lippmann, by Professor Carr of the Times 
in his book The Twenty Tears Crisis, by Mr. Schwarzchild in his recent 
book, World in Trance, and even by that weary idealist, General Smuts. 
It is strongly approved also by others with a less temperate and respec¬ 
table outlook on world affairs. For the theory suits nicely the raucous 
incantations of Vansittartism. It will therefore be of service in the sordid 
business of party propaganda. Behind the New Realism they can sum¬ 
mon to their aid the appetite for revenge, and the hysteria which may 
follow the armistice. If all the guilt can be fixed on the German people, 
if the Germans can be made the sole scapegoats for catastrophe, the 
ceaseless engineers of Armageddon, then not only will the Conservative 
Party leave the court of world opinion reprieved, but the pre-war 
system of international society will stand acquitted too. The devotees 
of power politics will be left free to play them as they will. ' 



Thus the full strategy of the Right is in the process of formulation. 
They have a theory; “power politics*’ from being a phrase of contempt 
is now surrounded almost with an aura of wisdom and respectability. 
They have a convenient passion to back their theory; the natural 
instinct of vengeance. They have, finally, a public to whom such an 
appeal may sound reasonablethe generation which has fought this 
war, invited only to recall their own brief experience, may agree that 
this explanation does not altogether miss the facts. The manoeuvre is 
obvious, but convenient. Without a faith that the world must still be 
changed, without a realisation that there is no safety in the resort to 
power politics, the new generation may be led like lambs to a new 
slaughter. 

Such is the danger. The merit and importance of Mr. Zilliacus’ book 
is that it sniashes the whole of this theory to atoms. It smashes it so 
entirely that the challenge which emerged from the first War of the 
necessity of establishing a new system in place of the international 
anarchy is enthroned again as the inescapable challenge of the modern 
world. 

The book partly retells a story thdt has been told before, but it tells 
it in the new context. It tells the story of the causes of the 1914 War 
first told by the Left-wing publicists who were responsible for spreading 
the idea of a League of Nations which would supersede the international 
anarchy. It describes how the statesmen of that epoch were caught in 
dilemmas of their own making which they could not break, or rather 
which they could only bieak at the risk of disrupting the class system 
they were resolved to maintain; it describes how, with the highest 
motives and best intentions, they lied, cheated, intrigued, prevaricated, 
condoned unspeakable cruelties, lauded the most blatant hypocrisies 
and in the end “stumbled and staggered into war*’. 

It tells how that war ended—and how a new war was prepared even 
before the guns had stopped firing. This is a »ew story altogether, for 
the evidence was scattered in a hundred memoirs and recapitulations. 
The truth in all its detail of the impact of the Russian upheaval on 
Western diplomacy, of the spirit of revolution presiding over the peace 
conference in Paris has not, so far as I know, been told before. Certainly 
the precise interaction has not been worked out before of how the 
Russian Revolution swayed decisions in the West, how the statesmen 
at Versailles were compelled to concede to their own awakened peoples, 
how between these buffetings and compulsions, they struggled, uncon¬ 
sciously but inexorably, to ensure that the old system should not be 
fatally overturned and that the new system should emerge weak and 
shackled. More lies, more cheatings, more cruelties, more hypocrisies 
were required to determine the result. They were forthcoming. Even 
so the new war was not predestined in Paris. There was still a chance of 
making a real peace, even if the odds were heavily staked against it by 



the crestfallen but unbeaten disciples of perpetual anarchy. The chance 
was only lost when those same international anarchists sapped and 
undermin^ the edifice which was founded on the people’s idealism and 
which, for all its defpcts and inadequacy, might still have saved mankind 
from the second agony. 

How ludicrous becomes the explanation of the upholders of power 
politics in the face of these facts. Perhaps the major guilt for the first 
World War rests upon the German leaders. They played the game more 
violently, more consciously, more unscrupulously than their competitors. 
Yet the other statesmen were making precisely the same calculations as 
the Kaiser. At what point would the jostling manoeuvres of their oppo¬ 
nents mortally threaten their own interests? Must they not condone 
aggressions by their allies in order to retain them as allies for the final test? 
Was not the race in armaments an independent cause of conflict? All 
made their estimates of force. It was not an easy reckoning, and the day 
came at last when the Germans believed that their power had reached 
the optimum point, If they did not strike now, what would befall them 
later? The law of nations, respect for their neighbours, the moral con¬ 
science of mankind, what irrelevances were these? They did not deter¬ 
mine policy in Moscow, Paris or London. They had not given the French 
an empire in Africa or the British an empire all over the globe. Th^y 
could not be allowed to dictate decisions in Berlin. 

Thus the system of power politics, of which the ambitions of the 
German leaders were only a part, made the fust cataclysm. And it was 
the legacy of that system, surviving into the new epoch, distorting the 
new purpbse and disrupting the common mterest of those peoples ranged 
against the rise of Fascism which, after fresh infamy and disgrace, pre¬ 
pared the way for the new struggle. 

However, I will not seek to tell the story. It is written in this book, 
and everyone with a life to live, a family to love or a child unborn should 
read it. Especially it should be read by the generation which has only 
known one war. Thirty years ago the people had not yet begun to take 
any part in foreign affairs. Indeed, Parliament scarcely discussed them 
and vital information was withheld even from the Cabinet. Foreign 
policy was made in the dark by great capitalists who acted and dragged 
their country after them, by diplomats untouched by any popular 
emotion, by statesmen who were in effect answerable only to the histor¬ 
ians. Diplomacy was a closed profession, an unravelled mystery, a 
pKCcious secret, an unspoken conspiracy. It was only after rivers of blood 
had been spilled and mountains of sorrow piled high to the heavens that 
the doors of the holy of holies were burst rudely asunder and outraged 
peoples stood there in all their wretchedness and glory, pleading with 
their wounds and demanding in the name of their common humanity 
that they should be given control over their own destinies. This was the 
great new event of our era. At once it consigned the silly argument 
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between realism and idealism to some philosophic limbo. Here was 
reality if ever there was such, the reality of the ordinary man’s will to 
make a sane and peaceful world in which his children wo|^d not have 
to suffer his own scars and torment. Henceforth history was to be the 
battle between him and those who saw their utopia in a return to the 
old and fatal conditions of power politics. Perhaps it was not to be 
expected that he would win the contest at the first challenge. The duel 
was too uneven, and if he had fought his way into the domestic arena 
only after long and painful defeats, he could hardly hope to win delirious 
victory on the international field at the first encounter. Had he done 
so he would have saved a world of horror, but it was not to be. He 
struggled but was beaten back. He must try again. Yet surely no one 
who reads this record of human squalor and human pride can doubt that 
if the world is to be saved from shattering itself to pieces, the common 
peoples of this earth and, most of all, the common people of Britain 
must one day grasp the levers of power and make this the century of 
international Socialism. 


February, 1944. 


Michael Foot. 



CHAPTER I 


INTERNATIONAL ANARCHY AND IMPERIALISM 
International Anarchy 

It has become a truism to say that war is ultimately due to inter¬ 
national anarchy. “International anarchy’"' means that each State is a 
law unto itself. In the community of States each Government is judge in 
its own cause, and'every Government considers that it is the trustee for 
its own national interests and bound to consider tl^t those interests are 
supreme. That rneans that nation al cgQtismJs. the, highest moral duty of 
Qoyernuignts. International law and treaties are merely customary and 
conventional rules that Governments habitually observe for the sake of 
convenience, but which it is not only their right but their duty to break 
whenever they appear to the Governments concerned to conflict with 
vital national interests. 

In the international law based on the premises of international anarchy 
the right of every sovereign State to existence and self-preservation is the 
first of all rights and duties. 

Thus Philipson’s Wheaton (p. 87), one of the classic books on inter¬ 
national law, declares that: 

“Of the absolute international rights of States, one of the most 
essential and important, and that which lies at the foundation of all 
the rest, is the right of self-preservation. It is not only a right with 
respect to other States, but a duty with respect to its own members, 
and the most solemn and important duty which the State owes to 
them.” 

Hall’s International Law says: 

“Even with individuals living in well-ordered communities, the right 
of self-preservation is vital in the last resort. A fortiori it is so with 
States, wliich have in all cases to protect themselves. . . . The right 
in this forAi is rather a governing condition, subject to which all rights 
and duties exist, than a source of specific rules. ... It works by sus¬ 
pending the obligation to act in obedience to other principles” (8th 
ed., pp. 65 and 322). 

What this means is stated with uncompromising lucidity by an equally 
famous French classic on international law'—namely, Rivier’s Principe 
du Droit des Gens : 

“When a conflict arises between the right of self-preservation of a 
StatAand the duty of that State to respect the right of another, the 
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right of self-preservation overrides the duty. Primum vivere. A man may 
be free to sacrifice himself. It is never permitted to a Government to 
sacrifice the State of which the destinies are confided to it. The 
Government is then authorised, and even in certain circumstances 
bound, to violate the right of another country for the safety {salui) 
of Its own. This is an excuse of necessity, an application of the 
reason of State. It is a legitimate excuse.” 

A German writer draws the same logical conclusion from the univer¬ 
sally accepted premises of international anarchy: 

“It may be the duty of any State fo break a treaty when its vital 
interests demand it, and the statesman or ruler who is faced with this 
question will have to calculate whether the moral loss, in reputation 
and confidence, which result^ from such a breach is. not greater than 
the immediate practical gain. This question has been answered in 
different ways at different times. But those who live in glass houses 
should not throw stones” (Haller, Die Aera Bulow, p. i8). 

The same writer adds that: 

“No State has ever yet entered into a treaty for any other reason 
than self-interest. A statesman who had any other motive would 
deserve to be hanged” {ibid., p. loi). 

It follows from each State being a law unto itself and each Government 
having the duty of absolute egotism thal: 

“The maxim ^Nemo potest judex esse tn re sua' has no place in the law 
of nations, and the interested nation itself decides on the extent of 
provocation and imminence of peril” (Lord Birkenhead, International 
Imw, 6th cd., p. 283). 

In other words, in international anarchy each Government is also 
judge in its own cause. It has not only the right but the duty to decide 
for Itself what action it should take in “self-preservation”, and how far it 
considers it necessary to violate the rights of other States for this purpose. 
It follows that, “while the right of existence is possessed in principle 
equally by all States, its actual enjoyment is largely condil^ned by the 
physical power of the individual vState” (G. Fenwick, International Law, 
P- 143)- 

In short, in the conditions of international anarchy international law 
rests on the principle that Might is Right, and observes “the good old 
rule, the simple plan, that he should take who has the power, and he 
should keep who can”. 

That being the case 

“the principles of international law . . . are not infrequently violated, 

and breaches may be consecrated by adding successful violence to the 
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original, offence. ... As between Nation A and^ Nation B inter¬ 
national law declares A bound to do a certain act. A refuses; it has 
broken the law. War follows, in which A is victorious. So far as inter¬ 
national law is concerned, the nation is now justified in its refusaf’ 
(Birkenhead, op. cit., pp. ii and 12). 

In fact 

“Although in civilised countries eveiy individual man is now under 
law and not in a State of Nature towards his fellow-men, every 
political community, whatever its form, be it republican or monarchi¬ 
cal, is in a State of Nature towards every other ronununity; that is to 
say, an independent community stands quit< outside law, each com¬ 
munity owing no contrcjl but its own, recognising no legal rights to 
other communities and owing to them no legal duties. An independent 
community is, in fact, in that very condition in which savage men 
were before they were gathered together into communities legally 
organised” (Bryce, International Relations^ p. 3). 

Force, and not justice, is the final arbiter between States living in 
international anarchy. Success or failure in using force is the ultimate 
criterion of right or wrong. 

The reign of law ultimately implies publicity and at least the moral 
virtue of honesty.CThe reign of force necessitates secrecy and fraud, for 
they are part of the technique of using force successfully^ 

In international anarchy affairs are concluded by bargaining between 
States. If the bargaining is between the parties only it is called ^'diplo¬ 
matic negotiation”. If the good offices of third parties are resorted to the 
bargaining is called ‘'conciliation” or “mediation”. Sometimes the bar¬ 
gaining may include an agreement to refer certain issues (generally of 
minor importance) to arbitration— i.e., a verdict based on law. But 
behind the bargainers lurks always the final argument of force. Each 
Government keeps armaments in order to be able to uphold its view of 
its interests against rival views. The kind of cobipromise reached in the 
bargaining is of course influenced by the skill of the bargainers— i.e.y 
the diplomats and statesmen. But it also reflects the relative armed 
strengths of the parties to the bargain. 

In these circumstances war, as Clausewitz said in his famous definition, 
is “policy continued by other means”. Or, to use a more modern 
formula, defence means “the use of war as an instrument of national 
policy”. In diplomacy the maximum of fraud is legitimate in the en¬ 
deavour to get the best of a bargain, and the threat of using unlimited 
force lurks in the background as the final argument.* The use of fraud 
and the threat of force both depend for their efficacy on secrecy. More¬ 
over, the threat of force would soon lose its potency if it were a mere 

* Ultinu^ ratio regum was carved on his cannon by Eoi^is XIV. . 
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bluff. A Government might yield once or twice. But sooner or later it 
would have to make a stand at the risk of war rather than accept diplo¬ 
matic defeat, or it would lose prestige and never be able to stand up for 
its view of its rights in disputes with other Powers, • 

Why the institution of war is part of the statecraft of international 
anarchy has been clearly explained by Mr, R. G. Hawtrey in Economic 
Aspects of Sovereignty : 

“If war is an interruption between two periods of'peace, it is equally 
true that peace is an interval between two wars. That is not a mere 
verbal epigram. It is significant in a very real sense. War means the 
imposition of the will of the stronger on the weaker by force. But if 
their relative strength is already known, a trial of strength is unneces¬ 
sary ; the weakei will yield to the stronger without going through the 
torments of conflict to arrive at a conclusion foreknown from the begin¬ 
ning. The reputation for strength is what w’e call prestige. A country 
gains prestige from the possession of economic and military power. 
These are matters partly of fact and partly of opinion. Were they 
exactly ascertainable and measurable, conflicts of prestige could always 
take the place of conflicts of force. But it is not possible to measure • 
exactly either the wealth of a country or the degree of its mobility, 
and even if the military force that could be maintained were precisely 
known, there are imponderables to take account of, the military 
qualities of the men, the proficiency of the leaders, the efficiency of the 
administration, last but not least, pure luck The result is that there is 
a wide margin of error. Prestige is not entirely a matter of calculation, 
but partly of indirect inference. In a diplomatic conflict the country 
which yields is likely to suffer in prestige, because the fact of yielding 
is taken by the rest of the ^orld to be evidence of conscious weakness. 
The visible components of power do not tell the whole story, and 
no one can judge better of the invisible components than the authorities 
governing the country itself If they show want of confidence, people 
infer that there is som*e hidden source of weakness. 

“If the country’s prestige is thus diminished, it is weakened in any 
future diplomatic conflict. And if a diplomatic conflict is about any¬ 
thing substantial, the failure is likely to mean a diminution of material 
strength. 

“A decline of prestige is therefore an injury to be dreaded. But in 
the last resort prestige means reputation for strength in war, and 
doubts on the subject can only be set at rest by war itself. A country 
will fight when it believes that its prestige in diplomacy is not equiv¬ 
alent to its real strength. Trial by battle is an exceptional incident, 
but the conflict of national force is continuous. That is inherent in 
the international anarchy.” 

As a natural corollaiy of this state of affairs Governjpents try to be 
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stronger than possible rivals by increasing their armaments and conclud¬ 
ing alliances, so as to have the advantage in the continuous clashes of 
prestige tl^at may at any moment result in ordeal by battle. 

^Thus the Balance of Power, maintained through rival alliances and an 
arms race, as well as secrecy, fraud, and the constant fear and threat of 
war, are the direct and inevitable results of international anarchy. Any 
statesman, however honourable and peace-loving he may be personally, 
is bound to be secretive and dishonest, to prepare for war, to use the 
threat of war, and ultimately to act on his threat, m his dealings with 
other countries, so long as he is responsible for conducting foreign affairs 
in the conditions of international anarchy. 

j International anarchy is a vicious system, that makes vicious conduct 
necessary and ultimately makes Avar inevitable,^however good may be 
the intentions of the statesmen who are trying to make the anarchy 
work. It is important to grasp this fact, for it applies to British policy as 
much as to the policy of other countries, and to British policy today as 
much as to British policy before 1914. 


International Anarchy and Capitalism 

It is also important to realise that international anarchy is a com¬ 
paratively recent development in our civilisation^^ It is par^of the price 
Europe paid for the transition from feudalism to capitalism.j“The Holy 
Roman Empire”, as it^ name implied, was Mediaeval Europe’s attempt 
to borrow from the old Roman Empire the immemorially ancient idea of 
uniting civilised mankind. The attempt failed for many reasons, of 
which the rivalry between Pope and Emperor was not the least. The 
very idea expired in the struggle between feudalism and the new middle- 
class of merchants, manufacturers and bankers. That struggle underlay 
the Reformation and religious wars that broke up the unity of Europe. 
The need of the middle-class for new forms of order and unity was 
satisfied by the emergence of the Sovereign State based on undivided 
temporal power. 

The formal beginning of the State system we now call international 
anarchy is usually dated as from the Peace of Westphalia that closed the 
Thirty Years War in 1648. At this peace the equal right was recognised 
of all States, whether Protestant or Catholic, great or small, to existence 
and independence. The practice was inaugurated of States keeping 
permanent envoys (ministers or ambassadors) in each other’s capitals. 
Later Russia, Denmark and Sweden joined the community of nations 
acknowledging the new State system. The United States and the Latin 
American Republics on their foundation became members. Finally 
States such as Turkey, Persia, China and Japan were also recognised as 
belonging to the community of sovereign States, although with restric¬ 
tions of which the ex-territorial privileges for the ‘Treaty Powers” in 
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China, formally abrogated during the second world war, were the last 
surviving remnant. 

The struggle between feudalism and capitalism reduced Europe to a 
chaos that put back civilisation for generations and threatened a return 
to utter barbarism. It was as a revolt against the threatened relapse that 
Grotius published his famous De Jure Belli ac Pacts in 1625, nearly a 
quarter of a century before the Peace of Westphalia. Grotius was still 
imbued with the ancient tradition of the unity of civilisation. He 
attempted to find tlie basis for a new unity based on a new concept— 
that of international law—to replace the old idea of unity that had dis¬ 
appeared. But he built the new structure out of old materials. He 
derived the law that he argued should bind princes the sovereigns 
who rule States) in their conduct to each other from (i) the Law of 
nature—what we should now call social and ethical impulses and 
reason, (2) Christian theology, (3) the old Poman gentiurriy which 
was regarded as ^‘'written reason”. 

As the logical result of the concept that there was some body of laws 
that could or should bind States in their mutual relations, Grotius and, 
his eighteenth-century followers dev'oted much thought t6 the difference 
between ‘‘just” and ‘‘unjust” wars, the former being allowed, the latter 
forbidden to princes. They further taught that it was the duty of all 
other States to do nothing to assist a prince engaged in an unjust war, 
and that neutrality was permissible only when it was impossible to ascer¬ 
tain which side’s cause was just. Chiistian Wolff, in his Jus Gentium, 
published in 1749, not only declared that t)ie right to remain neutral was 
limited to those cases where the justice of a war was doubtful, and that 
no State should assist a belligerent whose cause was unjust; he also 
argued that all States were bound to assist a country whose war was just. 

These views showed how the old tradition of the unity of civilisation 
lingered amidst the new conditions of international anarchy. Another 
indication of the survival of this tradition was the number of schemes for 
re-creating unity by some sort of Federation or League of Nations. So 
much was this the case that the Phillimore Committee, set up in this 
country during the war of 1914 -18 to consider how to give effect to the 
idea of a League of Nations, began its Report on the subject as follows: 

“We have held nine meetings, in which our attention has been 
directed mainly to the vaiious proposals for a League of Nations which 
were formulated in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and to 
those which have been put forward since the recent revival of the 
movement.” 

By the nineteenth century the old idea of universality had well-nigh 
faded out of men’s minds. The selfishness of rulers and the subdety of 
jurists bad worked out the uttermost implications of the international 



anarchy with which capitalist civilisation had replaced the Mediaeval 
European order. What an Italian politician called “sacred egotism*’ 
became the moral foundation of statecraft. It was not even tempered by 
the belief, on which capitalist social morality was based, that the good 
of the community would follow from each individual pursuing only his 
private gain. For in the community of nations no common good or 
international interest even theoretically transcending national intcrescs 
was recognised. The right to make war was unlimited. The threat to use 
war to back their claims was the supreme argument of Sovereigns 
{ultima ratio regum) in bargains between States (power politics). 

Neutrality was based on the same principle of ‘^sacied egotism”. It 
came to be mere inverted power politics, mostly the power politics of 
those who had little power. Its moral foundation was the same as that 
of its brutal big brother, namely total indifference to issues of inter¬ 
national right and wrong and to the weal or woe of civilisation, and 
exclusive concern with one’s own national interests, 

LaisseZ’Fajre and World Peace ^ 

But by the middle of the nineteenth century it looked as though 
civilisation were laying the foundations for some new foim of world unity 
and order. There had been a tremendous advance in man’s powers over 
nature. Within States this formed the material basis for a new civilisa¬ 
tion, based on law, democracy and reason, capable of yielding a con¬ 
tinually rising standard of living. Between States it led to swift and easy 
international communications and to the growth of international trade, 
until the peoples of the earth multiplied and became interdependent as 
never before. With the development of a world market peace became 
the greatest common interest of the civilised nations. Was it unreasonable 
to hope, as many did, that in these new condivions reason might find 
some way to make law and democracy operate through a form of world 
organisation that would banish war? 

There were two facts that greatly strengthened the ceise for believing 
that some such development was not only desirable, but necessary. The 
first was the growing discrepancy between the modern reality of eco¬ 
nomically and culturally interdependent nations, and the statecraft of 
international anarchy, based on the fiction that States were sovereign 
entities recognising no international duty or interest greater than their 
“right” to be judge in their own cause and to use war as an instrument 
of national policy. 

“The seventeenth- ahd eighteenth-century theory of international 
law grew out of and was an interpretation of the facts, whereas the 
nineteenth- and twentieth-century applications of that theory to the 
facts of the political world since the middle of the nineteenth century 
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do not interpret and grow out of the facts, but give the facts a juristic 

or metaphysical cast to make them fit the theory” (Dr. Roscoe Pound, 

Bibliotheca Vissertana, I, 75). 

The second fact was that the advance of man’s powers over nature 
made it possible to mobilise the whole population and resources of a 
nation for war and vastly increased the destructive power of the weapons 
used. 

The combined effect of these tw'o facts was that the objects for which 
States formed rival alliances, tried to outarm each other and threatened 
war, became more and more trivial in relation to the real interests of the 
vast mass of then populations, whereas the threatened wars promised to 
be a greater and greater calamity. International anarchy meant that 
statesmen were accumulating ever vaster potentialities of death and 
disaster in order to outwit and outbluff each other over issues that grew 
ever smaller and more sordid when compared with the material needs 
and moral standards of the world civilisation they were jeopardising. 
The methods of power politics applied to the modern world increasingly 
resembled chasing black-bectles with tanks or destroying ant-hills in a 
crowd by air-bombing 

Why, then, were the high hopes belied that were so generally cheiished 
in tne first two-thirds of last century, that the new capitalist civilisation 
would find some way of applying law and democracy to the relations 
between States? Why, instead of advancing towards some form of 
organised internationalism, did the Great Powers indulge in an orgy of 
Imperialism? Why did they go on playing power politics and preparing 
for war? 

To undei stand this it is necessary to look more closely at the develop¬ 
ment of capitalist civilisation in the nineteenth century, and at the 
social and political consequences of that development. 

Great Britain had such a long start in the industrial revolution as to 
give her a position of unchallengeable leadership. Through most of last 
century British goods were first m the world’s markets, the City was the 
world’s banking centre, and the British navy was two or three times 
stronger than the next largest in the world. British economic methods 
and political thought enjoyed unrivalled prestige The evolution of 
Great Britain therefore gives the key to what happened in the rest of the 
world. 

The hopes, so strong in this country in the first two-thirds of last cen¬ 
tury, that international trade and investment were going to give the 
world peace, were based on the “ideology” of the philosophical radicals. 
The philosophical radicals were uncompromisingly rationalist, so far as 
conscious thinking could carry them. But their thinking was deeply 
influenced, without their knowing it, by the traditions and needs of the 
middle class to which they belonged. 
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The middle class was dominated during the first half of last century 
by small independent traders and manufacturers. Competition was still 
the basis of economic life. The middle class was still fighting the landed 
aristocracy for social equality and political power. It looked upon the 
workers as its ally in this struggle, which was si^vere. The Reform Bill 
of 1832 and the repeal of the Corn Laws, for instance, were measures 
passed only after grave disorders and under the threat of revolutionary 
action by the masses. 

The middle class, then, was warmly on the side of rf^voluti.onary move¬ 
ments on the Continent, for they were middle-ciass revolutions against 
semi-feudal land-owning aristocracies, for endvS which w'ere the same as 
those of our own middle class. I'he mid-Victorian naiddle class was 
uncompromisingly rationalist and materialist in its politics, because it 
was fighting the appeals to prejudice, authority, mysticism and idealism 
of the aristocracy. Its attitude was summed up in John Stuart Mill’s 
remark that when an abuse became too evil to defend on rational grounds 
its defenders fell back on religion. It was for free trade because, owing to 
Great Britain’s long industrial start, free trade was altogether in its 
favour. It was against State interference in economic life because the 
power of the State was still largely m the hands of the land-owning class 
it was fighting. 

The ideas of the philosophical radicals, although believed by them to 
be of universal validity, were part and parcel of the hopes and needs of 
the middle class at that time—although in their turn they influenced the 
thinking, and so the subsequent evolution, of the middle class. 

The central idea was latssezf<^ire. The State should maintain law and 
order, but not interfere in economic or social questions. In the economic 
field it should hold the ring for private enterprise. But within the ring 
private enterprise could do what it liked. For if every member of the 
community were free to pursue his self-interest, the maximum benefit 
for the whole community would rcsulti From this central tenet and the 
belief in reason followed hostility to Imperialism and war, and belief in 
the free market as the basis of peace and human brotherhood. 

Where the Philosophical Radicals Went Wrong 

There was much truth in the views of the philosophical radicals. The 
nineteenth century was the age of the epoch-making changes and rapid 
increase in human welfare referred to above. But there were social, 
psychological and economic flaws m the reasoning of the believers in 
latssez faire that explain why their hopes of peace through the working 
of capitalism were doomed to failure. 

The philosophical radicals assumed—and this was their social mis¬ 
take—that their doctrine of laissez faire for private enterprise would 
benefit all men equally. In practice it proved of advantage primarily to 
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those who owned the means of production and distribution— ue.y to the 
middle class, the merchants and manufacturers, those who lived by rent, 
interest and profit. Indirectly and in the long run it also helped tJic 
workers—that is, those who had only their labour to sell, the proletariat. 
But it did so chiefly by exploiting them so hideously that they were com¬ 
pelled to organise, agitate, and to use their trades unions and political 
rights to fight for tolerable conditions of life and a tiny share of the vast 
inci cases in wealth and comfort. In this long, bitter struggle, lasting 
over generations and still continuing, the bulk of the owners of capital 
most of the time fought the workers doggedly and unscrupulously., 

The philosophical radicals unconsciously identified themselves so 
wholly with the middle class that they failed to perceive that its interests 
were not necessarily the same as those of the whole of society. Since they 
identified the middle class with the community, they could not see its 
campaign against the land-owning aristocracy as the end of one class- 
struggle, nor the claims of the proletariat as the beginning of another. 

The psychological failure of the philosophical radicals lay in over¬ 
estimating the capacity of the human animal—at least when economic 
survival depends on competition and placing self-interest first—to take 
long views. When they preached the duty of making self-interest the sole 
guide in economic life, they meant “enlightened self-interest**. They did 
not realise how short-sighted most men are and their almost unlimited 
capacity for deceiving themselves by making their wishes the fathers of 
their thoughts. Or perhaps it would be fairer to say that, being uncon¬ 
scious of the class-bias that coloured their own views, they did not see 
that preaching the pursuit of self-interest as the way to secure the maxi¬ 
mum benefit for the whole community would in practice work out as 
identifying the class-interest of the owners of capital with the vital 
interests of the nation. Nor did they have any idea of how unscrupulous, 
cruel and generally predatory men could be in pursuit of profit. 

Finally, m the economic field 

“the principle of free competition, as advocated by the Manchester 
School, was one which failed to take account of certain laws of social 
dynamics. In the first place, competition tends to issue in somebody’s 
victory, with the result that It ceases and is replaced by monopoly. . . . 
In the second place, there is a tendency for the competition between 
individuals to be replaced by competition between groups, since a 
number of individuals can increase their chances of victory by com¬ 
bination’* (Bertrand Russell, Freedom and Organisation in Europe^ 1874- 
1914). 

This inherent tendency in capitalism to move from competition to 
combination was due to technical developments and the economic 
advantages of large-scale enterprise over small. Giant trusts and con- 
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ccrns of every kind began to dominate economic life. They in their turn 
began to be dominated by a few huge banks, which supplied the capital 
necessary for their operations. 

It was these three facts—social, psychological and economic—over¬ 
looked by the philosophical radicals, that largely accounted for the 
growing discrepanqy between their hopes and what actually happened. 

The middle class, once it was securely in power, began to develop an 
upper layer of .very rich bankers and business-men wno fused, socially 
and economically, with the remains of the land-owning aristocracy into 
a powerful plutocracy that dominated economic life, the principal 
parties and most of the Press. Its members and hangers-on also manned 
the higher ranks in the pulpit, the judiciary, the army and navy, diplo¬ 
macy, education and the civil service. 

So long as the State was in the hands of the land-owning aristocracy 
the middle class was radical, allied itself with the workers, and was 
against Government interference in economic life. But once securely in 
power, the plutocracy which had grown out of and now dominated the 
middle class turned conservative, was hostile to the workers’ demands, 
and used its political influence actively to promote its ovm interests, 
which it identified with “national” interests. 

How this change took place, and its connection with the growth of 
large-scale, monopolistic private enterprise—so-called “finance capital” 
—is described as follows by Mr. Leonard Woolf in Empire and Commerce in 
Africa : 

“There was no difference between Cobden and his opponents over 
the ends of political action, there was only a disagreement as to the 
right means for attaining those ends. The policies of free trade, non¬ 
intervention, anti-imperialism, and peace, were recommended to the 
British people as the surest means of attaining material, i.e., industrial 
and, commercial, prosperity. To the mid-Victorian radical and demo¬ 
crat the ‘Real and substantial’ national interests were ‘Commercial 
interests’, and since commercial interests could be best attained by the 
operation of enlightened self-interest, the whole duty of the State was 
to keep the ring, nationally and internationally, and allow competition 
and enlightened self-interest to perform their beneficent work of 
money-making* whether in Manchester or Birmingham, Paris or Ber¬ 
lin, the opium trade in China or the gin-traffic in West Africa. 

“And now look again from the desires and beliefs of the Manchester 
School to those of the political schools which succeeded them in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century. The outstanding feature of that 
period is the intensive growth of industrial and commercial organisa¬ 
tion. The big factory, the Trust and Kartel and Syndicate, the multiple 
shop, are all symptoms of this development. Vast and complicated 
organisations were considered to be necessary for industrial and com- 
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mercial efficiency. But men who believed this and were themselves 
manufacturers and traders could not overlook the possibility of using 
the power and organisation of the State for economic endslf If trade 
and industry were the ultimate goals of national policy, the golden goal 
might surely be attained more effectively by an active and aggressive 
use of the national power and organisation than by^ policy of passivism 
and pacifism.” ^ 

The Growth of Imperialism 

What were the ways in which “national power and organisation” were 
put to “active and aggressive use” in aid of the plutocracy’s pursuit of 
profit? The answer is to be found in the colonial scramble in the last 
third of last century, as a result of which “more than half of the world’s 
land surface, and more than a thousand million human beings, are in¬ 
cluded in the colonies and ‘backward countries’ dominated by a few 
imperialistic nations”. Professor Parker Moon, who begins his book on 
Imperialism and World Politics with this statement, adds, “Little as the 
general public may realise the fact, imperialism is the most impressive 
achievement and the most momentous world-problem of our age”. 

Imperialism, in the form of trading-stations and the colonisation of 
empty territories, is as old as history. But there were new features m the 
Imperialism that broke out in the last third of last century. The speed 
with which the Great Powers proceeded to annex territoiies in Africa and 
elsewhere was as unprecedented as it was startling. The intensive ex¬ 
ploitation of these territories in order to convert them into markets and 
fields of investment was a new development of Imperialism. 

The driving force behind the new Imperialism was the new plutocracy, 
the great monopolistic business and banking combines that had begun 
to dominate economic life and to exert a decisive influence on political 
parties and Governments. It is necessary to understand clearly why this 
was so and how the process worked. 

In the first place it must be remembered that, as the Manchester 
Guardian once pointed out, “the capitalist system . . . has depended and ^ 
depends for its prosperity upon the constant opening of new markets”. I 
This remark was made in the course of an editorial (June 23, 1934) 
commenting on an article by Sir Arthur Salter in which he wrote: 

“As we survey m retrospect the lapid rise and decline of our com¬ 
petitive capitalist system we cannot fail to be struck with the fact that 
Its earlier period of prosperity was largely due to the constant opening 
of new markets. Without such new outlets the system becomes con¬ 
gested.” 

In -World Trade and its Future (first published in 1937) Sir Arthur 
develops this point, observing that : 
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“In the great era of expansion the foreign trade of the world de* 
pended to a very great exterxt upon a continuous stream of new 
capital from countries which had reached a relatively advanced stage 
of industrial development, like Great Britain, to rapidly developing 
countries like the Argentine, Australia, and Canada, which in effect 
bought British manufactures partly with the proceeds of their exports 
and partly with capital lent from Great Britain. ... 

“The opportunity of external expansion m markets where the 
general standard of living was lower, and a demand was therefore 
constantly becoming effective for just those classes of articles which 
were in danger of reaching saturation point at home, was of inestim¬ 
able assistance to the whole capitalist system at its point of gieatest 
weakness. . . 

In the last third of the nineteenth centuiy capital and productive 
capacity were accumulating at a fastei rate than trade could be expanded 
and investments absorbed by the home market, the Dominions, the 
United States and Latin America. The Biitish business and banking 
world began to feel the growing competition of Germany and the United 
States on the world market. Profits became smaller and harder to get. 
Rates of interest dropped. In 1866 there was a big slump, followed by a 
decade of semi-depression. 

In these circumstances the business and banking world began to look 
around for new markets and fields for investment, and to jj§e the ir 
influence on Governments to secure th^. The incentive was great— 
'qutefc7'Casy''and big profits, and rates of interest several times higher 
than at home. 

The cotton and iron industries weie perhaps the most important 
factor in what might be called the “dynamics of Imperialism.” 

As an example of the working of this factor we may recall how the 
explorer Stanley, in a speech to the Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
(mostly composed of cotton merchants), drew an alluring picture of the 
rich rewards that would result if the naked negroes of the Congo could 
be taught by civilisation and Christianity to wear decent cotton clothes, 
at least on Sundays. One Sunday dress for each native, he estimated, 
would mean “320,000,000 yards of Manchester cotton cloth” (cheers 
from the audience). In time, when the natives had been educated up 
to dressing on weekdays as well as Sundays, he thought they could 
absorb ;(^26,ooo,ooo worth of cotton cloth per annum. Stanley wound 
up with the following peroration: 

“There are forty millions of people beyond the gateway of the 
Congo, and the cotton-spinners of Manchester are waiting to clothe 
them. Birmingham foundries are glowing with the red metal that will 
presently be made into ironwork for them and the trinkets that shall 
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adorn those dusky bosoms, and the ministers of Christ are zealous to 
bring them, the poor benighted heathen, into the Christian fold.” 

The Manchester Chamber of Commerce published this speech as a 
pamphlet in 1884. But in this case it was King Leopold of Belgium who 
was first in the field—with results to the natives of the Congo that soon 
reduced their numbers to 8} millions.* 

Next to iron and cotton as factors in the dynamics of Imperialism, says 
Professor Parker Moon, from whom the above quotation is taken, come 
the import interests. 

“The British merchants who import tea from India, the Belgians 
who import rubber and palm nuts from Congo, the Frenchmen who 
import wines from Algeria are vital factors in imperialism. The de¬ 
velopment of such business enterprises on a large scale requires at 
least a degree of orderly government sufficient to protect investments 
in plantations, warehouses and railways; often it demands expensive 
public works, such as dams, irrigation systems, roads, and railways, 
which a backward native government cannot or will not undertake; 
occasionally, also, governmental authority is considered necessary to 
compel natives to work. In short, imperial control by a progressive 
nation is demanded. And the importers, together with planters and 
other allied interests, usually desire that the imperial control shall be 
wielded by their own nation, because from it they may hope to receive 
privileged treatment. There is only one reason why 197 million francs’ 
worth of rubber, palm nuLs and palm oil, copal, and copper from the 
Congo are exported to Belgium and handled by Belgian merchants, 
whereas only 13 millions go to England, and 17 million to France. The 
leason is that Belgium owns the Congo. And the Belgian importers 
are aware of this fact, as are their competitors in other imperialist 
countries. 

“Of late years this group of import interests has been enormously 
strengthened by the demand of giant industries for colonial raw 
materials—rubbei, petroleum, iron and coal, cotton, cocoa. The oil 
trusts of England and the United States have enlisted the aid of naval 
and diplomatic officials m their world-wide rivalry. . . , 

“Shipping magnates form a third powerful business group. The 
annals of empire-building bristle with the names of ship-owners. It is 
no accident that the greatest shipping nation has the greatest of em¬ 
pires. Shipowneis demand coaling stations for their vessels, and naval 
bases for protection; they desire development of colonial trade and 
of emigration, . , . 

“To these interested groups may be added the makers of armaments 

* But Stanley's figure of 40,000,000 was a gross over-estimate. 16,000,000 
to 20,000,000 was nearer the mark before King Leopold got to work, 
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and of uniforms, the producers of telegraph and railway material, and 
other supplies used by the government in its colonies. These have been 
aptly styled the ‘parasites of imperialism’. They do not directly ca^ise 
imperialism, but thrive on it. 

‘Tinally, the most influential of all business groups, tb< banker's, 
may be said not only to have a direct interest ui imperialism, Through 
colonial investments, but to lepresent ind’ixctly all '^hc abeve-mon- 
tioned interests, for banks have financial finf.-ers ’n evety industr’al pie. 
The many billions of francs, pounds, and dollars investert in colonies 
have been invested through banks, ior ihe mos*^ pait. Banks under¬ 
write the loans of colonies and backward countri».;>, ih" capital issues 
of railways and steamship lines; they extend ''•edit to colonial planta¬ 
tion-owners, to importers, to manufaciuiers and distributors . . 

“All these business interests taken together may be much less im¬ 
portant than the interests which have no direct concern in imperialism, 
since nothing like half the world’s commerce, shipping, production and 
finance is accounted for by colonies. But the imperialist business 
interests are powerful, well-organised, and active. Through lobbies 
and campaign funds they influence political parties. . . . 

“Moreover, the imperialist business interests have influential allies. 
Military and naval officers are often predisposed in favour of im¬ 
perialism. . . . Quite similar is the interest of diplomatists, colonial 
officials, and their families. ... To this motley company of business 
men, fighting men, and ‘younger sons’ must be added another incon- , 
gruous element—the^ ^missionary” {Impenalism and World Politics^ ' 
pp. 60-63). 

How did these vested interests in Imperialism go to work on the 
Governments, in order to make them do their bidding? Mr. Leonard 
Woolf, in Empire and Commerce in Africa^ sums up the process as follows: 

“Policy, particulaily foreign and colonial policy, is determined by 
the beliefs and desires of a comparatively small number of men. The 
interference of the French, Italian, German, and British States in 
Tunis, Tripoli, Ethiopian Africa, and East Africa, was accomplished 
long before any one outside an extremely small circle in the various 
countries was aware that any action was even contemplateci. The 
policy of interference is finally determined by an agent or two of the 
Governments in Africa—a M. Rous tan or a Signor Pinna or a Sir 
Charles Euan-Smith—a few high officials in the Foreign and Colonial 
Offices, and a politician, a Secretary or Minister of States These men 
arc only the last levers which put in motion the power of the State; 
they are themselves set in motion by another small group of persons, 
the financiers, traders and capitalists, who are seeking particular 
economic ends in Africa. . . . 
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‘‘What happens is that the governing group is subjected to a per¬ 
sistent and powerful pressure from the small and influential profit- 
seeking group, and even when, as not infrequently happens, it is 
actually opposed to the immediate aims of the financial and capitalist 
interests, it yields to the pressure. . 

“The relations between the British Foreign Office and the British 
East Africa Company are most instructive from this point of view. The 
Government of Great Britain and its governing classes are certainly 
far less open to direct influence of groups of financiers and capitalists 
than are those of France and Italy. There is clear evidence that our 
Foreign OfHce was not eager to suppoit all Sir William Mackinnon’s 
schemes and interests as fully as he himself considered thkt they de- 
serv'ed—‘in the national interests’. Yet our policy, whether under 
Lord Salisbury or Lord Rosebery or Lord Kimberley, was indisputably 
shaped by Sir William Mackinnon and his co-directors [of the British 
East Africa Company]. This was possible because at need the Com¬ 
pany could exert pressure from so many different sides upon the 
Government and the governing classes Public opinion, as expressed in 
the Tvnes leading articles, was consistently behind Sir William Mac. 
kinnon. Wires, only waiting to be pulled, ran between the board 
room of the Company and the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Church of Scotland, wires which were as invisible to Lord Salisbury 
as they were to the Archbishop and the ‘Moderators and other digni¬ 
taries’. The invisibility of wires, when pulled at crucial moments, 
adds to their effectiveness. Again, at ciucial moments Sir William 
Mackinnon could walk round to the Foreign Oflicc or the Treasury 
with the son-in-law of Queen Victoria as a certificate of his Company’s 
character, a symbol of philanthropic patriotism, or an expert on 
'finance. When we find the TimeSy the Archbishop, and the Marquis of 
I.orne uniting to support the policy of a group of ‘prominent British 
capitalists’, it is hardly necessary to look farther for the reason why 
the policy of prominent capitalists is tianslated into the policy of 
British Governments.” - - - - ^ 

In addition to these specific influences it should not be forgotten that 
the plutocracy finances the capitalist parties and is connected to their 
leaders and M.P.s by Ves of business and family, nor that Imperialism, 
m John Stuart Mill’s famous phrase, is “a vast system of outdoor relief for 
the younger sons of the upper classes”, as officials and army officers. 

Both Professor Moon and Mr. Woolf give details of the major Im¬ 
perialist enterprises of those days, showing what were the companies and 
adventurers that reaped vast profits, how they manipulated the Govern¬ 
ments, the frauds and cruelties practised on the natives, the hideous 
exploitation of the latter, including their enslavement through forced 
labour and torture and murder if they rebelled, and the way the whole 
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beastly business was ‘surrounded with an aura of paliiotic and rf*ligious 
motives and cant about the “white man’s burden”. Latter-day Im¬ 
perialism has purged itself of many of the evils of its full-blooded youth, 
and developed some incidental good quahtle‘^. But it is still essentially 
a system of exploitation of natives by white men, miscalled more or less 
honestly by the latter “trusteeship”. 

The profit-making motive was dominant in the Imperialist scramble. 
But there was also a social motive. W. T. Stead re(oids the following 
remark made to him by Cecil Rhodes m i8qs‘ 

“I was in the East End of London ycsteiday and alt( nd(‘d a meeting 
of unemployed. I listened to thf wild speeches. v\hich vveic |ust a cry 
for bread, bread, bread, and on my way home 1 pemdered over the 
scene and became more than evc‘i convinced oi the importance of 
imperialism. . . . My cherished idea is a solution for the 'iocial prob¬ 
lem, i.e. in order to save the forty million inhabitants of the United 
Kingdom from a bloody civil war, we colonial statesmen must acquire 
new lands for settling the surplus population, to provide new markets 
for the goods produced in the factories and mines. The Empire, as I 
have said, is a question of the stomach If you do not wafit ci\il wai, 
you must become imperialists.” 

This statement leveals the truth of Mr J A Hobson’s remark that 
Imperialism is partly 

“the endca\oui to divert the peril of intcinal economic and political 
strife, conducted by strikes and lock-outs, wage-conflicts, tax burdens, 
subsidies to favoured tiades, into the wider field of international 
struggles for closed markets, forcibly seized areas of development and 
settlement, and other outlets for improperly at home If the wider 
struggle can be substituted for the narrower by diverting the surplus 
national product into external markets and by engaging the national 
emotions of pride and pugnacity in the interests of this imperial game, 
capitalism and property not merely secure themselves against a class- 
war but maintain that formal or informal dominatiyi which has 
hitherto made popular government impotent for all the serious tasks of 
economic democracy” {Property and hnproperty, pp. 105-6). 

What has been said makes it fairly clear th at the pressure of the pluto¬ 
cracy on^Governments was the main causc jDf the. world’s plunge into 
^mperialisin anJ'^gives some idea of the mature of social—or more 
accurately das^^aTldtss^-fegardingjaiotiyes that inspired the plutocracy. 
TtlsTirnportant, how’cvcr, to realise that these motives were ‘Tation^sed^ 
in the minds of the persons concerned into patriotic and religious beliefs 
which, so far as conscious thinking went, were perfectly sincere. There 
was more humbug than hypocrisy about the imperial idealism of the 
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plutocracy, more of what Plato calls **thc lie in the soul” than the *‘lie 
in the mind”. 

Imperialism and Power Politics 

Mr. R. G. Hawtrey’s Economic Aspects of Sovereignty (first published in 
1930) gives an invaluable insight into why Imperialism aggravated all 
the evils of international anarchy and ultimately precipitated the world 
war. This is a book written by a man who is not only a distinguished 
economist, but a high official of the Treasury. It is therefore not only 
technically competent but is based on personal experience from the 
inside, of just how relations between Governments and capitalist vested 
interests wOrk in practice, and how and why they result in war. 

“The principal cause of war is war itself,” says Mr. Hawtrey, and 
adds. “When I say that the principal cause cf war is war itself, I mean 
that the aim for which war is judged worth while is most often some¬ 
thing which Itself affects military power. Just as in military operations 
each side aims at getting anything which will give it a military advan¬ 
tage, so fn diplomacy each side aims at getting anything which will 
enhance its power. Diplomacy is potential war. It is permeated by 
the struggle for power, and when potential breaks out into actual war, 
that is usually because irreconcilable claims have been made to some 
element of power, and neither side can claim such preponderance as 
to compel the other to give way by a meie threat” (p. 107). 

At the same time Mr. Hawtrey tells us that the ca usey of w ar “are 
partly and perhaps-^rcdominantly economic” (p. 25)^ - 

The'apparent con trad iction'^e tween this and the previous statement 
disappeais in the light of the fact that war is an industry, and pre¬ 
paration for war one of the chief activities of States, because 

“Under the international anarchy peace is potential war. The 
successful exercise of force is the paramount end in peace as well as in 
war. Any human activity which conflicts with the furtherance of the 
country’s strength for the purposes of war stands condemned” (p. 98). 

Beyond a certain point the immediate evils of preparing for war may 
seem as gi eat as the hypothetical evil of submitting to the will of a con¬ 
queror. In particular 

“Opposition to militarism will be directed against an excessive 
burden of armaments in peace time, against compulsory service or 
against excessive naval and military appropriations. But there are 
otlier ^nd more insidious applications of the policy, which are neither 
so burdensome nor so obviously bellicose. It seems entirely legitimate 
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and laudable to aLn at economic power, and all the more so that the 
measures which increase economic power so often also promote the 
welfare of the community. 

( “Economic power is the foundation of prestige, and fiom time 
immemorial Governments have held it to be their duty to do what¬ 
ever may lie in their power to enhance everv component of economic 
powe?’ (pp. 98-9). 

^ Economic nationalism is one way of enhancing economic power. 
‘'Imperialism— i.e., making new and/or retaining and exploiting old 
\ colonial conquests—is another way. Direct war pieparations, such as re- 
i armament, is a third. 

Mr. flawtrey shows how largel)' capitalist nested interests arc re¬ 
sponsible both for economic nationalism and Imperialism. 

“Sovereignty'*, he points oui, “is not property, but it carries with it 
important economic rights which are closely related to the rights of 
property”. 

The newTr and more undeveloped and ^^politically vacant” a territory 
IS, the more closely the position of the conquciing State approaches to 
that of a land-owner over his estate (that is, the freer it feels to dispose 
of the land and labour of the native inhabitants by confiscation and 
compulsion). Generally, 

“plans for new development require the intervention of the Govern- 
menlL-and the legislature. Town planning, public utilities, roads, 
railways and bridges, harbours and docks, irrigation, drainage and 
land reclamation, the opening up of mines, all these are likely to 
involve the acquisition of land or of rights or wayleaves from the owners 
of land” (pp. 19-20). 

“In so far as the State disposes of the rights of an owner, who are the 
beneficiaries?” Chiefly, “the;; promoters and traders who undertake 
the actual business of development. ... To the profit-maker the big-'^ 
gest business is the most attractive, and a new country, or a country ] 
calling for new developments, is likely to afford special opportunities [ 
for the creation of a big business out of nothing” (p. 22). 

In a chapter on “Sovereignty and Economic Development” Mr, Haw- 
trey explains in some detail why the exploitation of “new” countries brings 
higher rates of interest and bigger profits than business in old markets. 
In the latter there is more direct competition and less chance of getting 
the advantage of a privileged position. 

‘Tn a new country the positions of the leaders of trade and industry 
\ are vacant. Those who get concessions from the sovereign autkority 
are enabled to fill the positions, and to receive the profits which are 
/ their reward.” 
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Moreover, the pioneers who thus secure contiol of some potentially 
productive land or development project stand to gam indirectly as well 
as directly. They give the initial impulse to an ever-growing volume of 
profit-making activities: 

“Every operation incidental to development will be a source gf 
piofit to those to whom it is entrusted. C'ontractors will conffe on the 
scene to build railways, to make roads and to carry out various works 
of construction and improvement. Trade will spring up, and passenger 
traffic. There will be a tendency for all these opportunities of profit to 
go to the countrymen of the conccssionnaitcs” (p. 51). 

In short, when a Government is administering a new country 

“the most impoitant beneficiaries of the rights which it exercises are 
the profit-makers who obtain concessions and privileges enabling them 
to pursue the work of development” (p. 22). 

This being so, 

“The piofit-scckcrs will ask, not only how will the State discharge its 
various functions in relation to the openings for development, but how 
will it choose the favoured lecipicnts of concessions? The concessions 
may be regarded as a highly lucrative piece of patronage. The piofit- 
scekers will ask on what principle the patronage is to be exercised. By 
what rules, by what accidents, or by what prejudices or proj^k^nsities 
will the authorities be guided ^ 

“This is a question of policy and therefore of politics. It is a question 
which tends to be thrust into the background. Neither those who grant 
nor those who receive concessions arc anxious to court publicity or to 
invite criticism. That docs not mean that thcie is necessarily or even 
usually anything sinister about the transaction, still less anything 
corrupt. But where an enlcrpiise has to be undertaken by a corpora¬ 
tion or syndicate in control of large capital, the matter is likely to be 
settled by direct bargaining between the Government and the con¬ 
cessional! e, and the public will know little beyond the terms of the 
lesulting agreement. . . . 

“The principles on which applicants are favoured may never be 
publicly formulated at all. It may be a matter of tacit understandings. 
But the tendency almost invariably is to follow a nationalist policy. 
The Government favours applicants from among its own people, and 
lays Its plans to suit then interests. 

“This nationalist policy has far-reaching effects, in that it makes 
so^cieignty ovei new or under-developed countries an object of 
cupidity. The profit-seekers are usually in a position to exercise, 
influence over their own Governments, and Governments regard the 
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I support of their profit-seekers’ activities in eveiy part of the world as a 
I highly important aim of public policy. 

“Each Government possesses in virtue of its sovereignty over its 
various territories rights which are really rights of property. It has the 
power to delegate out of these rights concessions and similai privileges 
to private people. In this process of concession granting there may be 
clash of interests. . . . 

“If it has constantly been an ami of public policy to use the authority 
of the State to favour the activities of those who undertake economic 
development, even to the extent of accjuiring undeveloped territory as 
a field for their activities, and possibly risking war m the process, that is 
because this policy has been believed to fuither the power of the State” 
(pp. 22, 23, 27). 

“So long”, concludes Mi Hawtiey, “as inlei national lelations are 
based on force, power will be a leading object of national ambition. 
There results a vicious ciiclc When a political leadei says that war is 
necessary in his countiy’s vital interests, what he usually means is 
that wai is necessary to accpiiro or to avoid losing some factor of 
national strength The interest is only vital in the sense that it is vital 
to success m wai The only end vital enough to justify war is something 
arising out of the prospect ot war itself” (p. 27). 

These quotations make perfectly clear how, as from the last third of 
the last century, the vested interests of the plutocracy, issuing in econo¬ 
mic nationalism and Impeiiahsm, increasingly supplied the content of 
the conflicts of powci politics out of which wars and war preparations 
arose. Finance capital was not responsible for international anarchy— 
although It IS a historic fact that State sovereignty and nationalism have 
been pait and parcel of capitalist civilisation since the collapse of feudal¬ 
ism. But finance capital was the mam factor in making international 
anai chy and power-politics so unmanageable as to end in the'^monstrosity 
of the first world war and to repeat the performance a quarter of a 
century later. 


Caphalism and the Arms Race 

Similarly, finance capital was not responsible for national armaments. 
But, with a kind of vicious irresponsibility, it injected a stimulus into the 
arms race that made the latter in itself a cause of war. It did this in two 
ways: first, by creating the need for ever greater and more rapid rearm¬ 
ing for Imperialist adventures and for the conflicts of power-politics and 
dangers of war that were the result of these adventures. Second, by the 
activities of the arms manufacturers, who became a powerful vested 
interest in wai and war preparations. 

How the arms manufacturers stimulate the arms race and increase 
their profits by bribing officials, spreading war-scares in the Press, form- 
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ing ^international rings to raise prices, etc,, is beginning to be dimly 
realised by public opinion. Mr. P. J. Noel Baker’s The Private Manufacture 
of Armaments contains a formidable accumulation of evidence on these 
points. 

But two facts should never be forgotten in connection with the arms 
industry. The first fact, amply documented in Mr. Noel Baker’s book, 
was referred to as follows by Miss Dorothy Detzer, the originator and 
moving spirit in the American Senate’s comprehensive enquiry into the 
arms traffic: 

“You cannot just enquire into the munitions industry itself. You 
cannot separate it horn other branches of industry and finance. Tied 
up with the munitions business arc all that deal in raw materials; the 
banks also are concerned, the struggle for markets is involved, and so 
are the navies. It has been an investigation into big business and into 
American imperialism.” * 

The arms industry in all countries is part and parcel of big business 
and banking as a whole. No one was moie eloquent in stressing this fact j 
than the Chamberlain National Government, which drew from it the/ 
conclusion that therefore the arms manufacturers must be left a frcc\ 
hand, for interfeiing with them would ultimately mean public owner-] 
ship and control over a large section of economic life. 

The second fact was the point made by Senator Bone, of the United 
States Aims Enquiry Commillec, in the AVrrj Chonicle of Sept. 13, 
J934' 

“They [the aims manufacturers] nearly all have admitted to me 
privately that the mad race for armaments will bankrupt every 
country now engaged in it, and yet they say if they don’t do this 
business somebody else will. They admit the world is heading for 
disaster, but they justify their conduct by business ethics.” 

Lord Halifax, in the House of Lords in March 1935, made the same 
point in even broader terms: 

“I do not profess to any professional knowledge, but having perhaps 
some little knowledge of human nature, I do not suppose myself that 
people who trade in armaments are very much better or very much 
worse than any other ordinal y business men, and I do not suppose 
that business men are very much better or very much worse than 
many politicians.” 

In other words, it is the system, and not the shortcomings of individ¬ 
uals, that is at fault. “Finance” or “monopoly” capital does in fact use its 

* Speech reported in the Manchester Guardian, Sept. 26, 1935. 
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power in sovereign States in such ways as to engender economic national¬ 
ism, Imperialism, war preparations and ultimately war. 

Before the first world war the clashes of Imperialist interests about 
which world politics revolved centred principally on three areas: (i) 
Equatorial Africa, which was being seized and ‘^developed” at a great 
rate. (2) The remains of the Ottoman Empire. As the latter decayed 
and fell to pieces, adventurers and exploiters representing big business 
and banking interests swarmed in and were backed by their respective 
Governments. The areas involved were North Africa (Moroc co, Algeria^ 
Tunis, Libya, Egypt), the Near and Middle East (what arc now Syria, 
Palestine, Iraq and Persia), and the Balkans. (3) China, wheie all the 
Great Powers except the U.S A. were sciambling for concessions and 
“zones of influence”. 

In the Balkans the situation was complicated by the national irreden- 
tism of Serbia, which, however, was fostered b> the Imperialist rivalries 
of the Great Powers. In West Europe, the national irredentism of Francf 
for her two lost provinces, Alsace and Lorrainr', was a factor making for 
war. But these provinces had been taken after the Franco-Piussian War 
largely because German big business coveted their iich iron-ore deposits 
and used the argument of “economic power” to justify their annexation. 
In France the nationalist grievance was kept open chiefly by the parties 
of the Right under the influence of the French metallurgical and coal 
interests who wahted the Lorraine iron ore back. 

It is therefore fair to say that the pressure of capitalist vested interests, 
expressed in Imperialist and trade rivalries and the arms race, was the 
factor chiefly responsible for the war—not out of malice prepense by the 
interests concerned, but because they were irresponsible—that is, 
incapable of tempering their scramble for profits by any sense of political 
or social responsibility. 

The relation between capitalism and war may be illustrated by a 
rough analogy; Let us compare States to motor-buses; their Govern¬ 
ments to the drivers; international anarchy to the absence of rules of the 
road; and power politics to the practice of each driver claiming the right 
of way and threatening the other drivers with collisions if they did not 
turn aside. 

Naturally each driver would in those circumstances want a bigger and 
stronger ’bus than the others, so as to over-awe them by his mere threat 
of a collision and to come out best if it did end in a crash. 

So far, so bad. Ojie would have to be sanguine indeed to believe 
in any long-continued immunity from accidents under such traffic 
conditions. 

But suppose in addition each driver had beside him a person who was 
a monomaniac on the subject of the speedometer (of profits)—someone 
who said he was not interested in the position or direction of the ’bus, 
for that was the driver’s job, not his, but was determined to keep the 
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speedometer icgistcnng as high as possible. For this purpose he would 
keep stamping on the driver’s foot to make him “step on the gas”. 

That analogy comes close to the workings of intei national anarchy 
under the gentle ministrations of finance capital. Naturally it all 
culminated in the appalling crash of 1914-18. Unfortunately the lesson 
was not learned the first time. 

Tendencies towards International ("o-operation 

But reality is complex. There were also other tendencies at work before 
the first world war, which if they had had more time to develop might 
possibly have grown strong enough to avcit the calamity. 

For one thing. Governments, while being pushed into Imperialism by 
their vested interests, were also beginning to feel the need of international 
co-operation, because of the growing interdependence of their peoples. 
From about 1840 the number of international conferences roughly 
cfoubled in every decade. 

As from the latter part of last century Goveinmcnls began to feel the 
need of putting an end to international anarchy on various technical 
issues wlicrc their common interest in order and organisation had become 
obvious. Not without considerable difhcultics and oveicoming objections 
based on ‘‘sovereignty”, the International Telegraphic Union was 
established and followed by the Universal Postal Union. These were the 
forcrunneis of a considciable number of what came to be known as 
‘‘public international unions”, such as the Public International Health 
Office at Pans, the Inleinational Institute of Agriculture in Rome, the 
International Assc:)ciation for Labour Legislation at Bcine, etc. But these 
were scattered, spoiadic beginnings, the germs of a new older perhaps, 
but unable to arrest the fell disease that was killing the old. 

After the Napoleonic wars the custom was established of co-operation 
between the Great Powers to avert threats to peace. This custom was 
at the outset partly an attempt to revive the old “univeisalist” and semi- 
feudal tradition of the Holy Roman Empire. But the need for co¬ 
operation made it linger on through the nineteenth century in the form 
of the “Concert of Europe” or “Conceit of the Great Powers”, to which 
Lord Salisbury once referred as “the ludimcntary legislature of Europe”. 
But the Concert was never more than sclf-constitutcd meetings of Great 
Powcis to haggle about their own selfish ends. It began to fade away so 
soon as the Gieat Powers began to line up into two great rival alliances. 

The most direct efforts to tackle international anarchy and^the arms 
race was made at The Hague Peace Confeiences of 1899 and 1907. 
The first was summoned by the Czar of Russia, tlie initiative foi the 
second was taken by the United States. 

G. Lowes Dickinson, in The International Anarchy, shows how at both 
Conferences Geimany w'as the bluntest and most emphatic in rejecting 
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either limitation of armaments or compulsoiy aibitiation, but how the 
other Governments, although more discreet, adopted substantially the 
same attitude. They did so because they believed that each State was 
sole judge of what it should do to protect its own interests, and tould not 
therefore accept a limitation ot its means of action {i.e., armaments) or 
any obligation to submit to third-party judgement (i.e , arbitration) on 
what were its rights. 

An attempt »was made, it is tiue, to draw up a list of subjects that could 
not possibly affect ‘‘honour and vital mteresls”, and so might saftly hf 
settled by arbitration—for it was universally agieed that war w^as the 
only final way of settling questions of “honour and \ital mlcrfsts” Of 
this attempt Mi Leonard Woolf wiites* 

“One imagines that theie must ha\e hern someone at the (.con¬ 
ference possessed of a cullivatid sense of irony and cynicism to choose 
as sui:>jects for obhgatoiy arbitration the interests of indigent sick 
persons, of the woiking classes, of dead sailors, oi writers and artists. 
We shall be too neai the millcainium to nc‘cd any but a Celestial 
Authority when the Foreign Ofiic os of the world think sufficiently 
about the interests of such persons for the Third Secretary of an 
Embassy even to remember that they exist. Meanwhile, it is hardly 
necessary to take steps to prevent our rulers mobilising fleets and armies 
on their behalf If the mlercsts had been those of capitalists and 
financiers, syndicates and concessionaires, our conclusion might have 
been different. But the diplomatists at The Hague were silent as regards 
such persons'’ {Iniernational Government^ p. 50) 

The silence to which Mr. Woolf refers was of course due to the fact 
that the Governments and their diplomats were unanimous m believing 
that the interests of “capitalists and financiers, syndicates and con¬ 
cessionaires” were precisely those questions of “honour and vital interest” 
that must be left to the arbitrament of war. 

“It was not possible, under the circumstances,” writes G. Lowes 
Dickinson, in the book already quoted, “to do more than pass a pious 
resolution recognising the ‘principle’ of “compulsory arbitration, 
dcclaiing that certain topics are suitable for settlement in that way, 
and announcing that there had ‘disengaged itself from the discussion 
a highly elevated sentiment of the good of mankind’. This ‘highly 
elevated sentiment’ presently translated itself into the Tripoli W'ar, the 
Balkan wars and the Great War” (p. 357, first edition). 

(It should be added that the Second Hague Conference did set up some 
machinery and rules for arbitration and conciliation that were available 
for any States that chose to resort to them.) 
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Mr, Dickinson concludes from his survey that • 

“There was not any chance that The Hague Conferences, under 
any circumstances, would have done anything to prevent the approach¬ 
ing catastrophe. Public opinion was either indifferent or unorganised 
throughout the world, and the diplomats and Governments had the 
game in their own hands. The object, as they saw it, was to fend off 
a tiresome, incipient, but fortunately dispersed and fqeble agitation. 
They did this by fine words and phrases, while taking care that nothing 
more substantial should be adopted. They thus kept what rhetoricians 
call their ‘swords’ bright, and were able, when the time came, to enter 
into the war for Right, unhampered by rules which it might otherwise 
have been necessary to break,” 

One of the greatest contrasts between the pre-last war era and the 
world today is in the attitude of public opinion to foreign affairs. It 
seems almost incredible, for instance, that there were only two debates on 
foreign policy in the House of Commons in the three years preceding the 
first world war. Or that the majority of the Cabinet, let alone the House 
of Commons, did not know the commitments into which this country had 
entered—had, indeed, been assured they did not exist—until they were 
revealed by Sir Edward Grey on the eve of war. 

Secret diplomacy and secret treaties were part and parcel of the 
system of international anarchy. So was untiuthfulness. France and 
Great Britain were just as autocratically and disingenuously governed 
when it came to foreign affairs as Gzarist Russia or Imperial Germany. 

Public opinion, in so far as it was concerned about peace at all, was 
sentimentally pacifist and isolationist, much like American opinion be¬ 
tween the two wars. But above all it was incredulous—people simply 
could not take seiiously the suggestion that their Governments would one 
day really let loose the horrors of a world war. They looked upon the 
recurring diplomatic crises as much ado about nothing, as spectacles 
that had their entertaining side but wefe not connected with their daily 
lives. 

A few saw farther. Perhaps the most considerable intellectual revolt 
against the drift to war was Norman AngelPs The Great Illusion, that 
appeared in 1910. It supplied the pacifist movement with formidable 
intellectual weapons. But it suffered from two defects. The first was 
that it was negative. It shattered for all time, with brilliant, remorseless 
logic, the claims of Imperialists to be acting in the interests of their 
respective peoples. But it contained no positive programme for anything 
like a League of Natioas, international mandates, etc., as a substitute 
for international anarchy and Imperialism. The second defect was that 
its reasoning made the same assumptions as the philosophical radicals— 
and applied them to a world which even by igio had developed a 
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plutocracy, and was rent by a class struggle between them and the 
proletariat that partly falsified those assumptions. 

The nearest thing to a popular revolt against the drift to war appeared 
in the Labour Movement. There is no space here to trace how the latter 
grew during the last century, took shape through Trade Unions and Co¬ 
operatives and later in political groupings and gradually detached itself 
from Liberalism. The important point is that the Labour and Socialist 
Movement was international from the outset. Allen Hutl’s This Final 
Crisis gives interesting evidence of the internationalism of the Chartist 
Movement. On the Continent Marx and Engels founded the First 
International, under the name of the International Association of 
Woikcrs, in 1864. It broke up ten years later as a result of the 
Franco-Prussian War and the quarrel between Marx and the anarchist 
Bakunin. In 1889 the Sccond^or Labour and Socialist International was* 
formed, and included the chief Socialist parties of the world. It held 
conferences of its constituent parties every two or three yeais. 

As the danger of war increased, these conferences came to concern 
themselves more and more with the idea of a joint working-class refusal 
to work or fight in ^ capitalist and Imperialist war. The idea was that 
the “horizontal’*, international class loyalty of the proletariat could be 
made strong enough to ovciride the “vertical” national loyalties binding 
together workers and capitalists in the several countries. In this way the 
working class was to preserve peace by direct action. 

This policy was discussed and adopted unanimously at the International 
Socialist Congresses of Stuttgart (1907), Copenhagen (1910) and Basel 
(1912). The gist of the resolutions adopted was that the working-class 
parties and their affiliated Trades Unions should, by joint action in all 
the countries concerned, including a General Strike, (1) prevent war 
breaking out, (2) if it did nevertheless break out, oppose it, (3) utilise the 
war situation to ovei throw their capitalist Governments. 

But when the war came it showed that the class solidarity of the 
workers was too weak, iheir confidence in their own power too small, and 
their credulity towards their Governments too great, to enable them to 
offer any effective opjDosition to the vast calamity. 

Conclusion 

This chapter has briefly sketched the condition of the world before the 
first world war. It has shown international anarchy. Imperialism and 
the arms race as the factors making for war, and “finance” or “monopoly’* 
capital as informing and aggravating all three. It has indicated the 
rudimentary beginnings, in the increase of conferences, the public 
international unions, this Concert of Europe, and The Hague panel of 
arbiters, of international order and organisation. It has pointed to the 
first stirrings of protest, both sentimental and intellectual, against the 
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drift to war, m a public opinion that was heedless because it was kept 
ignorant. Lastly, it has described how the gathering revolt of the woiking 
class against the whole existing order of society also included a pledge of 
international revolutionary opposition to Imperialist war. 

The next chapter will trace, against this general background, how 
British foieign policy, working in the conditions of international anaichy 
and under the pressure of our Imperialist plutociacy and irresponsible 
aims manufacturers, committed its full share of crimes and betrayals and 
helped to plunge the world into the Great War of 1914-18. in spite of the 
personal good intentions of the statesmen. 


CHAPTER II 

HOW THE FIRST WORLD WAR STARTED 

This country's foreign policy played a dccisivc^part in the power- 
politics that ended in the hist world war. Ours were some of the chief 
strands in the tangled web of destiny woven by the Great Powers within 
the framewoik of international anarchy and undci the impulse of Im¬ 
perialism. Moreover, British policy is the factor in the situation that 
concerns us most directly. Therefore tht' description of events in this 
and the following chapter takes British policy as its central fcatuic. 

Splendid Isolation and the Balance of Power 

For centuries the traditional British policy had been to maintain the 
Balance of Power—that is, to prevent any Power becoming so strong on 
the Continent that it could attack the British Empire. That meant wc 
joined with the next strongest Power on the Continent to hold the 
strongest in check and if necessary to defeat it m war. It also meant that 
wc wanted the Low Countries (Holland and Belgium) and the north 
coast of Fiance to be m the hands of a Power that was weak and if 
possible friendly to us. 

During the greater pait of the nineteenth century our long stait m the 
industrial revolution enabled this country to maintain the Balance of 
Power in “splendid isolation”. That is, we kept free of commitments on 
the Continent, took sides in international crises as our interests at the 
moment dictated, and took the lead in the scramble for colonics and 
concessions, behind the secure shelter of a 4;wo-Power naval standard 
(i.e., a navy twice as big as the next biggest in Europe). 

As the nineteenth century wore on, the unification of Germany and 
Italy created two new Great Powers; Germany and Austria-Hungary 
became allied, and Italy was somew'hat precariously attached to this new 
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grouping; France and Russia concluded an alliance, and France joined 
vigorously in the colonial scramble. Later Germany and Italy did the 
same. 

These developments were leflccted in the changing attitude adopted 
by Great Britain to the treaties guaranteeing the neutrality of Belgium. * 

^‘Splendid Isolation” and Belgian Neutrality 

The truth about this matter is so important that it must be considered 
in some detail. The Vienna Peace Congt'ess, after the Napoleonic war, 
had joined Belgium and Holland together under the Dutch King. 

In 11131 Belgium sec eded frenn this union and s( t up as an independent 
State. Article 7 of a tieaty between Belgium and the Netherlancts regu¬ 
lating the position declared that “Belgium will form . . . an independent 
and pcipetually neutial State. She will be bound to obser\c this same 
neutrality towards other States.” 

In 1839 Austria, France, Gicat Britain, Piussia and Russia concluded 
a ticaty with the Nctheilands. Aiticle 2 of that ticaty declares that 
the articles of the 1831 Bclgian-Nctherlands Treaty “are considered as 
having the same force and v^alue as rf they vvei<' textually inserted in the 
present Act, and that they were thus placed under the guaiantee of 
Then Majesties” (the 1839 treaty was concluded as between the Sove¬ 
reigns of the countries concerned) 

In 187c:), when faced by the war between France and Prussia, the 
British Government took the view that its chief interest was to prevent 
either France or Prussia violating the ncutiahty of Belgium To effect 
this end it concluded identical treaties with France and Prussia, of which 
the opeialive clause, mutatis mutandis^ read. 

“Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland declares that if duiing the said hostilities the armies of 
Fiance [or Piussia] should violate the neutrality of Belgium, she 
will be prepared to co-operate with his Prussian Majesty [or the Em¬ 
peror of the French] for the defence of the same in such manner as 
may bo mutually agreed upon, employing for that purpose hoi naval 
and military forces to ensure its observance ” 

The 1870 treaties further provided that they wcic to lapse after one 
year, and that the situation would theicupon 1 evert to what it was 
under the 1839 treaty. 

In taking these steps the Government was caueful to make clear that 
it was acting not because it felt bound by the 1839 treaty to take this 
course, but on broader grounds. 

Mr. Gladstone told the House of Commons on August 10, 1870; 

“There is, I admit, the obligation of the Treaty. It is not necessary, 
nor would lime permit me, to enter into the complicated question of 
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the nature of the obligations of that Treaty; but I am not able to sub¬ 
scribe to the doctrine of those who have held in this House what 
plainly amounts to an assertion, that the simple fact of the existence 
of a guarantee is binding on every party to it, irrespectively altogether 
of the particular position in which it may find itself at the time when 
the occasion for acting on the guarantee arises. The great authorities 
on foreign policy to whom I have been accustomed to listen, such as 
Lord Aberdeen and Lord Pahneiston, never to my knowledge took 
that iigid and, if I may venture to say so, that impracticable view of 
the guarantee. The circumstance that there is already an existing 
guaiantee in force is of necessity an important fact, and a weighty 
elenfient in the case to which we arc bound to give full and ample con¬ 
sideration. There is also this further consideration, the force of which 
we must feel most deeply, and that is, the common interest against the 
unmeasured aggrandisement of any Power whatever.” 

In 1O87 theie was grave tension between France and Germany. The 
British Government believed war might result and that the contending 
armies might violate Belgium’s neutrality. But at that time France was 
regarded as our rival because of her active policy of colonial expansion, 
and Germany as our friend because of Bismarck’s ^^modcration” in such 
matters. 

Accordingly the Standard of February 4, published a letter signed 

“Diplomaticus” and a leading article, which was rcgaided as semi¬ 
official. 

“Diplomaticus” pointed out that, owing to tlic fortification of the 
French frontier with Geimany, Bejlgium was the only gap in French 
defences through which the German Army could invade France. He 
lecailed the Fairopcan guarantee of Belgium’s neutrality and England’s 
position as one of the guarantors, and continued: 

“In 1870 Earl Granville, then at the head of the British Foreign 
Office, alive to this danger, promptly and wisely bound England to 
side with France if Prussia violated Belgian territory, and side with 
Prussia if France did so. 

“Would Lord Salisbury act prudently to take upon himself a similar 
engagement, in the event of a fresh conflict between those two coun¬ 
tries? It is for Englishmen* to answer the question. But it seems to 
me, as one not indifferent to the interests and greatness of England, 
that such a course a\ the present moment would be unwise to the last 
degree. However much England might regret the invasion of Belgian 
territory by either party to the struggle, she could not take part with 
France against Germany (even if Germany were to seek to turn the 
French flank by pouring its armies through the Belgian Ardennes), 
* This suggests that “Diplomaticus” was a German diplomat. 
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without utterly vitiating and destroying the main purposes of English 
policy all over the world. 

“But it will be asked, must not England honour its signature and be 
faithful to its public pledges? I reply that your * Foreign Minister 
oughf to be equal to the task of meeting this objection without com¬ 
mitting England to war. The temporary use of a right of way is some¬ 
thing different from a permanent and wrongful possession of tcrritor>'; 
and surely England would easily be able to obtain from Prince Bis¬ 
marck ample and adequate guarantees that at the clobe of the conflict, 
the territory' of Belgium should remain intact as before^” 

The Standard's leading ailicic endorsed the conclusion of “Diplomati- 
cus’*. It pointed out that owing to the fortification ot the Franco-German 
frontier there was a far grcatei danger now th.m in 1870 that a Franco- 
Gcrman war would mean the invasion of Belgium 

“Our readers will at once perceive that the situation is absolutely 
dillerent from the one that existed in 1870, when Earl Granville 
quickly and cheerfully imposed on England the obligation to take part 
against either combatant that violated Belgian soil. Neither com¬ 
batant was so much tempted to do so; and thus the engagement 
assumed by England—a very proper one at the time—was not very 
serious or onerous, and saved appealances rather than created respon¬ 
sibility. Now the position is entirely changed. If England, with a view 
to obtaining respect for Belgian territory, were to bind itself, as in 
^ 1870, to thiow Its weight into tlic balance against either France or 

Germany, should cither France or Germany violate Belgian ground, 
we might, and probably should, find ourselves in\oIved in a war of 
giants on oui own account. 

“We think that ‘Diplomaticiib* understands the English people when 
he hints his suspicions that such a result would be utterly alien alike to 
their wishes and to their interests. For, over and above the fact that, 
as we have seen, the temptation to violate Belgian territory by either 
side is much greater than it was in 1870, the relations of England with 
the European Powers have necessarily and naturally undergone con¬ 
siderable modifu;ation during that period. We concur with our corre¬ 
spondent in the opinion he expresses that for England and Germany 
to quarrel, it matters not upon what subject, would be highly injurious 
to the interests of both. Indeed, he is right when he says that the main 
outlines of our policy would be blurred and its main purposes em¬ 
barrassed, if not defeated, were we suddenly to find ourselves in a 
state of hostihty to Germany, instead of one of friendliness and 
sympathy. 

“No doubt if Germany were to outrage the honour, or to disregard 
* This suggests that “ Diplomaticus ” was a German diplomat. 
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the interests of England, we should be icady enough to accept the 
challenge thrown down to us. But would the violation ot Belgian 
territory, whether by Germany or france, be such an injur) to our 
interests^ It might be so in certain cncum^tanccs; and it would 
assuredly be so if it involved a permanent violation of the independ¬ 
ence of Belgium. But, as ‘Diplomaticus’ ingeniously suggests, theie 
IS all the ciiircrcnce in the world between the momentary use of 
a ‘right of way’, ev'en if the use of the iiglit be, in a sense, wrongful, 
and the appropuation of the giound covered by the right of way We 
trust liiat both Germany and France would lefraiu even from this 
minor trespass. But if they did not'’ If one or the other were to say to 
Englaiid, ‘All the military approaches to France and Germany have 
been closed; and only neutral approaches he open to us This state of 
things IS not only detrimental, but fatal to our militaiy success, and it 
has arisen since the Treaty guaiantced the sacredness P)f the only road 
of which we can now avail ourselves. We will, as a fact, respect the 
independence of Belgium and wc will give you the most solemn and 
binding guarantees that, at the end of the conflict, Belgium shall be 
as free and independent as bcfoie.’ If Gcunany—and, of course, our 
hypothesis applies also to France—were to use this language—though 
wc trust there will be no occasion for it—wc cannot doubt what 
would be the wise and proper couise for England to ]'»ursuc, and what 
would be the answer of the English Government England docs not 
wish to shirk responsibilities But it would be madness for us to incur 
or assume icsponsibilities unruccssanl), when to do so w'ould mani¬ 
festly involve our participation m a tremendous war • 

The same afternoon die Fall Mall Gazette, then a Liberal paper, 
commented on the subject as follows: 

“The Standard this morning gives special prominence to a letter signed 
‘Diplomaticus’, on the neutrality of Belgium. It also devotes its first 
leading artu le to the subject. The gist of these utterances may be 
summed up in two propositions* (e) England is under a treaty of 
obligation to defend the neutrality of Belgium; (2) but circumstances 
have aU( r(*d since the contraction of the said obligation, and as 
against Germany, at any r^te, England must pocket its pledges, and 
allow trance to be invaded through Belgium without protesting or 
interfering. 

“Considerable importance is likely to be attached to these conclu¬ 
sions abroad owing to its bping understood that the Standard is at 
present the Governmental and Salisburian organ. Each of the pro¬ 
positions laid down by our contemporary is, it will be seen, likely to 
be taken hold of. Germany might read the second as an invitation to 
^invade Iiance through Belgium, France might read the first as an 



admission oi our obligation to prevent, or lathei to punish, such an 
infringement of neutral tciritorv, 7 /uu dau^I 

“It becomes important, llurcfoie, to point out that the Standard's 
argument rests 011 a false assumption. \\c do not tor the piesent argue 
whether in the conlingennes contemplatril jt uouk) be England*'' 
interest to intervene by defia/ing war against whicheii'r belhgerei t 
might violate the nciitralit'/ of Belgium \u' con hi e ourseivrs to th( 
preliminary statement-essential foi dealing up du cnsc; that it is 
not England’s obligaiion to d?> so ’’ 

The Pall Alall Gazette then anahscs thf iBjr and Tuatics, and 
couies to the conclusion that 

“ There is, therefore, no English g mranUe to Belgium It o possible, j n haps, 
to ^constructh such a guarantee: but the < ase mny be summed up as follows: 

(i) England is under no guarantee uhaft vtr c\apt such as is common to Auslna, 
Fiance, Russia, and Get many, {2) that guarniUtt is not* spctificaliy* of the 
neutrality of Belgium at all, and fg) is given not to Belgium but to the J^'ether- 
lands ” 

^ The next day the Spectatoi also aigiied that our guaiantee for Belgium 
“is not a solitary one, and Avould not bind us to fight alone’' 

This country guaranteed the neutrality of Belgium because it was 
tiaditionally our interest to keep the Low Countries in the hands of weak 
and fnendly Powcis 

In 1870 and 1887 we weic still strong enough to indulge in “splendid 
isolation”—that IS, to piotect 0111 interests while remaining uncommitted 
to any Great Power. 

In 1870 it did not much mallei to us whether France beat Piussia or 
vue versa, and so wc concentiated on the tiaditional British interest of 
maintaining the neutiality of Belgium. Hcncc Gianvfile's prompt action 
to pieserve that neutrality inviolate. In 1887 the Government was, on 
grounds of Imperial intcicst, friendly to Germany and hostile to Fiance. 
It theiefore took the view that it need not do anything in paiticular if 
Belgium were invaded, except to extract an assurance from the invader— 
which it was assumed would be our then friend Germany—that she 
would restore the status quo ante aftei the war. 

The interesting point about these events is that tieaty obligations were 
througfiout regarded as valid only in so far as they subserved national 
interests. The Conservative Standard was almost candid about that viev\. 
The Liberal Pall Mall Gazette deplored the immorality of the Standard's 
argument, but arrived at the same conclusion by proving to its own satis¬ 
faction that the treaty guarantee which happened to be contrary to its 
view of the national interest also happened, by a strange but happy coin¬ 
cidence, not to be a binding treaty obligation at all. This was a typical 
example of the kind of moralistic wishful thinking summed up in the 
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famous saying that if Mr, Gladstone had been found with an ace up his 
sleeve he would have solemnly declared that God put it there. 

Take, as an apposite instance, the following statement by Mr, Glad¬ 
stone (quoted by Sir Edward Grey in his eve-of-war speech, Hansard, 
August 3. 1914, col. 1822): 

“We have an interest in the independence of Belgium which is 
widei than that which wc may have in the literal operation of the 
guarantee. It is found in the answer the question whether under 
the circumstances of the case, this country, endowed as it is with 
influence and power, would quietly stand by and witness the perpe¬ 
tration of the diiest crime that ever stained the pages of history, and 
thus become participators in the sin.” 

Participation m the sin, it will be observed, is not ruled out cate¬ 
gorically and for ever, but only “under the circumstances of the case”. 
And in 1887 the-circumstances were different from 1870. 

In 1914 circumstances had changed again. The resulting change in 
the British view of our treaty obligations will appear in the rest of this 
chapter, and w'as summed up in 190O, when the Clasablanca crisis brought 
Europe within sight of war. Grey asked Sir Eyre Crowe (then a high 
F.O. official, later the Permanent Undei-Secretary) foi a memorandum 
on Belgian neutrality. The memorandum took a strict view of our 
obligations, on the ground that Belgian neutrality had been guaranteed, 
not only because it was a Belgian interest, but also because it was a 
British interest. To this incmoiandum Sir Charles Hardingc, Permanent 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affaiis, appended the following 
comment: 

“The liability undoubtedly exists as stated above. But wliether we 
should be called upon to carry out our obligation and to vindicate the 
neutrality of Belgium in opposing its violation must necessarily depend 
on our policy and the circumstances of the moment. Supposing that 
Fiance violated the neutrality of Belgium in a war against Germany, 
it IS, under present circumstances, doubtful whether England or Russia 
would move a finger to maintain Belgian neutrality, while if the 
neutrality of Belgium were violated by Germany the converse would 
be the case.” 


International Anarchy, Imperialism, and the Balance of Pow£r 

G. Lowes Dickinson, in The International Anarchy, igo4.-igi4, surveys 
the whole complex of treaties and agreements that grew up in the forty 
years before the first world war, as a result of the continually shifting 
balance of power and the manoeuvrings and intrigues of those inter¬ 
national anarchs, the Great Powers, driven by the seven devils of Im- 
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pcrialism. It is an amazing story. The treaties are so numerous, so 
short-lived, so ambiguous, often contradictory,* generally secret and 
always cynically disregarded the moment they run counter to the self- 
interest of their signatories. * • 

This careful, scrupulously fair account, supported by a wealth of 
evidence, makes it plain beyond any possibility of doubt that no Govern¬ 
ment, our own included, ever dreamed of observing treaty obligations 
or international law at the expense of what they regarded as vital 
interests, or hesitated to deceive each other or their own public opinion 
when deception seemed expedient. “International morality” and “inter¬ 
national law” arc practically contradictions in tcims in the conditions 
of international anarchy. 

But there w^as a difference of technique between British and Conti¬ 
nental methods. Continental diplomats were cynical (or candid) about 
resorting to fraud. British statesmen were generally more scrupulous (or 
devious) about the form of doing the thing. Tims in 1887 Great Britain 
concluded treaties with Austria and Italy, providing for mutual appioval 
of Britain’s previous seizure of Kgy’pt (1882) and Italy’s future seizure 
of Tripoli (which took place twenty years later), and contemplating war 
against Russia or Fiance in certain circumstances. 

“The ticatics wcie secret, wliich meant, m this case, that though 
known to and favouied by Germany, they were nut to be known either 
to Russia or to France, or to the Parliament or people of England. In 
this latter connexion attention must be drawn to the foim of the agree¬ 
ment. This is peculiar, consisting of separate notes by the several 
parties, instead of the usual single document signed by all. The 
reason for this is given in a despatch by the German Ambassador in 
London. In Lord Salisbury’s view, he \vritcs, it was necessary to clothe 
the agreement in such a form as would allow the Government, in case 
of a question in the House, to deny tha existence of an ‘alliance’. Such 
denial was, in fact, more than once made in Parliament. Thus when 
Sir Charles Dilkc, in 1902, referred to the arrangement as a ‘virtual 
alliance’, he was corrected by Loid C'ranborne, wLo even went so 
far as to say that ‘thcie was never a treaty or agicement with Italy’ 
(Hansard, July 3, 1902, cx. p. 733). Lord Lansdowne, a few days later, 
referred to it as an ‘exchange of views’ (tb., cxi, p. 660). More im¬ 
portant, however, than the name of the tiling were its actual commit¬ 
ments. In 1888 Sir John Fciguson said, in answer to a question, that 
England ‘was not under any obligation to use military or naval 
action’ {ib,, February 22, 1888, cccxxii, p. 1184). As England ties 
bound, in certain contingencies, to proceed to tlie ‘provisional occupa- 

* E,g.y the Russo-Gernian “Reinsurance” Treaty, which cut across Franco- 
Russian and Germano-Austrian Treaties; the Franco-Itahan Treaty of 19(12, 
which was incompatible with Italy’s obligations to Germany and Austria, etc. 
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tion’ of points in Ottoman teriitory, this seems to be rather a ques¬ 
tionable statement. Perhaps one may fairly assume that the British 
Government felt obliged to give some satisfaction to Italy^ while at the 
same^time they* were unwilling to admit to the House of Commons 
that they were bound, in certain contingencies, to go to war.” * 

It is impossible even to suhimarise the evidence accumulated by 
Lowes Dickinson as to wh> intoinational anarchy makes war inevitable. 
AH that can be done in this (haptei is to touch on the mam international 
crises that led up to the fust world \var. Each of these crises emeiged 
fiom and v\as linked up with a vast uctwoik of complicated intrigues 
and the clash of Impciialist \cstcd irUcicsts. 

Towards the end of the last centuiy it beramc clear that we were los¬ 
ing oui indushial slait and no longer had the stiength to indulge in the 
luxuiy of “splendid isolation’’. Mi.Jc:>seph Chamhcrlain, the C’onscr\'ativc 
Prime Minister, thcrcfoic approached Cieimany in February 189H with 
a proposal for an Anglo-German alliance. The German Government 
declined the offci, on the doulilc ground that it did not believe the 
Butish Pailiament would approve' the agicement, and that it would 
therefore be unstable, and because it was afiaicl of being dragged by 
England into a war against Russia 

Soon after, the Boer Wai broke out. 1 his was an Imperialist adv eiUure 
ot the “new” t>p( undertaken at the instigation of^linanec” or “mon¬ 
opoly” (apUal In home aifaiis U showed, as Mr. J. A Hobson pointed 
out m his classic book Imhcualism (published in 1903), that iIk' pluiociacy 
which was now the social and financial backbone of both the Gonserva- 
tive and Liberal Parties had heavily inlertcd the Li|)crals loo with 
Impel lalisin. 

In international aflairs the Boer War rcvt'alcd the grave dangei of a 
Gontineiual combination against Gieat Biitain. For a couple of years 
after that war Gnat Bniam * wavered between continuing “splendid 
isolation”, coming down on the side of our traditional friend Germany 
against oui traditional enemies Fiance and Russia, or joining the latter 
Powers against Get many. 

German trade riv^alry, colonial arnlntions and naval piograrame cast 
the die m favour of Fiance and Russia j* 'Fhcn it was rapidly discovered 
that the “conflicts of vital mtcicsts” winch had ficquently brought us to 
the verge of war against Fiance and/or Russia were matters that could 
be easily settled 

Dickinson, ibid 

t But unlv liter Mi Chambeilain and the Duke of Devonshire had regretted 
“the saciificc-i they would have to make in Morocco, Persia and China ”—x e., 
the aggics^sio.n 'hcv would fiave to refrain from committing in deference to oui 
new Allies 

a 
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Egypt 


France had deeply resented our occupation of Egypt in 1882—anothei 
typical bit of ‘‘finance capital’’ Imperialism,* and our failure to with¬ 
draw, in spite of no less than sixty-six pledges to do so “shortly”. France 
and England began a race for the occupation of the Sudan which ended 
in a French and a British detachment meeting at Fashoda in 1898. The 
French gave way. The defeat made them realise the na d for agreement 
between British and French Imperialism in face of the common danger 
from German Imperialism Hence the new' policy of an Anglo-French 
“entente” or understanding 


Morocco 

To (ornent the Entente, Fiance and Great Biitain settled all outstand¬ 
ing issues in 1904 and concluded two treaties, one public and one secret. 
By the public treaty France recognised Britain’s position in Egypt, and 
we ic(ognised that it “appertains to France” to “preserve ordei” in 
Morocco and “to provide assistance for the purpose of all administrative, 
financial and military rcfoims '■which it may lectuirc” Tlie ticaty 
pledged the contracting pai ties to preserve the soveicignty and integrity 
of Morocco. 

In the seciet Anglo-French Tieatv, reinfoued by a secret Franco- 
Spanish Treaty, the subjugation and paitition of Morocco were provided 
for in some detail, with France getting the lion’s share and Spain the 
strip of coast opposite Gibraltar {i.e., Tangier, because we did not want 
a strong Power to command the Straits). 

The whole transaction was another typical example of Impciiahsm, 
undertaken at the instigation of capitalist vested interests and with an 
admixture of power political motives. In modern parlance France and 
Great Bntain decided to make Moiocco a victim of aggression, and 
decidtyl beforehand how the victim was to be caivcd up. The quality 
of the whole transaction, judged by ordinary standards of morality, is 
neatly summed up as follows by Beitiaiid Russell, in The Policy of the 
Entente, A Reply to Professor Gilbut Murray (w'ho had written an 

elaborate apologia for the foreign policy^ of Sir Edwaid Gicy, with the 

* It was preceded as from the sixties by tlie “development” under piessure 
of Egypt. Between i8().i and iByg four loans totalling ;^").»,yoo,ooo and bearing 
a high rate of interest were thrust upon the Khedive. Only ^'3'>,400,000 of this 
sum wasVeceived by Egypt, the nest going into tlie pockets ol I.ondon bankers 
as commission and expenses. The money was then spent by the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment in payments to Biitish contractors. The hat hour works of Alexandria, 
for instance, cost the Egy'ptian Govcinmcnt £2,300,000, of which £1,100,000 
went in profits to contractoi s. By 1876 Egy'pt owed £80,000,000 and had to pav 
interest to the tune of £6,000,000—out of a total Slate revenue of £10,000,000, 
After the occupation Sir Evelyn Baring, of Baring Bios., Bankers, became the 
virtual dictator of Egypt, under the title of Lord Cromer. 
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assistance of the Foreign Office. In charity to Professor Murray it should 
be mentioned that his was a war-time publication): 

“Xo those who are unaccustomed to diplomatic methods, there is 
something repellent in the contradictory character of the public de¬ 
claration and the secret understandings of England, France, and Spain 
in the matter of Morocco. Piiblicly, they stated that they remained 
firmly attached’ to the iiUegiity of Morocco. Secretly, they arranged 
how the booty was to be divided in case this attachment should become 
less firm. If two men wero to declare publicly that they had no inten¬ 
tion of stealing their neighbour’s goods, and were at the same time to 
draw up and sign a careful secret contract as to how' Ins goods were to 
he shared in case they came into possession of them, they would not be 
hcliev'od if they dcclaied, on being caught, that at the time they sin¬ 
cerely hoped they would lemain honest. France and Spain had no 
right to Alorocco except that of contiguity—the very same right which 
the King had to Naboth's \hneyard. The Moorish Empire was inde¬ 
pendent, and its international status was regulated by the Madrid 
Convention of 1880.* If misgovernment were to produce a genuine 
need for European interv'cntion, the obviously right course was to 
make the intervention international, as in the case of the Boxers in 
China. But this was not the course adopted by England, France, and 
Spam. While publicly declaring that they hoped the integrity of 
Morocco could be preserved, they secretly arranged who was to have 
what in case Moroccan independence came to an end. And this con¬ 
tingency was considered sufliciently probable for France to be willing, 
on account of it, to withdraw its long-standing opposition to our occu¬ 
pation of Egypt. The analogy' is exact with our illustration of the two 
burglars, with the addition of a third who is paid to stand out of a 
job at the very moment when the two are publicly protesting their 
wish to remain honest, 

“Professor Murray’s explanation of the secrecy which was preserved 
as to the terms of partition is that the political status of Morocco would 
have been more difficult to maintain if it had become known that 
England and France contemplated the possibility of having to change 
it; and so anxious were the two powers to do nothing to hasten the 
downfall of Morocco that, like benevolent bedside doctors, they con¬ 
cealed the danger fiom the patient and from his friends. This was very 
kind, certainly. But the kindness did not end here. One of the doctors, 
who had expectations fiom the patient’s demise, paid the other to 
leave him in sole charge, and subsequently administered many small 
doses of poison. Finally the patient died, and the doctor came into his 
inheritance. Those who can believe, with Professor Murray, that he 

* Which provided (inter aha) that all the signatories (among whom Germany 
was included) should enjoy most-favoured-nation treatment m Morocco. 
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grieved sincerely for the sick man's cicatli, aic tc* be rongr.Lti ‘ated on 
their charitable disposition.” 

That was the situation. But U must \ ^ ckarly understood that ordinars 
moral standards are inapplicable to povvci po! ics, where is Uk 

only Right. The Moroccan tr insacuoii s nait jnd parcel oi an in¬ 
numerable scries of similar Iransacliorw a’- condiKted by ^anie 
methods and inspired by the rn >tiM>. j hi vjs the (uff of whim 

international relations wcie made in tue • yc^ the tjovc iru< nts. Th.we 
were the objects with which (iiplomats wmc .oncMned, The Gieat 
Powers were almost contiiiuall) r*c<:apicd in hargaini.jg or quarrelling 
about how to divide between ‘hen “selves tlie y ssessions of third parties, 
to be acquired by a j’udiciou^ rnixtiuc < f force and fraud. And v was 
generally the activities of their financial and industrial interests that 
determined the issues about which they haggled, disputed and fought. 
Territory, trade and prestige were what was meant by ‘hoiioifr and vital 
interests’, in the pursuit of which— t.e., in th'' defence of which, for there 
was no difference between the two—any amount of duplicity and violence 
must if necessary be used. And of course the whole busmens was always 
conducted in the most high-flown language, and public appeals w^re 
always made to the loftiest and vaguest of rights, principles, and ideals. 

This does not mean that Foreign Ministers and diplomats were any 
less honourable than other public servants. But it does mean that in 
order to perform their public duty they had to do dishonourable things. 
International anarchy was a vicious system, and power politics—that is, 
bad faith and war—were bound up with that system. It is of the first 
importance to grasp this fact. 

The French Government lo->t no time in carrying out the programme 
of the secret treaties. As a French author quoted by Lowes Dickinson 
puts It: “After rec<"iving the blessing of Great Britain on her work in 
Morocco, France turned to the task of reform with new zeal”. A loan 
guaranteed on the customs, a French military mission to train the police, 
a State Bank, and a programme of building loads and telegraphs (of 
course by French entrepreneurs) were among the reforms pressed on the 
protesting Sultan. As Lowes Dickinson observes: 

“The situation was typical. It was the story of Tunis, of Egypt, and, 
later, of Tripoli. The Great Powers proceed, in such cases, by measures 
that arc well understood. They complain of disorder, and introduce 
military control; they lend money to a frivolous ruler, foreclose upon 
his finances, and thus assume, by steps more or less gradual, according 
to circumstances, the control of the Government and of the economic 
resources of the country.” 
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Tangier 

Everything seemed to be going accoiding to plan when on March 21, 
1905, the German Kaiser landed at Tangier from a German warship and 
formally took the Sultan of Morocco undei his piotection. He insisted 
on the latter's independence and on his own determination to do all in 
his power to safeguard German interests 111 Moiocco He expressed the 
hope that under the Sultan’s sovcicignty “a free Moiocco will remain 
open to the peaceful competition ol all nation^, on a footing of absolute 
ccjualitv”. 

The Geiman Government had got wind ol the existence of the secret 
treaties and suspcc<ed their contents. It was detcimined, in the classical 
tradition of powci politics and Impeiiahsm, to claim its shaie il the 
Moiocean ouster were going to be pried open by the bayonets of the 
Great Poweis. For it was a logical, although peculiarly unsavouiy 
development of the doctiinc of the Balance of Fowei that if oiu Gieat 
Power lopped a piece ofi a victim of aggtession, the other Gieat Poweis 
demanded equivalent pounds of flesh—either from the same 01 some* 
other victim. This was called “compensation’* 

“Compensation” was what Gcimany w'as demanding, and backing her 
demand with the usual threat of force, although in a particularly crude 
and provocative manner But what she asked for was not, according to 
modern standaids, unjust. Slie pointed out that an international ti< atv — 
that of ih8o—guaranteed the signatoiics "‘mosl-fav’ou?*cd-nation” tieat 
ment m Morocco, and proposed, theieioic. that the future of the (ountrv 
should be settled at an international confrn iice on the basis of the ‘‘open 
door” and respect loi the sovereignty of the Sultan and the territoiial 
mtegiity of his countiy. This, of course, did not mean that Germanv 
cared any moie loi these pnnciplcs or foi treaty obligations than any 
other Great Powt i, I)ut simply tliat it suited hei interests at the time to 
take that line 

The German GovemmentS view was expressed by tlic Kaisei w'lien 
he told President (Theodore) Roosevelt that Franco’s obj'cct was to 
absorb Morocco and suiround it with a ring-fcnce ol high tanfls, and 
that 


“f 01 inutv-hv’c veais Geimany has been obliged to keep an aimed 
defensive against I ranee. As soon as France discovers that Gcimany 
meekly submit> to her bullying, we feel sure that she will become moio 
aggressive in other quarters, and we do not considci a demand for a 
icvision of the Treaty of Fiankfoit to be far off.” 

Ihis leferreil to the failure of Germany since 1870 to induce France to 
accept the loss ol Alsace-Lorraine and abandon the idea o{ ^^RSvanche^\ 
Ihe interesting point is that from the German point of view it w'as a 
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(lioice between bullying oi being bullied—there was no third alternative. 
That was also how the niattci looked to France and Great Britain, but 
with the roles reversed. Both sides, on the assumptions of power politics, 
were right. 

M. Delcassc, the French Foieign Minister, who was violently anti- 
Brifish before 1904, violently anti-German after 1904, and a jingo and 
Impenahst all the lime, wanted to resist the German demand by war if 
neccssaiy. The British Foreign Secretary, Lord Lansdowne, assured 
France of full British support in case of war. When the Conservative 
Government went out of olFice at the end of Hio',, the assurance was 
renewed by Sir Isdward (ircy. It is tiuc the laberal F'oreign Secictary 
was careful to couch his assurance m terms that ga\e it a ckmorratic 
flavour. On being asked by tlic Fr^ncli Amljassadoi whether in case of 
war Great Butain would suppoil France, he replied: 

‘T could piomise nothing to anv foicign IViwei unless it was sub¬ 
sequently to receive the w'holc-h< aited suppoit ol public opinion here 
if the cx'casion arose I said, in my opinion, it wai was loiced upon 
Fiance them, on the cjnestion of Morocco—a question winch had just 
been the subject of agrt'c ment between this country and Fiance, an 
agreement cxceechnglv jxipulai on both sides—that it, out of that 
agreement, wai was foicecl on Fiance at that time, in my \ ic\V public 
opinion would have rallnxl it) th(‘ maltnial suppoit of Fiance I gave 
ncj pioinisc, but I cxpus^^cl that o])iiuoii duiing the* ciwis. as far as I 
lemembei, almost in the saihe woicls to the French Ambassador and 
the German Ambassadoi." 

But Sii Edward GicyS as compared with Lord Lansdownc’s assuiance 
was essentially a dislinc tion without a difleicnce For, as Lowes Dickin¬ 
son observes: 

“In suc^i matters the h'orciga Secietaiy, the C’abinet, and the Press 
have the power to clcteinimc opinion. It would have been easy to 
represent the Fieiu h as a peaceable, innocent people and the Germans 
as hectoring bullies, foi no one tlicrpkncw anything about the secret 
treaties. Moreovei, the fate of Gibialtar and of the entrance to the 
Mcditeriancan was likelv to appeal much more to the British than the 
quanel between Serbia and Austria did in 1914 So that it is at least 
questionable whether the then House of Commons would have over- 
thiown the Governmcr.t ratlier than sanction war.” 

French pacifist and ladiral opinion compelled the Government to get 
rid of the fire-eating M. Delcassc, even though this could be represented 
as yielding to German piesSuie, and in spite of the fulminations of the 
Right in both Franc*^ and Great Britain. After coming within an ace of 
war, the Entente Powers agreed to Germany’s demand foi a conference, 
which was held at Algeciras. 
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At first sight it seems shocking that the British Government—and a 
Liberal Government at that—should have been willing to plunge this 
country into war for the sake of resisting Germany’s demand for an 
international conference and the ^'opcn door” in Morocco, and in order 
to support France in acting on the iniquitous, secret Anglo-French 
‘deal’, which was contrary to the public treaty obligations of the two 
Powers, for the subjugation and partition of Morocco. But there arc 
several facts to remember. 

By 1906 the plutocracy—that is, ‘‘finance capital”—dominated both 
the Conservative and Liberal Parties. The leaders of the two parties 
were for the most part so much in agreement on fundamentals, and so 
closely united by family, social and economic ties, as to give some 
colour to Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s political satires. The bulk of the Liberal 
Party supported the purely Imperialist Boer War. After victory, Camp¬ 
bell Bannerman’s personal stand on what he believed was a question of 
right swung the Cabinet in favour of giving autonomy to the Union of 
South Africa. This was a great thing, a bold application of the principle 
of nationality which was always a Liberal liadition, and a further de¬ 
velopment of the tradition, painfully implanted in our ruling class by the 
American Revolution and early troubles in Canada, that British posses¬ 
sions ruled by whites should have self-government. 

But after the war British finance capital was in any case in control of 
South African investment opportunities, and so the City did not much 
object to political and even tarilT autonomy. In other woids, the Liberal 
Government’s South African policy was an enlightened and up-to-date 
form of Imperialism. But it did not challenge the main driving force— 
finance capital—behind modern Imperialism 

The Liberal Government believed just as implicitly as its Conservative 
predecessors in the fundamental assumptions of capitalism and their 
international application—Imperialism. Indeed, it was not conscious 
that these things were “assumptions” at all. To the Liberal Imperialists 
who were in charge of the Government’s foreign policy they seemed 
part of the order of nature. They had inherUed the British Empire as a 
going concern, as the greatest of the Great Powers, functioning in a 
world of international anarchy and Imperialism. They were trustees, 
and their job was to keep ihcir end up in the Balance of Power, to do 
their best to preserve peace so far as “honour and vital interests” allowed, 
and to prepare as effectively as they could for war against the day 
when this should no longer prove possible. 

Given this unquestioning acceptance of the fundamentals of the social 
and Imperial order, the Liberal Government naturally felt constrained 
to continue the foreign policy of its Conservative predecessors. It felt it 
must back France, whatever the merits of the issue'^etween France and 
Germany, or risk tjre break-up of the Entente and the success of Ger¬ 
many’s attempts to bring France and Russia into a Continental combine 
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that would isolate us, destroy the Balance of Power and peg out claims 
in. Africa and China highly distasteful to British Impenal ambitions. 
These were the ‘‘reasons of State’* that alone counted, for they wcie 
grounded in the necessities of self-preservation. 

For the same reason, and in view of the acute danger of war, Sir 
Edward Grey agreed to the French request that there should be con¬ 
versations—secret, of course—betw^eeii the two General Staffs. Later 
there were naval conversations as well. 

The theory was that these conversations would icsult in agreements as 
to just how British and Ficnch forces could co-operate in case the Biitish 
Government decided to support France in a war, but would leave us 
free to decide our political course of action in the light of the circum¬ 
stances at the time. How this policy worked out in practice will be made 
clear subsequently in this survey of the events that led to the first w’orld 
war.* 


The A^glo-Russian Entente \nd Persia 

An Anglo-Russian undeistanding was the necessary corollary to the 
Western Entente. The negotiations were complicated by the fact that 
Russia and Japan were at war, and that Japan was at the time oui 
Ally.f The end of the war icmovcd this difficulty. But only to raise a 
greater. 

Defeat at the hands of Japan had led to the outbreak of the first 
Russian revolution. The Czarist Government’s need of support was. 
becoming desperate. The disorders thioughout the country grew worse 
and worse. On October 31, 1905^, the Czar was forced to grant a Con¬ 
stitution. The army and navy were in a mutinous condition and money 
was urgently required to put things right. 

But the Duma {i.e., Parliament) under the Constitution had nominal 
control of taxation, and would not relieve the Government of its financial 
embarrassments until it had agreed to reforms. 

The Kaiser would gladly have helped his Russian cousin, but had no 
money to spaic. France, which had hitherto been Russia’s financier, 
began to feel that the security was shaky. French public opinion thought 
that support of the Czarist bureaucracy was unworthy of the French 
Republic. 

M. Clemenceau, in the Aurore, ^varned his countrymen against floating 
any Russian loans until the state of the country had improved. 

♦ Sec the sections on “The Naval and Military Conversations” and “The 
Final Crisis”. 

t The Far Eastern situation was one section of ll\e general scramble-of the 
Great Powers for colonies, concessions, “spheres of influence”, etc. As it does not 
directly constitute one of the stages to the first world war, it ts not mentioned 
in this chapter. 
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“After having furnished the Czar”, he wrote, “with the financial 
resources which were destined to lead to his defeat abroad, it now 
remains for us to supply him with the financial resources destined to 
assure his victory over hJs own subjects” {Times, February i, 

According to Gil Bias, the representatives of Parisian finance in January 
1906 drew up conditions for any fresh loan to Russia, including the grant¬ 
ing of full control over finance to the Duma. 

All Liberal opinion in Russia was against the conclusion of a loan while 
the status and powers of the Duma remained in doulpt. On April 9, 
1906, the Times coirespondent at St Petcrsbuig reported: 

“The Opposition oigam continue their campaign against the con¬ 
clusion of a foreign loan befoie the Duma meets. A host of arguments 
is adduced in support of then contention, but all amount to this, that 
they are afraid that the Goveinment, having secuicd a large sum of 
money, will tiy to Icnonse the Duma just as it terrorised the elections. 
The Russian press has, unfortunately, too deep and too lasting a mis¬ 
trust of its Government ” 

A few days later an Anglo-Fiench loan to Russia ol ^^90,000,000 was 
concluded * The initialuc was taken in tins matter by Great Britain, 
and the Foreign Office exerted its inlluciuc on the Chty m raising the 
loan. Tiic first Duma was opened by the (’zai on May 9, and dissolved 
on July 22. After that the counter-ievolution began with a vengeance.* 
The clay aftei the dissolution of the Duma the Times wTOtc : 

“The Gov^einmcnt’s atbitiaiy step, indeed, justifies only loo com¬ 
pletely those Russian lefonneis who besought the friends of constitu¬ 
tional liberty in the West not to lend more money lo the autocracy. . . . 
The Russian Government obtained their loan by what now looks un¬ 
commonly like false pretences, but they cannot live on it for ever . . . 
how can they hope to hold clown for e\cr an exasperated people?” 

But, observes Bertrand Russell, from whose pamphlet The Policy of the 
Entente,^ igo^-14, most of these facts arc taken: 

“The hopes of the Tunes weie vain, and its penitence was biief 
Step by step, the Czar recovered his power. I’he more venal of his 
opponents were bought, the rest were dispersed to the scaffold, the 
gaols", and the convict settlements of Siberia. Finland was punished 
for its moment of freedom, Poland for the hundredth time tasted the 
bitterness of bondage, the army was reorganised, and soon the Czar 

* The puichasing power of the pound in those days being two to tliree times 
what It IS today# and Government budgets being only a fraction of their present 
dimensions 
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was at liberty to extend the blessings of his rule by the suppression of 
freedom in Persia. If the loan had been postponed for a few months, 
none of these results could have been achieved. Russia’s gratitude is 
only to be secured by signal services, but fortunately for our Foreign 
Office the moment was one at which a signal service was possible. A 
Liberal Russia, which would have meant a new Europe and a new 
Asia, was prevented by our timely interv'ention. 

“There can be no icasonablc doubt that it wa^ the Englisn and 
French command of capital that inclined Russia to reject the offered 
friendship of Germany. The experience of the Western Powers during 
the first Moroccan crisis, in 1905, had shown them the dangers of a 
policy of conquest while Russia was weak: deliberately and patiently 
they set to work to make Russia seem stiong tlirough suppression of 
liberty.” 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, it will be remembered, deplored the 
dissolution of the first Duma in a great ^petch which ended with the 
famous cry: “The Duma is dead! Long live the Duma!” But he omitted 
to mention that tVie Duma had been killed with the help oi the money 
lent to the Czar through the good offices of his Government. 

At first sight this contrast between words and deeds seems shocking. 
But in the first place it is not certain how far Sir Edward Grey had 
informed his Piime Minister ol the transaction, noi even how far the 
Foreign Secretary himself knew what his officials had done to persuade 
the City to raise the loan. Moreover, as usual, all concerned had what 
may be described as a moral alibi—their trust in the good intentions of 
the Czar and their refusal to believe that he really intended to break his 
promises and suppress the Duma. One-way creduUty, wilful ignorance 
and wishful thinking based on class bias are a psychological phenomenon 
that is met with again and again in studying British foreign policy. 

Quite apart from what could be done in the way of class-biassed self- 
deception there was always the straight realist argument that Russia 
should be kept strong and not allowed “to fall into disorder”. In power 
politics a State is always treated as a unit, and strength is measured in 
terms of physical force. It was clean against all the traditions of power 
politics to calculate that if the Revolution were successful in Russia it 
might have effects inside Germany that would liberalise that country as 
well. Then, as now, there were powerful elements in the City and 
in the Liberal as well as the Conservative Party that, although friends of 
democracy in the abstract, distrusted any revolutionary movement in the 
concrete, even in a country so reactionary as Czarist Russia. 

Finally, on August 31, 1907, Russia and Great Britain concluded then- 
outstanding differences in an agreement by which Tibet was to be left 
alone as a sort of buffer State under Chinese suzerainty; Afghanistan 
was recognised by Russia as being under Biitish suzerainty; in Persia a 
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Russian sphere of influence was established in the northern half of the 
country and a British sphere was established in the southern half of the 
remainder, with the intermediate territory as a neutral zone. Both parties 
recognised the independence and integrity of Persia, and each recognised 
the other’s “special rights” in their respective spheres. Afghanistan and 
Persia, which were nominally sovereign States, and Tibet, which was 
nominally a pan of China, were, needless to say, not consulted in making 
ihcst. arrangements. 

The Anglo-Russian agreement over Persia was part of the drawing 
together of those tw’o countries against Germany, and was a further step 
in “peaceful pcnctiation” of the usual type in Persia. Germany was 
pressing her Bagdad railway project, which would have brought her into 
the Middle East, and the Anglo-Pcrsian agreement was the usual com¬ 
bination of power-poljtical and finance-capital motives to keep her out of 
Pcisia and to get ready to fight her if she tried too hard to push herself 
into the Persian market. 

The Russians had gone to w'ork by lending large sums to the corrupt 
and frivolous Shah, with control over Persian revenues as security. 
Bntish financial interests concentrated on buying up concessions. In one 
liansaction a monopoly was given to a British firm for the production, 
sale and export of all the tobacco of Persia. The capital was £650,000 
and the annual net profit was estimated at £371,000! The concession 
was given by the Shah and was regarded by him as his personal property. 
But the Peisians boycotted the tobacco, because they refused to smoke 
what had been soiled by the hands of infidels. Thereupon the company 
demanded half-a-million pounds compensation for the cancelling of its 
concession, and tins was raised by a loan from a British bank at 6%. The 
Pcisian people sIoqlI the racket in the form of taxes. And of course 
British gunboats and Russian troops were in the background to see that 
their respective country’s financiers were given a warm welcome and 
handsome tieatmeni b> the Shah. 

A', far back as igoo a French resident wrote that “from concession to 
concession Persia will soon be entirely in the hands of foreigners” 

What Peisian patriots thought about it is picturesquely expressed in 
the following passage Irom the writings of Sayyid Jamal iid Din * 

“\^erily the Shah s purpose wavereth, his character is vitiated, his 
jicrceptions arc failing and his heart is corrupt. . . . Pie hath sold to 
the foes of oui faith the greater part of the Persian lands and the profits 
accruing therefrom, to wit, the mines, the ways leading thereunto, 
the roads connecting them with the fiontier of the country, the inns 
about to be built by the side of these extensive arteries of communica¬ 
tion, which will ramify through all parts of the kingdom, and the 
gardens and fields sun ounding them. Also the tobacco with the chief 
^ centres of its cultivation, the lands on which it is grown, and the 



dwellings of the custodians, carriers, and sellers wherever these are to 
be found. He has similarly disposed of the grapes used for making 
wine, and the shops, factories, and wine-presses appertaining to this 
trade throughout the whole of Persia • and so likewise soap, candles, 
and sugar, and the factories connected thcre‘..^ith. Lastly there is the 
bank. And what shall cause thee to understand what is the bank.* it 
means‘the complete handing over of the rc^ns of gove»’nment to the 
enemy of Islam, the enslaving of the people to that enemy, the sur¬ 
rendering of them and of all dominions and authoniy in*f> the hands of 
the foreign foe. In short, this criminal iia^ oifered tin provine-^ of the 
Persian land to auction amongst die Powers, and i', sell.ne the realms 
of Islam and the abodes of Muhammad and ’ is household (to whom 
be greeting and salutation) to fortigncrs. But Ijv leason of the ess 
of his nature and meanness ot his undei landing he sells them for a 
paltry sum, and at a wretched pric^. (Yea, thus if is when meanness 
and avarice are mingled with treason and folly !)”•** 

There was, in fact, a strong patriotic iiiovement in Persia demanding 
the modernisation of the country and a Parliament and Constitution. 
This movement compelled the Shah m August 1906 to grant their 
request. The new-born Parliament met in October of that year and 
immediately took in hand the balancing of the budget by cutting down 
expenditure, including the Shah's Civil List. 

The conclusion of the Anglo-Russian agreement in August 1907 
alarmed all progressive opinion in Persia. Thereupon the British 
Minister in Teheran, with the knowledge and co-operation of the Russian 
Legation, issued an explanatory commcntai y to the Persian Government 
on the Anglo-Russian agreement. 

“Information has reached me”, says the commentary, “that the 
report is rife in Persia that the result of the Agreement concluded 
between England and Russia w^ill be the intervention of these two 
Powers in Persia, and the partition of Persia betw^een them.” 

The negotiations between England and Russia, the commentary goes 
on, are of a wholly different character. Sir Edward Grey and the Russian 
Foreign Minister arc completely in accord on two fundamental points: 

“Firstly, neither of the two Powers will interfere in the affairs of 
Persia unless injury is inflicted on the persons or property of their 
subjects. 

“Secondly, negotiations arising out of the Anglo-Russian Agree¬ 
ment must not violate the integrity and independence of Persia. 

* Quoted in G. Lowes Dickinson's The International Anarchy — igo^-igr^f 
hereinafter referred to as “Dickinson”. All quotations in this chapter whose 
source is not given are taken from Dickinson. 
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“Sir Edward Grey also observes that hitherto antagonism has 
existed between England and Russia, each of whom has endeavoured 
to prevent the continuance of the other in Persia, and had this anta¬ 
gonism been prolonged in the present uncertain state of Peisia, one 
or buth of these Powers might have been tempted to interfere m the 
internal affairs of Persia, so not to allow the other to profit by the 
existing state of things, or to profit by it to the dctiiment of others. 
The object of the present negotiations between England and Russia is 
to pi event such difTicultics from arising between them. . . . 

“Both Ministers aie entirely in accord as to the policy of non¬ 
intervention in Peisia, and have left no possible ground for doubt in 
the matter. 

“As to the reported partition ol Peisia between Russia and England, 
concerning which it is asserted that the two Powers abovc-mt ntioncd 
wish to define spheres of influence foi themselves, Sir Edward Grey 
and M Isvolsky have explicitly deelaicd tiiat these leports have no 
foundation What the two Powers desire is to come to an agieement 
which will prevent future difficulties from arising, by guaranteeing 
that neither Powei will aim at acquiiing influence in those parts of 
Persia which are adjacent to the fiontier of the other . . . 

“From the above statements you will see how' baseless and unfounded 
are the rumours which have lately prevailed in Persia concerning the 
political ambitions of England and Russia in this country. The object 
of the two Powers in making this Agree ment is not in any way to attack, 
but lathci to assure for ever the indcpcndeiKe of Persia. Not only 
do they not wish to have at hand an\ excuacfoi intervention, but their 
object in these friendly negotiations wa^ not to allow one another to inter¬ 
vene on tlie pretext of safeguarding their interests. The two Powers 
hope that in the futuic Persia will be foi ever delivered from the fear of 
foieign intervention, and will thus be perfectly free to manage her own 
aflaiis in her own way, whereby advantage will accrue both to hcisclf 
and to the whole woild,” 

One cunous fact about this dcclaratiou was that when asked about it a 
few years later (December 14, 1911) Sir Edward Grey had no knowledge 
of Its existence. Similar ignorance had been expressed by his Under¬ 
secretary, Mr. Aclancl, on Deeciqbci f;, 1911. 

Anothei cunous fact is that these ciucstions were asked because by 
Dcccmbci 1911 more than half of Persia had been absorbed by Russia 
and was under Russian militaiv occupation, and more than half of the 
rcmalncl^l had been absorbed by us 

The third cuiious fact is that m the process of achieving the extinction 
of Peisian independence the libcial patriotic mov^ement had been crushed 
by Russia and Great Britain, the corrupt and reactionary Shah had been 
suppoited and fearful atrocities had been committed. Incidentally, an 
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American adviser—Mi. Shuster—who was fearless, honest and devoted 
to the cause of the Government he served and who had been appointed 
by the Persians, was dismissed in reply to a Russian ultimatum to winch 
Sir Edward Grey assented. 

The dirty work was done by the Russian Czanst Government and its 
agents in Persia, with the local British officials and Sir Edward Grey in 
the background being dragged along from one outrage to another as 
unhappy accomplices and accessories after the fact 

However, it would be an error to suppose that tlie Foreign Office and 
British diplomats on the spot had any particular sympathy for the 
Persian national liberation movement riieir attitude summed u]> 
in a despatch from Sir Arthui Nicholson, then British Ambassador at 
Petrograd and later Permanent Uiidcr-SerretaT / tor Foieign Affairs. 
The despatch pointed out that if, as was pn posed and as subsequently 
happened, Russian troops intervened .it Tabiiz, where foreign consuls 
were said to be in danger, the result would incidentally help the national¬ 
ists besieged in that town by troops of the Shal . 

“But I submit that the chief object to be kept in view is the safety 
of the Consuls, even at the iisk of the measures which circumstances 
have rendered necessary proving of benefit to the popular movement 
at Tabriz.” * 

The Foreign Office naturally could not feel much sympathy for 
attempts by Orientals to make themselves independent and run their 
own finances, for this was setting a very bad example from the point of 
view of the Imperialist Powers. 

When the Russians did get into Tabriz they established a reign of 
terror and carried out the most appalling atrocities, both directly and by 
giving a free hand to one Samad Khan Shuja-ud-DowIch, a henchman 
of the Shah. This man became de facto Governor of Tabriz with the 
approval of the Russians and of the British Consul. 

The Russians had begun, after a good deal of indiscriminate work with 
the bayonet, by hanging eight of the leading Nationalists, including the 
Moslem equivalent of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Sikat-ul- 
Islam, described by a British officer who knew him as “a man of ver)' 
unusual ability, great personal charm and singularly broad-minded. 
He was on excellent terms not only with his co-rcligionists, but with the 
Christians of the city.” He had previously been refused the right to seek 
refuge in the British Consulate. Shuja-ud-Dowleh then began tortures 
and exocutions, not sparing even children of twelve. Men were beaten 
to death in water-ponds, the mouths of some of those who had spoken in 
favour of the Constitution were sewn up, horse-shoes were nailed to men’s 
feet and they were driven through the bazaar; an orator had his tongue 
cut out before execution, other men were blinded, etc. 

* Quoted by Bertrand Russell, op, at. 52. 
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The British Consul sent no report of these events to the Foreign Office 
in order to make it quite clear that officially he knew nothing about them 
and had no responsibility. 

However, the British Government did join with the Russians in urging 
the Persian Government to confirm the appointment of Shuja-ud-DowIeh 
as Governor. But the Persians refused. 

Prodigies were done by the Foreign Office in the hushing up at home 
of what was happening in Persia. But even so some of the news leaked 
through. As Russian and British encroachments on Persian indepen¬ 
dence grew, British public opinion began to display an inconvenient 
c uriosity. ► 

Sir Edward Grey was in a painful dilemma. On the one hand, it was 
essential for the sake of the Balance of Power and British Imperialism to 
maintain the Entente with Czanst Russia and our grip on Southern Per¬ 
sia, which was important both as a source of oil and for strategic reasons. 
The Russians exploited this fact. Sazonoff, the Russian Foreign Minister, 
wrote in 1910: 

“The English, pursuing as they do vital aims in Europe, will if 
necessary sacrifice certain interests in Asia in order to maintain the 
Convention with us. These circumstances wc can naturally turn to 
our advantage, for instance in our Persian policy.” 

Moreover, the Russians were blackmailing Gieat Britain with the 
possibility of turning to Germany if wc did not do what ihey wanted. 

On the other hand, the situation in Persia was so unsavoury that the 
repercussions on public opinion might upset Sir Edward Grey’s whole 
foreign policy. Dickinson gives instance after instance of Grey’s warnings 
to the Russians of the possible reaction on the Anglo-Russian Agreement 
of what they were doing in Persia. A few examples will suffice: 

‘‘Should the unity of our action in Persia conic to an end, this would 
necessarily mean the disruption of the Entente. It would result—in a 
far shorter period than is generally believed—in a new orientation of 
English politics.” 

This was in the course of regretting a Russian ultimatum and the 
advance of a Russian division towards the Persian capital. The Russian 
demands, suggested Sir Edward Grey, should have been more moderate 
and presented in a milder foim. 

But the Persians accepted the Russian ultimatum. Whereupon the 
Russians presented three new ultimata demanding (i) the payment by 
Persia of the costs of their military expedition; (2) the dismissal of the 
American adviser; (3) the assurance that henceforward the Persian 
Government would appoint no foreigner without the approval of the 
Russian and British Ministers at Teheran. Sir Edward Grey deprecated 
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the first of these three demands, but did not object to the other two. He 
urged that Russian troops should occupy the Persian capital ‘‘only in 
case of extreme necessity”. 

“I fear that the St. Petersburg Cabinet does jiot sufficiently take into 
account how unexpectedly the Persian question, if it be not properly 
handled, may bring about a discussion of foreign policy as a whole. 
If demands be made which we cannot declare to covered by the 
Anglo-Russian Convention, then the Persian question ^Aould be lost 
sight of, and the question of foreign policy in geneial, Russia’s as well 
as England’s, would take its place This would be regicttablc, and 1 
am in the greatest anxiety,” 

Sir Edward Grey then went on to suggest I hat if with Russian con¬ 
nivance he could overcome the piescnt difficulues: 

“We could perhaps form a Persian Government which would 
recognise the necessity of faking Russia’s interests into account, instead 
of continually setting up opposition”. 

“Non-intervention” in Persia, it will be observed, was going from 
strength to strength. 

The Russians refused Sir Edward Grey’s modest requests and timid 
suggestions, and the Persian Parliament refused the three Russian 
ultimata because, as one member said, 

“It may be the will of Allah that our liberty and our sovereignty 
should be taken from us by force, but let us not sign them away with 
our own hands”. 

The final tragedy, the bloody finLh, has already been described. 

This record of events may be left to speak for itself. But, m justice to 
those responsible for it, it must be emphasised that it appeared in their 
eyes as the price to be paid for the Anglo-Russian Entente, which they 
legarded as a necessity. How strong that argument seemed to the genera¬ 
tion that was called upon to estimate those needs may be gathered from 
the fact that Professor Gilbert Murray, m the pamphlet already referred 
to, says of Sir Edward Grey’s policy in Persia that “as a Liberal and a 
reasonable man I cannot condemn it, though I admit that it failed to 
achieve its full object”. He adds that so far as he can see Liberals have 
no right “to attack and denounce Sir Edward Grey for his policy in 
Persia”. 

This is the argument of “reasons of State”, which rests upon accepting 
the social foundations of power-politics and Imperialism as something 
beyond the control of man, at least in the day and age of the Asquith- 
Grey Government. 
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The Annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina 

The scene now shifts from Moiocco and Persia to the Balkans, from the 
westernmost and easternmost to the northernmost extremity of what 
used to be the Turkish Empire. The Austro-Hungarian and Ottoman 
Empires, which met in the Balkans, were both survivals of an older 
political tradition. Each was multi-national in structure and each grew 
more ramshackle and precarious as the ideas of Liberalism, democracy 
and nationality, released by the French Revolution, advanced eastwards 
in Euiope during the nineteenth century Among the welter of nationali¬ 
ties kept together and held down by the Ottoman Empire in the Balkans, 
the Serbs, Bulgars, Rumanians and Greeks emerged as independent 
States in the last century, but each with unsatisfied territorial and ethnic 
claims. In the case of all four Powers these claims were directed against 
what remained of the Ottoman Empire in Europe—namely, Macedonia 
and Albania. In the case of Serbia and Rumania there were also irre¬ 
dentist claims to be satisfied at the expense of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. Bui these claims were allo^ved to he dormant, in the case of 
Rumania until the Great War, and in the case of Serbia until near the 
end of last century. Rumania was an ally of Austria until she was bought 
over by the Entente in 1915, and Serbia was m the Austrian camp until 
induced to accept Russian protection. 

At the Berlin Conference in 1878 Austria received the assent of the 
Powers to occupy the nominally Turkish provinces of Bosnia and Herze¬ 
govina, inhabited by Croats, a people closely allied to the Serbs and 
speaking the same language (although Roman Catholic instead of Greek 
Orthodox m lehgion, and using the Latin instead of the Cyrillic alpha¬ 
bet). The occupation was, of course, preceded by negotiations with the 
other Great Powers. The Italians objected to the Austrian occupation, 

“I expressed”, says C'nspi, the Italian Foreign Minister at the time, 
in his Memoiis, “the opinion of the Italian Government, to Lord 
Derby and Bismarck, who both replied ‘Take Albania’, with a simul- 
tancousness that struck me as astonishing. I naturally demanded: 
‘But what would I do with it?’ Whereupon Derby said: ‘After all it is 
something’, and Bismaick added Tf you don’t like Albania, take some 
other Turkish terr tory on the Adriatic’ ” 

The coiivcisation is interesting as casting light on the methods and 
morals of power politics, for all the three Great Powers concerned had 
given solemn and repeated pledges to maintain the territorial integrity 
of the Turkish Empire (so had Austria-Hungary, for that matter). 

At the time Austiia-Hiingary contented herself with reserving “the 
right to annex these provinces at whatever moment she deemed oppor¬ 
tune”, although occupying them immediately. She chose to exercise this 
“right” in 1908, for reasons into which it is needless to enter. 
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By that time Germany was doubly inteiested in the Balkan Peninsula, 
first as an ally of Austria, and secondly because the German Govern¬ 
ment was supporting the ambitious project of German bankers, big 
business-men and power politicians for a railway to Bagdad. Russia 
was interested as the “protector” of the small Slav States, Bulgaria and 
Serbia, which meant that she wanted to use them to stop the increase of 
Austro-German influence in the Balkans because of Gzaiist Russia n 
own ambition to seize Constantinople and the Straits Ihe success of 
Germany’s Bagdad railway project and the acxompanyirg increase of 
German influence in Turkey would have made it j'mpr»ssiblc to realise 
this ambition. Italy had her eye on bits of the Aclrutic eoa^i, which were 
also coveted by Serbia. France and Cxeat Britan, were interested m the 
situation through their allies and on g^nci.il Balaiic' of Power ground>. 

In the case of Austiia. Balkan affairs weic in the literal sense of the 
term a “vital interest”, because Serbian nationalism could not be satis¬ 
fied except by the disruption of the Austio-Hungarian Empire. The 
interest of all the other Powers concerned was essentially a question of 
Imperialism and the Balance of Power. 

The Austrian annexation of Bosnia-Herzcgovina, although it merely 
legalised the de facto situation that had existed for half a century, caused 
fury in Serbia. One Seibian newspaper called for “immediate mobilisa¬ 
tion and war to life and death against the Monarchy”, with the interest¬ 
ing addition that “only in that case will other Powers support Serbia”. 
The Serbian statesman, Milovanovich, reports Protitch as saying: 
“Between us and Austria-Hungary there can only be peace and good 
neighbourly relations if Austria i enounces her position as a Great 
Power, if she makes up her mind to assume the role of an eastern Switzer¬ 
land”. 

But Russia was still suffering so severely from the effects of her defeat 
at the hands of Japan that she could not support Seibia. France and 
Great Britain were unwilling to risk war on this issue. On the other 
hand, the German Government demonstratively took its stand by the 
side of Austria and proclaimed its readiness to back that country, even at 
the cost of war. The German Chancellor adopted this attitude because, 
as reported by Von Schoen, of the German Foreign Office: 

“He was not averse to letting things take their course to a climax 
and to a trial of strength between the Central Powers bloc and the 
Triple Entente, which was not yet firmly established, as he was con¬ 
vinced that none of the Powers would draw the sword, and that, when 
it came to a question of bending or breaking, Russia would climb down 
from her high horse and would also call her vassal Serbia to order.” 

In short, the Austro-German combination had successfully asserted 
their will in the game of power politics against the Triple Entente and 
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by the usual means of threatening war. The consequences, in the words 
of a Serbian diplomat, Bogitshevich, were that: 

< 

“From this time forward all the political activities of Russia wcie 
directed, in the most intense manner, toward the creation of as large 
a combination of Powers as possible against Austria-Hungary and 
Germany, with the clearly recognisable purpose to compel a decision 
by force of arms at a chosen moment favourable to Russia.*’ 

Mr. Churchill, m World Crisis, Vol. I, p. 36, confirms this view of the 
consequence of this particular piece of power politics: 

“The Teutonic triumph was complete. But it was a victory gained 
at a perilous cost. France, after her treatment in 1905, had begun a 
thorough military reorganisation. Now Russia, 1910, made an enor¬ 
mous increase in her already vast army; and both Russia and France, 
smarting under similar experiences, closed their ranks, cemented their 
alliance, and set to work to construct, with Russian labour and French 
money, the new strategic railway systems of which Russia’s western 
frontier stood in need ” 


Agadir 

The road to the fiist world war now doubles back to Morocco. At the 
Algeciras Conference, France, wath the help of Great Britain and Spam 
and by hci own skilful diplomacy, had succeeded in getting the practical 
arrangements as regards the police forces and similar matters in Morocco 
settled on lines that gave her the freedom of action she wanted. Germany, 
on the other hand, had got in the Algeciras Treaty the statement that 
the intioduction of reforms into Morocco should be based upon the 
“three-fold principle of the sovereignty and independence of his Majesty 
the Sultan, the integrity of his dominions and economic liberty without 
any inequality”, and that the provisions of the Act of Algeciras should 
prevail over the terms of any treaties, conventions or other arrangements 
that contradicted those provisions. 

Nominally, therefore, the Act of Algeciras set aside the secret treaties 
providing for the subjugation and partition of Morocco. But the British, 
French and Spanish Governments continued to base their policy on the 
secret treaties and paid only lip service to the Act of Algeciras (to which 
they were, of course, parties). 

Left opinion in France, led by the Socialists, put up a really gallant 
and long-drawn fight to base French policy on the Act of Algeciras. 
Mr. E. D. Morel, in Ten Tears of Secret Diplomacy, enumerates no less than 
nine resolutions between 1908 and 19 ii passed by the French Chamber 
by large majorities expressing its determination to observe the Algeciras 
Act and disclaiming intervention in the internal affairs of Morocco. He 
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also gives startling details of how the French Foreign Office, colonial 
officials, military authorities and financial interests, using French politi¬ 
cians as their cat’s-paws, set at naught the will of Parliament and pushed 
the country farther and farther along the road to the conquest of Morocco. 

All the classic methods of Imperialism were used. Trivial incidents 
were seized upon as excuses for large-scale military occupations for which 
the Moorish Government was then called upon to pay. 1 here was more 
than a suspicion that these incidents had in some cases been encouraged 
to provide the necessary excuse for military intervention. M. Dclcasse, the 
French Foreign Minister, practically forced the Sultan to contract a 
;^2,500,ooo French loan at 5%, which was floated by the French banks 
in such a way that they kept £500,000 as a profit and actually paid 
Morocco only £1,920,000. Sixty per cent, of the Customs was pledged 
as revenue for this loan. 

In igo8 a further big consolidated loan was floated on the remaining 
40% of the customs. I'his was an international loan with French banks 
taking up to 40%, German 20%, British 15% and Spanish 15%. The 
bonds, of a nominal value of 500 francs, were taken up by the banks at 
435, issued to the public at 485, were several times over-subscribed and 
went up to 507 on the afternoon of the day of issue. This consolidated 
loan amounted to over £4,000,000. The Sultan had to be compelled by 
a French ultimatum to accept it! 

An attempted agreement providing for Franco-German economic 
cooperation broke down owing to the greed of the vested interests 
concerned. 

Finally, after extensive violations of every provision of the Act of 
Algeciras, the time was ripe for abandoning it altogether. 

In the spring of igi i the French Agent at Fez, the capital of Morocco, 
sent alarming reports as to the safety of the Europeans in that city. 
The French Government launched a military expedition to rescue them. 
There was no danger to the Europeans when the expedition arrived. 
Mr. Morel, in Ten Years of Secret Diplomacy y quotes a mass of contemporary 
evidence to show that there never was any real danger and that the whole 
thing was a *Tamp” by the Imperialist interests grouped in the Comiti du 
MaroCy to bring about the military occupation. 

Meanwhile, Spain had also occupied the strip assigned to her under 
the secret treaty, on a similar pretext of “maintaining order”. 

It became clear that the Act of Algeciras had ceased- to exist, and that 
French military occupation was the end of even the pretence of respect 
for Morocco’s independence and territorial integrity. 

The German Government had for some years been watching the pro¬ 
gress of events in Morocco without many illusions as to how the whole 
thing would end, but with the intention of seeking “compensation” so 
soon as it became clear that the French we^ out for the annexation of 
Morocco. On July i, 19ii, the German G^^rnment judged the time 
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was npe to demand “compensatioji” and sent a gunboat to the Moioctan 
port of Agadir, by way of filing notice that it proposed to press its 
claim. 

This was a clumsy and provocative act even according to the non- 
moral standards of power politics. But the abundant evidence that has 
bince been published makes it possible to state categorically that all 
Germany wanted was to ask for compensation in Africa, (to wit, the 
Congo) in exchange for withdrawing objections to the French seizure of 
Morocco, and that the German Government did not want war. 

But at the time the British Government believed that Germany’s 
object was to ceize a naval station on the Atlantic coast of Morocco, 
Some yeais beloic, when Germany was the fiicnd and France the enemy, 
there had been a tentative British pioposal offeiing Germany her choice 
o( Moiocean Atlantic poits. During the heyday of appeasement in the 
thntics British policy again veered towards th’S position. But in 1911 
the prospect was regarded as an intoleiablc threat to British honour and 
vital inteiests Moreover, the British Government was chagrined at 
Germany’s failure to include Great Biitain in the conversations which she 
began with France. 

The Biitish position was rather difficult. For while Sir Edward Grey 
was threatening the Germans with war if they took Agadir, he was pre¬ 
pared to hand over the whole territory to France, He was not able, 
thcicfore, to make any reply when the German Ambassador asked him to 
apply to France for explanations if he attached so much importance to 
the inviolability of Moroccan terntoiy. 

But Sir Edward Grey was very emphatic 10 the German Ambassador 
on the point that Great Britain approved ct the French occupation and 
that even if it were prolonged “England in any case and under all 
circumstances would fulfil her obligations to France”. Upon the Ger¬ 
man Ambassador then asking what the consequences would be if the 
Moroccan Government came under Fiench influence and the Algeciras 
Act were violated. Sir Edward Grey replied, “that in the event of 
entanglements all British obligations would become operative”. 

Nevcrtiieless, the French Prime Minister, M. Caillaux, still had doubts 
of the British position because, as he put it, 

“I know, like all who have studied closely the history of the British 
people, the considerable influence exercised on the Government of 
this great country by the higher administrative officials; but I know 
also that the men who at this moment represent the majority in power 
in the House of Commons, entertain very different sentiments. Sir 
Francis Bcrtic [the British Ambassador at Paris] does not conceal this 
fact, and what he said to me on this subject is not reassuring. There is, 
so It seems to me, an uncertainty in the mentality of the rulers of 
Great Britain.” 
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In reply to French dimarchesy Sir Edward said t! at if .Germany took 
possession of Agadir he would consult his c Ueaguf i i the Cabinet, ann 
that the concession of a protectorate to 11 ance v d justify tcrntor J 
concessions by her to Germany in the C' igo. M tl negotiation^ broke 
down, the only way oUt would to i^roposc ^ f . summon ng of a coii- 
fcrencc. 

This makes it clear that the British attuu jc ' i- takj a strong Ime 
with Germany in order to disrourag( ih it < a '-y rorj pushnic thmgs 
toofar while at the same time exerting a UK.'.fiat'n itia nc on France 
Fianco-German negotiations arco^'-dingly fMu or t) c* basis of Gen 
many leaving France a fiee hjml ri Morocfo ai A Fiance giving com¬ 
pensation in the Congo. Thes< r.egotauions i .ov'ed dangerous and 
difficult. 

“Seven different proposals were pet foruaid to ‘secure agreement, 
and all this lime it was hanging in the balance whether millions of 
Europeans should peiish because the Governments of two States could 
not agree as to how they would divide between them a piece of 
equatorial Africa to which neither had any right except that of theft by 
arms. The Governments, it is true, on both sides were egged on by 
‘public’ opinion, which meant, in this case, as it usually docs, ‘jmgo’ 
opinion; and it is some satisfaction to know that m both countries 
there was disappointment at the result finally reached Once more 
Europe had escaped, by the skin of the teeth, from the Great War” 
(Dickinson). 

How near we came to war few people icalised at the time. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s famous speech to the bankers at the Mansion House on July 2i 
straihe?! Anglo-German relations almost to breaking point. 7 ’his was the 
operative passage of that speech: 

“I believe it is essential in the highest interests, not merely of this 
country but of the world, that Britain should at all hazards maintain 
her place and her prestige amongst the Great Powers of the world. 
Her potent influence has many a time been in the past, and may be in 
the future, invaluable to the cause of human liberty. It has more than 
once in the past redeemed Continental nations, who arc sometimes 
too apt to forget that service, from overwhelming disaster and even 
from international extinction, I would make great sacrifices to preserve 
peace. I conceive that nothing would justify a disturbance of inter¬ 
national goodwill except questions of the gravest national moment. 
But if a situation were to be forced upon us in which peace could only 
be preserved by the surrender of the great and beneficent position 
Great. Britain has won by centuries of heroism and achievement, by 
allowing Britain to be treated where her interests were vitally affected 
as if she were of no account in the Cabinet of nations, then I say 
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emphatically that peace at that price would be humiliation intolerable 
for a great country like ours to endure. National honour is no party 
question, ” 

“The transition here”, observes Lowes Dickinson, “from interest to 
honour might be called classical. It reveals the whole position. 
Honour will only be defended by arms if, and when, it is believed to 
coincide with interest. It is, in fact, a word without content, employed 
to excite or to sustain emotions. Interest, on the other hand, has a 
content, though it may be questionable whether it has one worth 
fighting for.” 

This speech, he adds: 

“Is an admirable specimen of the way in which the devotibn of the 
blind and ignorant masses is exploited for dubious policies. What was 
really at stake was the simple point, who is to steal Morocco? The rest 
was the rivalry of States, due to their ambitions and their armaments. 
But few of those who read Mr. Lloyd George’s speech could be aware t 
of this. He asked, in effect, for men to come and die; and that they arc 
always ready to do, if they arc told the cause is .their countiy’s. It is 
enough that certain phrases should be used,certain passions stimulated; 
and the more noble and heroic such passions may be judged to be, the 
more tragic is the irony of their abuse.” 

So tense were Anglo-German relations that the navy was warned 
against the danger of sudden attack from Germany, as Mr. Churchill, 
who ought to know, for he was the man who gave the orders, tells us in 
his book The World Crisis, 

In August Sir Edward Grey asked the Russian Ambassador in London 
what Russia would do in case of complications, and was told that without 
any doubt “the terms of the Treaty would be stiictly carried out”. Upon 
this Sir Edwaid said : 

“I will tell you why I believe we must know this. In the event of war 
between Germany and France, England would have to participate. 

If this war should involve Russia, Austria would be dragged in too, for 
although she has not the slightest desire to interfere in this matter, she 
will be compelled by force of circumstances to do so. . . . Consequently 
it would no longer be a duel between France and Germany—it would 
be general war.” 

Isvolski, the Russian Ambassador in Paris, states that the British 
Government was prepared to move against Germany not only the Fleet 
but the Expeditionary Force. 

A Belgian General—Jungbluth—reports a conversation just after the 
Agadir crisis with the British military attachi in Brussels, Colonel Bridges, 
in which the latter told him that: 
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“The British Government, at the time of the recent events «vould 
have immediately landed troops on oui territory, even if we had not 
asked for help”. 

The Belgian Gcneial protested that hh Govt [oment's con^mt wonh’ 
be necessary for this The military ahache obs( • vcd’that he knew thai^ 
but that “as wc were not m a position to pit„\cnt liie ('eimars passing 
through our territory, Great Britain would ’u-vc laud'.d h'r tioop^ m 
any event”. 

Wilfrid Blunt, in his “Dianes”, mentions tJiat h( told by George 
Wyndham that orders had been gi\cn for the 1 mdmg of ^hc Expedi¬ 
tionary Force in France in case of hostilities ariMog ovr i the leccnt crisis 
in Agadir. 

In his “Memoirs”, Mr. Lloyd Gcoigc states that al a meeting of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence during the Agadii crisis Sir Henr^' Wilson 
(the Chief of Staff) 

“‘with a pointer and a big maj) explained to ns the whole of the arrange - 
ments entered into with the French Forcigti Office they were con¬ 
tingent upon a Get man attack upon Belgium and the march of 
German divisions through that country to attack France. In that con¬ 
tingency our Expeditionary Foice was to be taken to the Belgian 
frontier along the French railways, for the purpose of giving every 
support to the ariny^ which was to resist the invader in that quarter.” 

From this Mr. Lloyd George draws the conclusion: “There was no 
definite commitment to give military support to France in her quarrels 
with Germany”, except in case the neutrality of Belgium was violated. 

But a few pages earlier in his “Memoirs” (p. 41; the above quotation 
is taken from p. 51), Mi Lloyd George says, referring to his Mansion 
House speech: 

“My intervention was due largely to the fear that if things were 
allowed to drift, we might find ourselves drawn into a great European 
war on a question in which we were inextricably involved. For the 
French position in Morocco was part of the Lansdowne Treaty [the 
1904 Anglo-French ‘deal’ over Morocco and Egypt], and Sir Edward 
Grey, in his book Twenty-five Tears, makes it clear that he regarded a 
dispute on anything which constituted a challenge to that settlement as 
something which wc were bound to put in a different category from 
any dispute which might arise between France and Germany outside 
the four corners of that arrangement,” 

In short, the Liberal Government was iclearly prepared to risk a world 
war rather than to let Germany assert her claim that the Act of Algeciras 
should be respected, or that, if it were not, France should pay “com- 
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pensation” for being allowed by Germany to annex Morocco in defiance 
of that Act. It is equally clear that the violation of Belgian neutrality 
was by that tkne regarded by both sides as a “military truism and an 
automatic consequence of the outbreak of a European war, whatever the 
issue out of which the war arose. 

At first glance it seems shocking that in 1911 the British Liberal 
Government should have been prepared to risk a world war to help 
France carry out a treaty-breaking conquest of Morocco. The explana¬ 
tion given by Mr. Lloyd George is, that whereas Germany thought the 
French Government was weak and might have yielded if threatened with 
war, she was not prepared to fight both P’rance and Great Britain “to 
make good this gamble”. Germany was not prepared to call the British 
bluff; “it was in truth by no means bluff”, concludes Mr. Lloyd George. 
Therefore she climbed down. 

Professor Gilbert Murray, in his scmi-officic I pamphlet, carries the 
explanation a stage farther. He says. 

“Germany might try the policy of detaching France from Great 
Britain. We had ourselves had the experience of her attempt 10 detach 
us from France. She might now be trying to persuade France privately 
to promise neutrality in Germany’s next war, as she tried in the previous 
year to persuade us. There was naturally a party in PVance which was 
somewhat shy of commitments to Great Britain and might be glad to 
obtain temporary security at the price of dissolving the Entente. This 
danger would become greater if Great Biitain took no step to show that 
she would stand by France in the present difficulty. So from this point 
of view, also, we were bound to show our interest in France.” 

The reference in this passage was to Germany’s proposal, of which 
more is said below, in the course of the Anglo-Geiman negotiations in 
1909, that “m the event of either Powei being attacked by a third Power 
or group of Powers, the Power not attacked should remain neutral”. 

These explanations, it will be noted, did not even attempt to put 
up a moral or legal case. They approach the matter wholly from the 
standpoint of power politics. And on that basis they make a perfectly 
good case. 

For Germany’is gunboat or “mailed-fist” diplomacy was undoubtedly 
what the Germans call a ^'Kraftprobe'*—thsit is, a test or trial of strength. 
Wc now know that whereas the German Chancellor was threatening war, 
the Kaiser had made up his mind not to risk war, and that the whole 
thing was bluff and blackmail for getting “compensation” in the Congo. 
It also happened that Germany’s legal case was better than that of 
France and Great Britain. 

But if W'eakncss had been shown it is very probable that the Entente 
might have broken up, or that Germany would have been encouraged to 
go farther and do worse next time. 
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In power "politics there is unfortunately no middle course between 
bullying and being bullied. The general moral to be drawn is pointed 
out at the end of this chapter. At this point we are merely concerned to 
warn against the danger of judging the policy of the Liberal Covernmeni 
of Asquith and Grey too hatshly by forgetting to judge it in its historical 
context. 

That war did not come in 1911 appears to have becj due to the fact 
that not a single one of the Great Powers re all) wanted lo nsV wai at that 
moment. That is now quite clear from the itiforrnatiun t^at has since 
come to light. One of the lessons of the Agadir ci j^is is that even when 
none of the parties concerned wants war the pipctice ol power politics 
may very well precipitate a wai, just as the stoi x ot thi outbreak of the 
Great War makes it clear that in powei poliths a world war mav Ir the 
result of even one Great Power wanting a liitic war 

But the “humiliation” suffered by Gt riiiany in ha\ mg to climb down 
gave a great stimulus to (rennan jingoism, ja^l as th(‘ “humiliation” 
suffered by France and Russia in pievious crises had had the worst 
effect in those countries. 

The French military attache in Berlin, writing in 1912 of the effect in 
Germany of the Agadir crisis, says: 

“We discover every day how' deep and lasting are the sentiments of 
wounded rancour against us piovoked by the events of last year. . . . 

“The resentment felt in every part of the country is the same. . . . 
The Emperor and the Government yielded; public opinion has 
neither forgiven them nor us. Public opinion does not intend that such 
a thing shall occur again.” 

The effect in Russia is made clear by Isvolski’s conclusion in December 
1911, that peace had been saved this time by “the resolute attitude of 
the three Entente Powers”, but that 

“After the crisis just experienced the political situation in Europe is 
Jess secure than ever. Beyond all doubt any local collision between the 
powers is bound to lead to a general European conflict, in which 
Russia, like every other European state, will have to participate. 
With God’s help the conflict may be postponed for a while, but that 
it may come at any moment we must bear in mind, hour by hour, and 
we must arm against it hour by hour.” 

In December 1911 the Serbian Minister in London reported a con¬ 
versation with the French Ambassador, M. Gambon, which he sums up 
as follows: 

“France is conscious that in any case the war will be forced upon 
her. But France together with her allies is of the opinion that the war 
must be postponed to a more distant period, i.e., 1914-15, even at the 
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cost of greater sacrifice. The ncecbsity of this postponement is not 
dictated so much by the mateiial military preparation of France, 
which is excellent, as by the reorganisation of the supreme command, 
which is not yet carried out. Tins delay is also necessary for Russia. 
England alone will have no advantage horn it, as each year brings a 
decrease of the supremacy of the fleet over the German; but neverthe¬ 
less England, m view of the prcpaiations of its allies, advises France 
to come to an agrcCiUcnt uith German}' for the picsent.” * 

M. Tardicu, a piomincnt politic lan of the Ficnch Right, drew the 
following medal in his book on Agadir; 

“The coumry deserv es, by the wakening of its moral forces, t > be 
better protected against bad shepherds It has too long admitted as a 
valid excuse the idealism which the Socialists invoke. It discerns today 
the ufjhtaiianism that lurks behind these, an>l resists the disintegration 
of its living forces. It understands what it owes to its At my. It 
escapes from the pacihst dieam. It icgains the sense of realities. In 
1911 it affirmed its resolution. It would be found ready in the same 
circumstances to affirm it again. The Governments of yesterday could 
believe that regard for life counselled weakness. This same regard will 
counsel energy to the Governments of tomorrow.” 

Possibly M. Tardieu’s remark about the Socialists was a reference to 
the fact that at the height of the Agadir crisis French and German 
Socialists arranged big peace demonstrations in Berlin and Paris. But, 
if so, that is the only evidence that those demonstrations made any 
impression whatsoever on the Governments absorbed in the gr^at game 
of power politics in defence of Impciiahst interests. 

Tripoli 

The next milestone on the road to Ainiageddon was Italy’s war on 
Turkey for the conquest of Tripoli. Italy became an independent State 
at a time when finance capital was beginning to develop and Imperialism 
was getting into its stride. As a result Italian democracy was almost 
from the outset so afflicted by corrupt political “bosses” who were the 
tools of banking and big business interests that it was a sham democracy. 

1 he Italian people had, if possible, even less to say about their country’s 
foreign policy than the peoples of France and Great Britain about theirs 
(and the Western democracies were little, if any, better off in this respect 
than Germany, Austria-Hungary and Russia). 

* Marshal joffre tells in his Memoirs how in one of the recurrent crises he 
was, as Chief oi the General Staff, asked by the Prime Minister whether the 
French Ajrny had a yo% chance of beating Germany. He said “No”. “Very 
well,” said the Prime Minister, “then we will negotiate”. That is power 
politics, 
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The ruling capitalist interests, powM oliti. lans ai dipl jir ts 
Italy plunged into the Imperialist scraini' • wi U a blaj i ims' -jj' dois- 
ness remarkable even in power politic., f aly vas like m .sil i '.r(‘ der 
who attracts attention even among hi^ [j ofes orial br i bgiiting 
foul. There was hardly any time dunn th^ pen- d ad. r > v ew when 
Italy was not bound by at least two T i irotnj i sc < t ^ aties to 

both the Entente and the Central P ,0 Ii 1 ^ ,;r rises be¬ 

tween the rival groups her positn;ii .. . i.ore i :)i n \(aL<d t an that 
any other State, generally becai h\ j end a c ' vioublc-moss bot 1 
sides. This was not due to a dor’ ' -’c ^ il" d nn n I tab ms, but 

to the simple fact that Italy hat’ '(_• < v t* < mp .ate overdose of 

fraud for her lack of force in the gM <1 e/.n c ri po»' er pohiics, whn 1 s 
compouiKb d of both. 

But with all the strenuous effort'^ ' Ila] in diplomacy, Italy had 
neither the economic nor ihe militov pow-'r to hold her own in the 
Imperialist scramble. Iv i 3 g 6 her attempt to acquire Abyssinia ended 
with a defeat. Italy had to sign a treaty promising to respect Abyssinia^s 
independence. Neither she nor any other Great Power paid any atten¬ 
tion to that treaty, and in 1906 Fiance, Great Britain and Italy signed 
an agreement on what might be called the standard lines. That is, it 
began by guaranteeing the independence and integrity of Abyssinia and 
went on to lay down in some detail how the three Powers would divide 
up the country at an unspecified future date. 

But Italy was unable to begin acting on this treaty. She had to suffer 
the chagrin of seeing France take Tunis under her nose She had to 
wait a long time before embarking on the conquest of Tripoli. 

Italian agreements with other Powers “squaring” them in return for 
a free hand in Tripoli stretched back for decades before the event. The 
Italians recognised France’s “right” to Morocco, Great Britain’s occupa¬ 
tion of Egypt and Russia’s claims to the Stiaits and Constantinople, in 
return for these Powers promising their goodwill for Italy’s conquest of 
Tripoli. It IS almost needless to observe that all these Powers had over 
and over again pledged themselves to respect the sovereignty and terri¬ 
torial integrity of the Ottoman Empire, of which Tripoli was a part. 

The long-prepared war was started by an Italian ultimatum to Turkey 
in the autumn of 1911. Signor Giolitti, the Italian Premier, boasted in 
his Memoirs of how patiently and skilfully he had made the necessary 
diplomatic and military preparations for this war of conquest. 

As early as the end of July, he records, Sir Edward Grey promised 
that England would give her “sympathetic support”, which, however, 
would be only of “a moral nature”. But he added 

“In a friendly and personal manner, that it was indispensable that 
any eventual action on our part should be justified by a flagrant 
violation of our rights, or by the evident demonstration of Turkey’s 
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intention to put us in an inferior position in Tripoli with respect to 
other nations. 

“In particular he desired that we should ‘avoid any appearance that 
our action was determined by any desire on our part to obtain an 
economic position based on particular interests granted us by Turkey’, 
as that would make it difficult for him to maintain in Parliament the 
‘sympathy and moral support’ he intended to display.” 

“Sir Edward”, observes Lowes Dickinson, from whose book the above 
IS taken, 

“thus laid down from the beginning the two conditions which 
would make it easy for him to support Italy before British opinion: 
first, the show of a good moral cause; secondly, consideration for 
British trading interests.” 

The Entente Powers proved more complaisant towards Italy’s pro¬ 
jected war than Italy’s nominal allies, Germany and Austria-Hungary. 
But the Italian Government solved this problem by keeping the matter 
secret until it was too late for them to prevent her going to war. 

The reasons for going to war, according to Signor Giolitti, were: 
(i) that Tripoli was the only part of the Turkish Empire on the African 
littoral not occupied by a Great Power and was, therefore, an “ana¬ 
chronism”. (2) The requirements of Italy’s dignity and prestige. (3) The 
existence of slavery. (4) The need to protect the interests of the Banco 
di Roma. 

The war was exceptionally cruel and lull of atrocities, even for a 
colonial war. The Italians earned out a policy of exterminating whole 
villages, men, women and children. The Italian Socialist Party pro¬ 
tested vigorously but vainly. Particularly vehement were the flaming 
protests of a young Socialist leader who denounced Imperialism and 
demanded strikes, refusal to bear arms and other forms of strong^action. 
The name of this bitter enemy ‘of Imperialism and colonial warfare was 
Benito Mussolini. 

The horrors of the war created considerable excitement in British 
public opinion, which, says Dickinson, “in its simple way was indignant 
at an outrage which it did not know to have been sanctioned by its own 
Government”. It is interesting to speculate on how the Nonconformist 
conscience in the Liberal Party would have reacted if it had known that 
the Foieign Secretary had given his blessing and promise of “moral 
suppoit” beforehand to this particular orgy of theft, rape, arson and 
murder, on condition that the City came in for a fair share of the 
booty. 

But it must be remembered that these were the exigencies of power 
politics. The Entente Powers favoured Italy’s war of aggression because 
they hoped thcieby to detach Italy from the Central Powers (the 
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German-Austrian “axis”) and so to shift the balance of power in their 
favour. 


The Balkan Wars 

Italy’s war against Turkey for Tripoli helped to precipitate the wai 
of the Balkan States against Turkey for Macedonia. 

Since the crisis over the annexation of Bosnia-Herzego^ana, Russia 
had, on the one hand, concluded an agreement with Austria and Ger¬ 
many to maintain the status quo in the Balkans and had, on the other 
hand, secretly engineered a Serbo-Bulgarian alliance, with a programme 
of making war against Turkey and eventually against Austria 
In the first Balkan War, Bulgaria, Serbia and Greece jointly defeated 
Turkey. The acute danger to peace arose out of the question of how 
they were to divide the territory conqucicd from Turkey. 

A European war was avoided by the new procedure of holding a con¬ 
ference of the Powers in London to discuss and decide upon the terms 
of the peace settlement. Austria would not allow Serbia or her diminu¬ 
tive ally Montenegro to take any teriitorv on the Adriatic coast. Russia, 
on the other hand, would not allow Austria to use force to prevent 
Serbia or Montenegro acquiring territory. The most dangerous point 
was reached when the Montenegrins besieged the Albanian town of 
Skutari and refused to withdraw' when asked to do so by the Powers. 
The Austrians at last threatened to act alone if the Powers could not 
jointly compel Montenegro to withdraw. This might have led to 
Russian intervention, and so to the world war. 

Finally, the Montenegrins were induced, after taking the town, to 
withdraw, so that the great w^ar did not break out that time. The 
moral is diawn by the Serbian diplomat Bogitshevich: 

“Owing to their mutual feelings of mistrust the Great Powers had 
come to such a miserable and shameful pass that their vciy existence 
or non-existence, the weal or woe of England, France, Germany, 
might depend upon the favour and ambition of a few politicians and 
fanatics, the representatives of small States which are less advanced 
in civilisation.” 

By setting up an independent Albania, and so cutting Serbia oflf from 
the sea, the Great Powers were indirectly responsible for making the 
Serbians revoke their agreement with Bulgaria about the division of 
Macedonia. This precipitated the second Balkan war, m which the 
former allies fought each other. Bulgaria was defeated and lost territory 
to both Serbia and Rumania. The Serbians, flushed with victory, there¬ 
upon occupied Albania, and were induced to remove themselves only by 
an Austrian ultimatum. At one time the tension was so great that there 
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were troop movements and preliminaries to mobilisation in both Austria 
and Russia. Once more we escaped the world war by a hair’s breadth. 

The reasons the world war was not precipitated immediately by the 
Balkan wars of 1912-13 were, first, the fact that all the Great Powers 
were in conference and therefore in constant touch with each other. 
Secondly, the British and German Governments were working closely 
together for peace throughout this conference. Thirdly, the German 
Government exercised a restraining influence on Austria and was aided 
in doing so by Italy. In the fourth place, the French President, M. Poin¬ 
care, who had first suggested the summoning of the London Conference, 
took the view that French opinion would not understand the necessity 
for a war about the Balkans. Finally, the Russians, although they would 
have fought if Austria annexed any territory, were not ready for war. 
The Russian Ambassador in Sofia, M. NekludofF, tells how, when he 
was received by the Czar before proceeding to his post in 1911, Nicolas II 
said to him: 

“Alter an intentional pause, stepping backward and fixing me with 
a penetrating stare: ‘Listen to me, NekludofF; do not for one instant 
lose sight of the fact that we cannot go to war. I do not wish for war; 
as a rule I shall do all in my power to preserve for my people the 
benefits of peace. But at this moment, of all moments, everything 
which might lead to war must be avoided. It would be out of the 
question for us to face a war for five or six years—in fact till 1917. . . . 
Though, if the most vital interests and the honour of Russia were at 
stake, we might, if it were absolutely necessary, accept a challenge in 
1915; but not a moment sooner—in any circumstances or under any 
pretext whatsoever.” 

Sir Edward Grey, who was chairman of the London Conference, was 
largely responsible for its success. His policy, as on previous occasions, 
was to intimate to the Germans that in case of war they could not count 
on British neutrality, while informing the Russians and the French that 
they could not count on England’s assistance. 

But the Permanent Under-Secretary, Sir A. Nicholson, told the 
French Ambassador, M. Gambon, that he thought England would take 
part in the war if the Triple Alliance were fighting against the Entente. 
The Russian Ambassador, who records this observation, adds: 

“Monsieur Gambon seems to be persuaded, and I believe in this 
respect he is right, that England would certainly rather let war break 
out than let the power of France be endangered. This is one reason 
which would force arms into her hands. The second would be an ulti¬ 
matum or a brutal attack on the part of Germany, whether against 
France or against Russia.” 
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On the other hand, the Russian Foreign Minister, M. Sazonoff, writes: 

“It will be difficult for public opinion in England to understand 
that ... a Serbian harbour on the Adriatic or the size of Albanian 
territory . . . might step by step lead up to the war.” 

After the second Balkan war Serbia was aggrandised, but left with a 
grievance. She was therefore more dangerous to Austria than ever before- 
But she needed a breathing space to recover h om the j)as^ war and pre¬ 
pare for what the future had m store. What that w ould be n made clear 
in the following passage of a despatch fiom the Serf)ian Minister in 
Bucarest to his Foreign Secretai-y. 

“The Ministers of Russia and Fiance ad\js. , as mends of Serbia, 
that we should declare ourselves sati:>ried with a guarantee of an uncon¬ 
ditional free use of an Adriatic port; and thx' ;imc will come when we 
shall be able to retain some such port as our own. It would be better 
that Serbia, which would be at least twice large as formerly, should 
strengthen herself and gather herself together, in order to await with 
as great a degree of preparedness as possible the important events 
which must make their appearance among the Great Powers. Other¬ 
wise, if a European war started, Euiopc will make Serbia responsible 
for the catastrophe.” 

The veteran Serbian statesman, M. Pashich, told Bogitshevich in 
1913, after the conclusion of the second Balkan war: 

“For the sake of acquiring Bosnia and Herzegovina likewise, I 
might have caused a general European war to break loose, already at 
the time of the first Balkan war; but I feared that in that case we 
should find ourselves compelled to make greater concessions to Bul¬ 
garia in Macedonia. I desiied, above all, to secure possession of Mace¬ 
donia for Serbia, in order that, when that was secure, we might then 
move forward to the acquisition of Bosnia and Herzegovina.” 

Later Pashich told the Greek Minister, M. Politis, at the Bucarest 
conference, which closed the second Balkan war. 

“The first game is won; now we must prepaie for the second, 
against Austria.” 

Hartwig, the Russian Minister at Belgrade, made the same point: 

‘‘Turkey’s business is finished; now it is Austria’s turn.” 

At the same time the Russian Government was most anxious that 
when the world war did come it should do so m a way that put the 
responsibility on the other side. Thus the Russian Ambassador in London 
wrote his Foreign Minister in December 1912, during the session of the 
conference: 
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“Ifj in spite of the moderation of our demands with regard to the 
solution of current questions, Austria nevertheless decided for some 
active step, the whole world will have seen that the war is due not to 
Russia or to any unreasonable demands by Serbia, but to the attempt 
of Austria and Germany to establish their hegemony in the Balkans. 
The French Government ought to be grateful to us for this way of 
putting the question, which is the moie necessary in that it is only in 
these conditions that wc can count upon England.’* 

There were, it will be observed, fairly substantial reasons on this occa¬ 
sion for Sir Edward Grey’s policy of attempting to exert pressure on the 
Russians by leaving them in doubt as to whether or not Great Britain 
would support them. 

Once again the reader must be warned against applying ordinary 
moral standards to the facts related. The Serbians wanted union with 
their brothers in Austria-Hungary, and believed that the Dual Monarchy 
was bound in any case to disappear sooner oi latei and give rise to more 
modern State structures based on the principle of nationality. These 
beliefs were no more immoral or unjustified than the opposite belief of the 
Austiians that they should defend their existence as a Great Power. 
Behind and around this purely national conflict were the conflicts of 
rival Imperialist and power political interests, none of which had any 
relation to morality or law. 

Before describing the final crisis which precipitated the long-prepared 
world war we shall now touch upon certain further factors that throw 
light on the situation—namely, the relation between Belgian neutrality 
and the rival alliances; the causes and consequences of the naval and 
military conversations that bound England to the Entente Powers; the 
Anglo-German conversations and the arms race. 


Belgian Neutrality and the Rival Alliances 

The Great Powers guaranteed Belgian neutrality because each was 
jealous of the disturbance that would have resulted to the balance of 
power from any Gieat Pow'er annexing that country. So long as Great 
Britain was strong enough for “splendid isolation” we were not com¬ 
mitted to any combination of Continental States, but could intervene in 
any crisis in whatever way seemed to suit our interests best at the time. 
This was a period in which there were no stable alliances, and wars 
between the Great Powers could still be fought out without involving 
the whole of Europe {e.g,^ the Franco-Prussian War). 

During this period Belgian neutrality was threatened only in case of 
war in Western Europe and was unaffected by disturbances in Central, 
Southern or Eastern Europe. When war did occur or was threatened in 
Western Europe, Belgian neutrality was safe if Great Britain was not on 
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the side of either belligerent, as happened in 1870; but was practically 
sure to be violated if, as in 1887, Great Britain was friendly to Germany 
and hostile to France. 

By 1911 the situation had been fundamentally changed by the lining 
up of Europe into two rival coalitions and by the fact that Great Britain 
had been compelled to join one of those coalitions in order to maintain 
the balance of power against the other. As Mr, Idoyci Cieorge’s state¬ 
ment, c^uoted above m connection with the Agadir crisis, makes perfectly 
clear, Belgian neutrality was not only threatened but sure lo be violated 
in case of war starting anywhere in Europe, North Alrica or the Near 
East, for any such war would, if it involved a Gu at Pouer, be well-nigh 
certain to spiead all over hjurope. 

In such a war Germany would be lighting on two fronts, and her 
whole strategy was governed by that lacr, as wrll as by the further fact 
that France was a highly organised but relatively small country that 
could mobilise quickly, whereas Russia was a country of vast distances 
and resources but slow and badly organised. This meant that Germany 
would be compelled, as a matter of mihtaiy necessity, to strike her first 
blow at France with the object of paralysing that country, and then 
turning on Russia. But the French frontier was heavily lortified. There¬ 
fore, the only way of carrying out the German strategic plan was by 
attacking France through Belgium. 

That the so-callcd Schlieffbn plan did so provide was known in every 
Chancellery and War Office in Europe for many years before the Great 
War. Germany’s building of strategic railways and roads to the Belgian 
frontier, the installation of huge sidings at frontici stations, etc., made the 
situation obvious.to all military experts. 

The Allies in their turn concerted their military i:)lans wrth each other 
and with the Belgian military authorities for meeting this invasion. That 
also was known to the War Offices and Chancelleries of every European 
Power for years before the war. 

In other words, both the great rival coalitions were preparing to fight 
each other for years, and both treated the invasion of Belgium by Ger¬ 
many as an automatic military consequence of the general war for 
which they were preparing, regardless of where and for what reason the 
war originated. Both sides were thinking exclusively in terms of the 
balance of power and of their Imperialist interests. Neither dreamed of 
considering the moral or legal aspects of the violation of Belgian territory. 

This does not mean that the Allies were not sincere in wanting to 
defend Belgium. But it does mean that their reason for wanting it was 
not the “sacredness of treaty obligations”, but their own view of their 
interests. 

It must never be forgotten that international law and international 
morality are concepts irrelevant to power politics except for propaganda 
purposes. 
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The Military and Naval Conversations 

It has been mentioned that after the 1905 crisis Sir Edward Grey- 
authorised conversations between the British and French general staffs, 
with the object of arranging in detail how the two countries should co¬ 
operate in case of war. These conversations were kept secret even from 
the Cabinet until the Agadir crisis of 1911, and were not revealed to 
Parliament until Sir Edward Grey’s cve-of-thc-war speech on August 3, 
1914. 

In this speech Sir Edward explained that he had told the French that 
m his view public opinion would have supported the British Government 
m standing by Fiance in case of war over Morocco in 1905. Thereupon 
the French Government had suggested conversations between naval and 
military experts, so as to make it possible for Great Britain to act on her 
intention if, on an emergency arising, she did decide to give France the 
armed support which she could not promise in advance. 

Sir Edward authorised these conversations: 

‘‘On the distinct understanding that nothing which passed between 
military or naval experts should bind cither Government or restrict 
in any way theii freedom to make a decision as to whether or not they 
would give that support when the time atosc” (Hansard, August 3, 
1914, col. 1812). 

There was a Geiieiai Election 111 prospect, so that there was no oppor¬ 
tunity, Sir Edward Giey explained, for bringing the matter before the 
Cabinet. But Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the Prime Minister, 
Lord Haldane, who was then Secretary of St^tc for War, and Mr. 
Asquith, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, were consulted. ITcy 
authorised the conversations on the distinct understanding that they 
“left the hands of the Government free whenever the crisis arose”. 

In 1912, after the Agadir crisis, the matter was discussed in the 
Cabinet, which decided that there should be a definite understanding in 
writing that these conversations “were not binding upon the freedom of 
either Government”. 

Accordingly on November 22, 1912, Sir Edward Grey wrote a letter 
to the French Ambassador, and received a reply in similar terms, in order 
to make clear that: 

“Whatever took place between military and naval experts, they 
were not binding engagements upon the Government” (Hansard, ib., 
col. 1813). 

Sir Edward then read the letter to the House: 

’My dear Ambassador,—From time to time in recent years the 
French and British naval and military experts have consulted together. 



It has always been understood that such consultation does not restrict 
the freedom of either Government to decide at any future time 
whether or not to assist the other by armed force. We have agreed 
that consultation between experts is not and ought not to be regarded 
as an engagement that commits either Government to action in a con¬ 
tingency that has not arisen and may never ause. The disposition, for 
instance, of the French and British fleets le^pcctivelv at the present 
moment is not based upon an engagement to co-opciale in wa‘. 

“You have, however, pointed out ^hat, if either ixOvcTument had 
grave reason to expect an unprovoked attack by a third Power, it 
might become essential to know whether it could in dial event depend 
upon the armed assistance of the other. 

“I agree that, if either Government had graee reason to exper+ en 
unprovoked attack by a third Power, or something that threatened the 
general peace, it should immediately discuss with the other whether 
both Governments should act together to prevent aggression and to 
preserve peace, and, if so, what measures they would be prepared to 
take in common” {ib., col. 1813). 

It will be observed that in Sir Ed\v^ard Grey’s mind these “conversa¬ 
tions” left this country entirely free and uncommitted Mr. Asquith 
takes an even more robustly “non-committal” view, and in his Genesis 
of the War (p. 83) asserts that “there w^erc neither military nor naval 
compacts”. 

That, however, was not the view of most of the Cabinet. Mr. Lloyd 
George complains m his “Memoirs” that “there was in the Cabinet an air 
of‘hush-hush’ about allusions to our relations with France, Russia and 
Germany”. All information, he says, was carefully filtered and much 
essential information was “deliberately withheld”. It was delicately con¬ 
veyed to the Cabinet that foreign affairs were too august a subject 
altogether for common discussion. 

“There is no more conspicuous example of this kind of suppression 
of vital information than the way in which the military arrangements 
we entered into with France were kept from the Cabinet for six 
years. . . . When in 1912 (six years after they had been entered into) 
Sir Edward Grey communicated these negotiations and arrangements 
to the Cabinet the majority of its Members were aghast. Hostility 
barely represents the strength of the sentiment which the revelation 
aroused: it was more akin to consternation.” 

Grey and Asquith “allayed the apprehension” of their colleagues “to 
some extent” by “emphatic assurances that these military arrangements 
left us quite free, in the event of war, to decide whether we should or 
should not participate in the conflict”. 

On the other hand. 
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“There is abundant evidence that both the French and the Russians 
regarded these military arrangements as practically tantamount to a 
commitment on our part to come to the aid of France in the event of 
her being attacked by Germany. When the British Government was 
hesitating at the end of July, 1914, as to whether it would support 
France in the event of a Grrman attack, French statesmen almost 
reverted to the ‘Perfidious Albion’ mood, and even the meek M. Paul 
Gambon said that the only question was whether the word ‘honour* 
was to be expunged from the British dictionary. On the whole, the 
view’ summarised in that pungent comment is the one I heard ex- 
piessed by most supporters and opponents of our intervention in the 
Great War; and yet the Cabinet w'ere never informed of these vital 
arrangements until we were so deeply involved in the details of mili¬ 
tary and naval plans that it was too late to repudiate the inference.” 

(These quotations are taken from pp, 47-50 of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
War Memoirs, Paul Gambon was the French Ambassador in London.) 

The Fianco-Russian view was shared by Sir Henry Campbell-Banner¬ 
man and Mr. Churchill. When the conversations wcic initiated Camp¬ 
bell-Bannerman put it on record that 

“I do not like the stress laid on joint preparations. It comes very 
close to an honourable undertaking, and it will be known on both 
sides of the Rhine. But let us hope for the best.” 

Mr. Churchill took the same view: 

‘^This was a step of profound significance and of far-reaching 
reactions. Henceforward the relations of the two staffs became in¬ 
creasingly intimate and confidential. The minds of our military men 
were definitely turned into a particular channel. Mutual trust grew 
continually in one set of military relationships, mutual precautions in 
the othei. However explicitly the two* Governments might agree and 
affirm to each other that no national or political engagement was 
involved in these technical discussions, the fact remained that they 
constituted an exceedingly potent tie. 

To judge of the truth of Mr. Churchill’s remark, it should be realised 
that “conversations” between geneial staffs mean that the mobilisation 
and strategical plans of the countries concerned are co-ordinated and 
worked into a single plan. All general staffs must always be making plans 
against the contingency of war—that is part of their job—and the “con¬ 
versations” meant that the British and French military authorities were 
drafting joint plans against the contingency of war with Germany. This 
meant very real commitments and pledges. For instance, Lord Haldane 
observes in Before the War (p. 32) that upon becoming War Minister he 
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completely revolutionised the organisation of the British Army, with the 
result that after three years’ work it became 

“Practicable quickly to mobilise not only 100,000 but 160,000 men; 
to transport them, with the aid of the Navy, to place of < oocentrat'on 
which had been settled between the Stafl's ^if I lanee and Britrdn ; and 
to have them at their appojiitcd place wiihin iwel e days, an in¬ 
terval based on what the German Vriny cquijed un it side, a 
corresponding conccntiation.’* 

Lord Esher records a conversatiOti with Mr m toiler iqi i : 

“I reminded him that the nuic lacf ctf tht \Vjr OlMc^ j^Ian having 
been worked out in detail with thr. T'lench Ocner il Stall (which 1 the 
case) has certainly committed ns lo fjvnt, vVJhcther the Cabinet likes it 
or not. It is certainly an cxtraordiiwiiy thing that our olficcrs should 
have been permitted lo arrange all the details, tiains, landing, con¬ 
centration, etc., when the Cabim L have never been consulted.” * 

The navaj conversations resulted in an agreement by which the BritLsh 
Navy was concentrated in the North Sea and the French in the Mediter¬ 
ranean. On this Mr. Churchill comments • 

“Consider how tremendous would be the weapon which France 
would possess to compel our intervention if she could say, ‘On the 
advice of and by arrangement with your naval authorities we have 
left our northern coasts defenceless. We cannot possibly come back 
in time ’ 

“Indeed it would probably be decisive, whatever 1^ written down 
now. Everybody must feel, who knows the facts, that wc have the 
obligations of an alliance without its advantages, and above all 
without its precise definition.” 

Mr. J. L. Hammond, m an article m the Afanchestet Guaidian of May 6 , 
193S) Vol. X, Part II of Gooch and Tempcrlcy’s British Documents on 
the Origin of the IVar, says that the documents on the discussion of Anglo- 
French relations after the conclusion of the naval convention 

“show how serious were the difficulties of the British Government, 
obliged to refuse to commit Pailiament and yet compelled to recognise 
that the rc-distribution of the fleets involved large political conse¬ 
quences. So far as England and France were concerned the problem 
was resolved by the exchange of the Notes that were read to the 
House of Commons by Grey on the eve of the war. Notes that satisfied 
the PVench that they would not be left in the lurch and satisfied the 
British Cabinet that its hands were free.” 

* Vol. Ill of the Journals and Letters of Reginald, Viscount Esher. 
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These facts show the truth of Izvolski’s remark that: 


“The Anglo-French military convention has a character as com¬ 
plete and finished as the Franco-Russian convention.” 

But the latter had been framed to implement the Franco-Russian 
alliance. The former, in fact, implied that the Entente was the equivalent 
of an alliance. 

The French and the Russians had a naval convention, as had wc and 
the French. The Russians fiom the autumn of 1912 began to press for a 
similar naval convention with Great Britain. Sir Edward Grey agreed 
when approached by the French Government, but said it would be 
difficult to get members of the Government party and certain members 
of the Cabinet to agree, owing to their prejudice against Czarist Russia. 
The first step was to communicate the text of the arrangements already 
entered into with France, together with the 1912 letter referred to above, 
formally reserving liberty of action for the Government. The Russians 
were asked whether they would like to enter into a similar arrangement, 
and said yes. “Conversations” began between the two Admiralties. 
They were not reported by Sii Edward Grey to the Cabinet. 

The Russians from the outset regarded the naval convention as “an 
important step towards bringing England into closer union with the 
Franco-Russian alliance” and as “possessing great political significance”. 
(These were the phrases used by SazonofF, the Russian Foreign Minister, 
in a despatch to his Minister in London.) 

The latter, in wilting to his Government, obscived: 

“After the results which have just been described [the naval agree¬ 
ment] shall have been achieved, we, as I believe, shall have attained 
the main object in view, namely, to substitute for the hitherto far too 
theoretical and pacific basic idea of the Entente something more 
tangible.” 

He goes on to say that he is convinced that a formal alliance is im¬ 
possible; but “I doubt whether a more powerful guarantee for com¬ 
mon military operations could be found, in the event of war, than this 
spirit of the Entente, as it reveals itself at present, reinforced by the 
existent military conventions”. 

In power politics there is no clear dividing line between “defence” and 
“foreign policy”, for defence means war or the threat of war to back the 
aims pursued or claims asserted in one’s foreign policy. For this reason it 
was impossible to conclude military and naval arrangements of this sort 
without repercussions on the political relations of the States involved. 
It meant that we were committed, for the sake of the Balance of Power, 
to backing France and Russia in their dealings with the Central Powers 
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whatever the merits of the dispute and without any corresponding c ontrnl 
over their foreign policy. 

This becomes clear in the discussion below on the final crisis What is 
interesting at this point is to see how the Government dealt with Parlia¬ 
ment and public opinion on the matter of these agreements 

In the House on March lo, 1913, f,ord Hugh ('ceil, m the debate o- 
the Address, said ; 

“The Right Hon. gentleman and his rolleagnos n,c g< ncraily be¬ 
lieved—I speak with the utmost difTidenec In regard t^) allegations 
which may not be well founded—to have entered into an arrangement, 
or, to speak more accurately, to have given as'Nurances, vvnich in the 
contingency of a great Europ'^an war uould mvolvc heavy military^ 
obligations on this country. . . . 

“There is a very general belief that Inis country is under an obliga¬ 
tion, not a treaty obligation, but an obligation arising owing to an 
assurance given by the Ministry in the course of diplomatic negotiations, 
to send a very large aimed force out of this country to opeiate in 
Euiope. This is the general belief. It would be very presumptuous of 
anyone who has not access to all the facts in the possession of the 
Government . . 

“The Prime Minister: I ought to say that it is not true. 

“Lord H Cecil: I am very glaCl to have elicited that explanation'’ 
(Hansard, 1913, \"ol. L., cols. 42, 43). 

On Maich 24, 1913, Sir William Bylcs asked the Prime Minister 

“Whether he will say if this country is under any, and, if so, what 
obligation to France to send an armed force m certain contingencies 
to operate in Europe; and if so, what are the limits of our agreements, 
whether by assurance or treaty, with the French nation”. 

On the same day Mr. King asked the Prime Minister. 

“(i) Whether the foreign policy of this country is at the present 
time unhampered by any tieatics, agreements, or obligations under 
which British military forces would, in certain eventualities, be called 
upon to be landed on the Continent and join there in military opera¬ 
tions; and (2) whether, in 1905, 1908, or 1911, this country spon¬ 
taneously offered to France the assistance of the British army, to be 
landed on the Continent to support France in the event of European 
hostilities?” 

The Prime Minister: 

“As has been repeatedly stated, this country is not under any 
obligation not public and known to Parliament which compels it to 
take part in any war. In other words, if war arises between European 
Powers there are no unpublished agreements which will restrict or 
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hamper the freedom of the Government or of Parliament to decide 
whether or not Great Britain should participate in a war.*’ 

On April 285 1914, Mr. King asked the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs: 

“Whether the policy of this country still remains one of freedom 
from all obligations to engage in military operations on the Con¬ 
tinent? 

Sir Edward Grey said the position remained the same as stated by the 
Prime Minister on March 24, 1913. 

On June 11, 1914, Mr. King asked the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. ' 

“Whether any naval agreement had been recently entered into 
between Russia and Great Britain; and whetner any negotiations 
with a view to a naval agreement have recently taken place or are now 
taking place between Russia and Great Britain.^” 

Sir William Byles asked the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs: 

“Whether he can make any statement with regard to an alleged 
naval agreement between Great Britain and Russia, how far such an 
agreement would aflfect our relations with Germany; and will he lay 
the papers^” 

Sir Edw'ard Grey 

“The hon. member foi Noith Somerset asked a similar question 
last year with legard to military forces, and the hon. member for North 
Salford asked a similar question also on the same day, as he has done 
again today The Prime Minister then replied that, if war arose 
between European Powers, there were no unpublished agreements 
which would restrict or hamper the freedom of the Government or of 
Parliament to decide whether or not Great Britain shpuld participate 
in a war. The answer covers both the questions on the Paper. It 
remains as true today as it was a year ago. No negotiations have since 
been concluded with any Power that would make the statement less 
true. No such negotiations are m progress, and none arc likely to be 
entered upon so far as 1 can judge.” 

If Ml. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey had been witnesses in a court, 
giving testimony under oath, they would both have been liable to pro¬ 
secution for perjury for replying as they did to these questions. 

At the same time as public opinion was being deliberately misled Sir 
Edward Grey was being pressed by the Germans to state whether or not 
he was negotiating a naval convention with Russia. 
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After Sir Edward’s denial in the House, quoted above, the German 
Chancellor wrote to his Ambassador in London that the British Minister’s 
“denial of a naval convention is very gratifying”, for had the rumours 
been true the result would have been disastrous encouragement to Russian 
and French and therefore German Chauvinism. 

Thereupon the German Ambassador, Lichnowski, visited Sir Edward 
Grey and thanked him “for the frank and honest statement he had made 
in the Lower House disavowing the rumours of an alleged Anglo- 
Russian convention”. 

Sir Edward, the German Ambassador leportcd, took cognisance of 
these remarks with “visible pleasuie” and assured him ‘"that there 
existed no agreements between Great Britain and her Entente com¬ 
panions that had not been made public”. 

Unfortunately, however, at that time Sicbert, a gentleman employed 
in the Russian Embassy in London, was a spy in the pay of the German 
Gkivernmcnt and was sending copies of all despatches to Berlin, There¬ 
fore, the Germans knew of the Anglo-Russian naval conversations. 
Consequently the German Foreign Secretary wrote to Herr Ballin, a big 
shipowner with friends in England, to say that after looking into the 
matter he had come to the conclusion, “to his most intense regret”, that 
there was probably more behind the report of a naval agreement than 
“the good Lichnowski is willing to believe. 

“There is actually in negotiation between London and Petersburg 
a naval convention by which ... on the part of Russia very broad 
military and naval co-operation is being sought.” 

The convention was not yet concluded, and in fact Grey had 
“become a little dilatory”. The Russians, on the other hand, were 
urgent. Grey would probably not oppose the conclusion of the com¬ 
pact in the end, if he did not meet with opposition from his own party 
or the Cabinet. 

“Like a Pilate, he may be able to persuade himself that the trans¬ 
actions are not really being conducted between the two Cabinets, but 
between the naval authorities. I will admit that it is an open question 
whether the English will not act with their unique casuistry and con¬ 
clude the agreement with a mental reservation not to intervene at the 
critical moment if it should not suit them to do so, as a casus foederis is 
intentionally not provided in the convention. But even if the con¬ 
vention should hang indecisively in the air, it would nevertheless have 
the result of materially encouraging Russia’s aggressive tendencies.” 

Ballin then pioceeded to London and “sounded” Lord Haldane and 
Sir Edward Grey at a dinner. He asked whether there was any truth m 
the rumours of an Anglo-Russian naval negotiation, and was told by 
Sir Edward Grey that no naval convention existed and “it was not 
England’s intention to agree to any such convention”. 
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Technically, no doubt, the result of the conversations between the 
British and Russian Admiralties was embodied in an agreement that did 
not have the diplomatic status of a convention. But it is doubtful whether 
Sir Edward would have escaped conviction for perjury if this matter had 
come before a Court of Law, and the incident was naturally not calculated 
to promote confidence between the British and German Governments. 

But it is hardly necessary to point out that the standard of truthfulness 
was no higher in German diplomacy than in ours. Both diplomacies 
employed the methods of power politics and were, not so much immoral 
as ‘‘non-moral.” 


Anglo-German Relations 

After each crisis there were spasmodic attempts to negotiate an Anglo- 
German agreement. Under the growing pressure of finance and mono¬ 
poly capital the German Government was becoming more and more 
insistent upon a ‘‘place in the sun”—that is, on colonics, markets and 
fields for investment. Germany was generally thwarted by one or other 
of the Powers of the Entente, but had by the most obstinate tenacity 
succeeded in acquiring some pieces of territory both in East and West 
Africa, generally after quarrels that involved threats of war. 

In 1913-14 negotiations with the British Government resulted in two 
agreements. The first was a revival of an old project going back to 1898 
for a partition of Portugafs colonies bctwein CJeimany and Great 
Britain. Portugal, it should be remembered, is “our oldest ally”, and the 
British Government had guaranteed PortugaPs territory. The Anglo- 
German agreement therefore provided that the British guarantee to 
Portugal should not be operative if tfic colonics should separate from 
the mother-country, and contained an understanding that if Portugal’s 
misgovernment should lead to the intervention of another Power, Great 
Britain would not interfere. 

The stage was, therefore, set for engineering an “independence” move¬ 
ment in Portugal’s colonies or for complaining on humanitarian grounds 
of the ill-treatment of the natives, or both, m order to give Germany a 
pretext to take over the colonies. Portugal, needless to say, was not con¬ 
sulted when these arrangements were made and would presumably liave 
been disagreeably surprised at such treatment from her old ally and 
protector.* 

* Indeed, the ariangcmcnt seems to have caused twinges of conscience 
even in its authors. Mr. J L. Hammond, m an article in the Manchester 
Guardian of May G, 1938, reviewing Vol. X, Part 11 of Gooch andTemperley’s 
British Documents on the Origin of the War^ describes this episode as follows: 
“In 1898 Salisbury's Government had signed a secret treaty with Germany 
about the Portuguese colonics. Portugal was m great financial difficulty, and it 
was believed that she might borrow from France and thereby incur obligations 
to her. Germany suggested to England that the two countries should agree that 
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The second agreement gave British assent to Germany’s Bagdad rail¬ 
way project, which had been hanging fire for many years owing to the 
stubborn opposition of British, French and Russian vested interests and 
power politicians. 

Thus Anglo-German imperialist rivalry was on the way to settlement 
at the expense of third parties. But there was still a trade rivalry, for 
although the British and German peoples were each other’s best custo¬ 
mers, the chief capitalist interests of the two countries were competitors. 

The Austro-Serbian antagonism and behind that the Imperialiot rivalry 
between Russia and Germany in the Balkans were still left, as was the 
tension between France and Germany because of Alsace-Lorraine and 
French apprehensions about German colonial ambitions. As Great 
Britain belonged to the same camp as I'rance and Russia on balance-of- 
power grounds, a partial Anglo-Gcrman settlement could only slightly 
relieve the situation. 

Finally, there was the friction arising out of the arms race, which in 
the end became the greatest single cause of the war. 

The negotiations between Great Biitain and Germany in 1909 and 1912 
were directed to securing a naval agreement regulating the relative sizes 
and pace of building of the two fleets. At the same time, there was an 
attempt to reach a political agreement. The German Government’s view 
was that the latter should come first, whereas the British Government 
wished to begin with the naval question. 

The Germans had their way over putting the political agreement first, 
and both in 1909 and 1912 suggested a formula by which if they were 
involved in war Great Britain would undertake to be neutral. 


they would only lend money to Portugal jointly and that the colonics should be 
pledged as security. They also divided up the colonies into spheres of influence 
between England and Germany. Ihe whole scheme depended on Portugal’s 
financial collapse. Salisbury disliked the treaty and was persuaded by Soveral, 
the Portuguese Ambassador, to reassure Portugal by renewing the old guarantee 
against attack. Thus England was at once pledged to Portugal to protect Portu¬ 
guese territory and to Germany to act with her if Portugal needed financial 
help. It was an ambiguous position, and it is not surprising that Salisbury was 
uncomfortable about it—the agreement, which was mainly the work of Cham¬ 
berlain, was concluded and signed in his absence—or that when the Germans 
wanted to revert to it in 1912 Grey found himself in an embarrassing position.” 

Grey tried to get out of it by insisting that the agreements when concluded 
should be published. To this Germany at first demurred, and then agreed to 
publication in the autumn of 1914. 

Mr.^Laski, reviewing the same book in the New Statesman and Nation of May 
21, 1938, puts the whole thing less blandly and more pithily than Mr. Ham¬ 
mond: “Out of an entirely dishonourable secret treaty for which the Salisbury 
Government in 1898 was responsible, we find Grey struggling to dispose of 
property that is not his, while he keeps to the strict letter of the Anglo-Portu- 
guese alliance. It was not, of course, a possible adventure; and the picture that 
emerges of the double-dealer trying to maintain all the habits of a gentleman 
deserves description from the pen of a Swift.” 
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The British Government proposed a formula undertaking not to make 
any “unprovoked attack” on Germany. 

As a concession Germany proposed to qualify the undertaking to be 
neutral by saying it should apply to a war in which the other party to the 
agreement “cannot be said to be the aggressor”. 

All these formulae were almost meaningless. For each of the contract¬ 
ing parties was to be sole judge of what was meant by “unprovoked 
attack” or “aggression”, and there was not even a definition of what these 
terms implied. Nevertheless, agreement could not be reached, for each 
distrusted the intentions of the other. We thought the German Govern¬ 
ment was reserving a free hand to fight France or Russia while binding 
us to be neutral, whereas in the German view the British formula meant 
we might join the Entente in making war upon Germany. As “defence” 
in the conditions of international anarchy means using war as an instru¬ 
ment of national policy, it is as a rule impossible to distinguish it from 
aggression.* Therefore, both sides were justified in entertaining the sus¬ 
picions they did. 


The Arms Manufacturers and the Dying Peace 

What finally broke up the negotiations was the victory of Admiral von 
Tirpitz over the German Chancellor. As a result of the humiliation 
sulTercd by Germany in 1911 over Agadir, von Tirpitz brought in a new 
naval law. This was also the outcome of the nation-wide propaganda 
carried out by various colonial societies, navy leagues, etc , in the pay of 
the German arms industry and big business generally. 

Mr. Noel Baker pioduccs conclusive evidence, in his book The Private 
Manufacture ofArms^ for the view that the propaganda of the arms interests 
in Germany and in this country (the Mulhner scandal) created an 
atmosphere which ensured the failure of the attempts to negotiate a naval 
holiday. He quotes Mr. Churchill’s statement that a naval holiday might 
have changed the history of the world—that is, might have prevented the 
world war—and his prophetic remark at the time of the breakdown of the 
naval negotiations in 1912 that the continuation of the arms race would 
lead “to war within the next two years”. The German Emperor, too, 
became resigned to war. Bishop Boyd Carpenter, after visiting him in 
iQiSj wrote: “He was quite cordial but he spoke with a note which was 
new to me. He seemed apprehensive. ... I felt that he was under the 
influence of a great fear.” The same year the French Ambassador in 
Berlin wrote that the Emperor had “ceased to be a friend of peace because 
he had come to think the war with France was inevitable” and was “be¬ 
coming accustomed to an order of ideas which were formerly repugnant 
to him”. These were the effects of the arms race. 

* The rule applies primarily to war between Great Powers, not to war 
between a strong and a weak State. 
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The following table, prepared by Mr. P. Jacobson, formerly of the 
Financial Section of the L. of N. Secretariat, later of the BJ.S.. for the 
Economist in 1929, shows the character and intensity of the pre-war 
competition in armaments. 
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This table shows that the Great Powers vvcie spending five times as 
much on armaments in 1913 as they did m 1838 (and, it may be added, 
about six times as much in 193B as they did in 1913). During the five 
years before the Great War the rate of increase accelerated and the 
armaments expcndituie of Europe rose by more than 30%. About five- 
sixths of this expcndituie was incuricd by the Gicat Powers. 

Between 1909 and the world war the cost of British armaments 
increased by moie than 30'Jo ; of Russian armaments by 53% *, of German, 
by 69% ; and of French aimamcnts by 86%. 

The money for these armaments was found in f'rance, Great Britain 
and Germany through taxation, in Austna-Hiingaiy partly by loans and 
m Russia chiefly by foreign loans. Dr. Paul Ein2Mg’s The Economics of 
Rearmament shows \vh<ti an important part the arms industry and the- 
financing of the arms lacc played in the economic life of the Great Powers, 
before the first world wai fand since the great slump of 1929-33). 

By 1913 Germany was feeling the strain so much that she had to raise 
a fifty-milhon-pound capital levy, while Russia was drawing on a special 
war fund. The number of men under aims was increased rapidly. 
Between 1899 and 1914 the combined standing armies of France and 
Russia rose from 1,470,000 to 2,239,000. The corresponding increase for 
Germany and Austria-Hungary was from 950,000 to 1,239,000, 

D (m.o p ) 
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In the iast twelve months before the war the pace grew hotter. Ger¬ 
many increased her standing army by 170,000 men; Russia increased her 
annual contingent of recruits by 135,000 and lengthened the period of 
service by six months; while France restored the three years’ military 
service law. 

The Russian Ambassador in Berlin, writing in March 1913 of the 
latest measures for increasing the arms of France, Germany and Russia, 
comments: 

“The question arises what will be the position of Europe, armed from 
head to foot in an armour of steel and groaning under the unsupport- 
able burden of military taxation? The tension, it would appear, will 
become such that at length war will become inevitable.” 

Mr. Noel Baker, in Part III of Vol. I of his book The Private Manufacture 
of Armaments^ entitled “Private Manufacture as a Factoi m the Historical 
Process from which War Results”, gives abundant and really horrifying 
evidence of the baneful influence of the arms industry in poisoning the 
international atmosphere and thwarting all attempts at an Anglo- 
German naval agreement. 

The German historian. Dr Eckert Kehr, has made a careful study 
of the growth of “navalism” in Germany before the last war. The 
American historian, Mr. Charles Beard, has summarised this work, and 
is quoted by Mr. Noel Baker: 

“Dr. Kehr opens with an introduction on the evolution of opinion 
respecting naval imperialism from iBby to 1894, tracing the intimate 
relationship between the two aspects of the same thing—navy and 
imperialism. Then he gives a minute survey of the rise and develop¬ 
ment of the conflict in Germany over big navalism—a survey sketched 
in meticulous detail, with data on profit-makers, prices of steel and 
shipyard stocks, intrigues, newspapers, journalists, officials, million¬ 
aires, propagandists and politicians, all set down with frosty precision. 
This IS followed by a calm analysis of lire ‘opinions’ of parties, classes 
and orders of state on imperialism and the sea power.” 

The interested classes were “aligned” in Mr. Beard’s phrase, as 
follows: 

“It was not difficult, of course, to enrol powder manufacturers, 
coalowners, armour-plate makers and shipbuilders. For them patriot¬ 
ism was clearly a paying proposition. If any of them had any doubts 
on the point, they were quickly reassured when they saw the stocks of 
pertinent industries shoot upward in a bull market as soon as the first 
great grant of money to the navy had been voted. And after the 
building had begun and plants had been extended to meet additional 
requirements, gentlemen of this order thought the navy should be still 
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bigger. Otherwise their enlarged establishments would be partly idle, 
and, as they pitifully urged, their working men would be unemployed.’* 

But other capitalists had to be brought in by judicious propaganda by 
the Navy League and the Colonial Society: 

“If a big industrialist helped to finance f Tscivy LLVgue intellectual 
for a speaking tour before local chambers oft ommercc, it Iroked belter 
and gave an air of disinterestedness to the upcratioie of a patnoiism 
founded on Rentabihtat. Capitalists gathered nnd( i the auspices of the 
Navy League did not seem to be so - npitahslic Vot ex^»iiipb, when the 
League gave a great naval dinnei in Hamburg .uid asa mbkd a goodly 
company containing twenty milhonams, it spread the rnantl* Df 
idealism over an enterprise that srivtd die country, God and the 
Kaiser (and the profit-makers).” 

Further details are given of the giowth and activities of the German 
Navy League, the subsidising of part of the Press by Geiman heavy 
industry for imperialist and naval proj^aganda, etc. These were the forces 
that gave Admiral von Tirpilz his power to wreck the sincere attempts 
of the German Chancellor to reach agreement with England for a naval 
holiday. 

As for GreatBiitain, Mr.Noel Baker devotes several chapters to proving 
in minute detail how: 

‘‘A British Private Manufacturer of Anns, Mr. Mullmcr, the Manag¬ 
ing Director of the Coventry Ordnance Works, succeeded in starting 
a colossal anti-Gciman campaign, lins campaign was carried on over 
a long period of months; it was sponsoicd by the official (Conservative) 
Opposition in Pailiamcnt itself; it was venomously fomented by 
important papers. The campaign was accompanied by ‘scare* tactics 
of every kind—plays in London theatres, novels and stories in maga¬ 
zines—all on the theme of Germany’s plans for a sudden murderous 
invasion of the British Isles. This campaign was conducted in a spirit 
of suspicion and hostility, which not even the German agitators could 
excel. It was all founded on certain ‘information* which the Private 
Manufacturers claimed to have found out about German Dreadnought 
building—information which in itself was at least inadequate, if not 
wholly false, and on which were built interpretations so fantastic that 
in the light of history they seem utterly grotesque.” 

The indirect impoitance must not be under-estimated of the arms race 
and war propaganda in staving off unemployment and creating a temper 
in the masses conducive to the perpetuation of the rule of the pluto¬ 
cracy. 
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“If the war peiil from Germany delayed much longer to materialise, 
it seemed quite on the cards that it might be forestalled by revolution. 
As the Edwardian passes into the Georgian age . . . class rises against 
class . . . faction against'faction—it is a question whether international 
will not be anticipated by civil war.” * 

The growth in armaments had two direct effects. One was to increase 
the pressure on the Governments at every crisis. The more elaborate the 
preparations for war, the greater the weight of the vast military apparatus 
in every international negotiation. 

For instance, the minutes of the meetings of the French and Russian 
military staffs between 19 ii and 1913 show that the military chiefs 
neither anticipated defeat nor feared a conflict; that they made elaborate 
plans foi immediate and simultaneous mobilisation in both countries in 
case of a mobilisation of the German Aimy; that mobilisation in their 
view was tantamount to war because it compelled similar measuies on 
both sides, that their strategical plans were for an offensive military 
campaign; that in the case of war “in twelve days the Fiench Aimy will 
be ready to take the offensive against Geimany with the British Aimy on 
its lefi wing”, and finally that Russia would not be able to wage war 
against Germany “with the certainty of success” before two years— 
before 1913-15. 

Lowes Dickinson shows in his book how the Austiian Chief of Staff, 
Conrad, urged war in every one of the intc'nialional c uses m the Balkans, 
and how von Moltkc, the German Chief of Staff, became convinced that 
war was inevitable in the near futuie, and how^ this belief influenced his 
action in the final crisis of 1914. 

Mr. Lloyd George writes m his “Memoiis” that the Germans believed 
their Army was imincible. 

“The French Army, on the other hand, were equally confident of 
their powers. . . . There never was a time since 1870 when the French 
Army had less fear of Us great rival. The Russians had improved their 
Aimy in equipment and organisation since their defeat 111 Manchuria. 
They felt infinitely superior to the Austrian Army, and deemed them¬ 
selves quite a match for what was left of the German Army, after the 
better half of it had marched to the West. Generals m this frame of 
mind hungeied for war and had no difficulty in manoeuvring states¬ 
men who did not know their own minds into positions where war 
became inevitable. Thus great armaments made war.” 

The second direct effect of the arms race was to create a mood of 
fatalism in the peoples and Goveinments. 'Fhcy felt themselves in the 
grip of vast blind forces beyond their control, hurrying them towards a 

* E. Wingfield-Stretton, The Victorian Aftermath^ P- 3^0 
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catastrophe they could not avert. The Governments were like men 
struggling helplessly in a nightmare. 

In 1912 Sir Edward Grey made a speech that contained a solemn 
warning: 

“If this tremendous expenditure on armaments goes on it must, in 
the long run, break down civilisation. You arc having this great burden 
of force piled up in limes of peace, and if it goes on me icasmg b> l(^aps 
and bounds as it has clone in the last gcneiation, in tune il will become 
intolerable. There are those who think it will lead to war, jirecisely 
because it is becoming intolciablc I think it is much mote hkelv the 
burden will be dissipated by internrd revolution —not by nations fight¬ 
ing against each other, but by the revolt ol masses ol men against 
taxation. . . . The great nations of the world arc m bondage to their 
armies and navies at the ptesent inomcnl—incrcasing bondage.” 

After the war Sir Edward Grey drew the moial in his book Twenty-five 
TearSy in the following terms 

“The moial is obvious; it is that great armaments lead inevitably to 
war. If there arc armaments on one side, there must be armaments on 
the other sides . . . 

“The increase of aimaments that is intended in each nation to pro¬ 
duce consciousness of strength, and a sense of security, does not produce 
these effects. On the contiaiy, it produces a consciousness of the 
strength of other nations and a sense of fear. Fear begets suspicion and 
distrust and evil imaginings of all sorts. . The enormous giowth of 
armaments in Europe, the sense of insecurity and fear caused by them 
—it was these that made war inevitable. This, ’t seems to me, is the 
truest reading of history, and the lesson that the present should be 
learning from the past in the interests of futuie peace, the warning to 
be handed on to those who come after us.” 


The Final Crisis 

During the year 1913-14 Russian diplomacy was active in the Balkans, 
binding Serbia, Greece and Rumania into a new alliance hostile to 
Austria. 

Lowes Dickinson quotes an interesting conversation in February 1914 
betwceji the Serbian Minister Pashich and the Czar of Russia, in which 
both spoke with the utmost frankness of the necessity for military and 
political preparations for the “solution of the Serbo-Croatian question” 
—that is, for the break-up of the Austrian Empire. 

The Austrians were aware of what was going on. In a memorandum 
addressed to the German Kaiser in the summer of 1914 the Austrian 
Government drew a picture of the situation which tallied closely with the 
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Serbo-Russian account, but from the opposite point of view. It urged 
Germany to realise that Russian policy and military preparations were as 
inimical to German interests as they were to those of Austria. 

By a dramatic coincidence this memorandum had just been completed 
when on June 28 the Austrian heir to the throne, the Archduke Ferdi¬ 
nand, was murdered at Scrajevo. The assassins were Austrian subjects, 
but Serbs. 

A postscript to the memorandum concludes thus: 

“The above memorial had just been finished, when the awful deed 
of Scrajevo occurred. The entire possible consequences of this foul 
murder cannot at present be estimated. It serves, however, to prove 
the impossibility of bridging over the opposition between the Monarchy 
and Serbia, as well as the danger and intensity of the greater Serbian 
movement, a movement that will stop at nothing. Austria-Hungary has 
never been lacking m good will and accommodating spirit in order to 
biing about endurable relations to Serbia. But it has been proved by 
recent events that all these efforts have been in vain, and that 
the Monaichy, in the future as in the past, will have to reckon with the 
obdurate, uncompromising, aggressive antagonism of Serbia. All the 
more is the Monarchy faced with the imperious necessity to break with 
a strong hand the threads that her foes arc tiying to weave into a net 
about her head.” 

In a personal Icttei accompanying the inenK.randum the aged Emperor 
Francis Joseph told the Kaiser . 

“The outiage upon my nephew is the direct consequence of the 
agitation carried on by the Russian and Serbian pan-Slavists, whose 
only aim is the weakening of the Triple Alliance and the breaking up 
of my Empne. According to all enquiiies hitherto made the Scrajevo 
murder was not the bloody deed of a single individual, but a well- 
organised plot, the threads of which can be traced to Belgrade; and 
even if, as seems likely, it should be impossible to prove the complicity 
of the Serbian Government, there yet can be no doubt that its policy, 
aiming at a union of all the South Slavs under the Serbian flag, en¬ 
courages such crimes as these, and that the continuation of this state 
of affairs forms a lasting danger to my dynasty and my countries.” 

The Austiian Cabinet decided to send Serbia an ultimatum couched in 
terms which would certainly be unacceptable, with the object of there¬ 
upon declaring a punitive war. It further decided that the object of that 
war should be to diminish Serbian territory, not by annexation, but by 
distributing it to Serbia’s neighbours. Count Berchtold (the Austrian 
Prime Minister), says a Hungarian minister in a statement quoted by 
Dickinson: 
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“Was not an unconditional supporter of immediate war against 
Serbia, any more than was the Emperor Francis Joseph. What he 
wanted to avoid was new tension in the international situation caused 
by a threat on our part, as had happened in 1908 ai]d 1912, which,, 
nevertheless, should not result in a final settlement of the Serbian 
question. We could not endure any longer the continual unrest caused 
by our Serbian neighbour. The repeated mobilisations of our reserv'es 
threatened to undermine discipline in the Army, trade and industry 
stood still, and it seemed to all parties, at that moment, that war was 
preferable to preparedness for another six years.” 

The Austrian Government knew that this policy would involve a grave 
risk of war by Russia, but felt that the provocation was so severe and the 
menace to Austria’s very existence as a Great Power so urgent that it must 
take that risk. 

It appealed for German support in “localising” the conflict—that is, 
in threatening Russia with war if she did not let Austria have her way 
with Serbia. 

So long as she believed that Great Britain would stay out, Germany 
encouraged Austria to go ahead. Later, when she found Great Britain 
would fight, the German Government turned round and put pressure on 
Austria to be conciliatoiy. But by that time the Austrians had gone too 
far and mobilisation cut short the efforts of the diplomats. It is instructive 
to follow in some detail just how the nations, in Mr. Lloyd George’s 
phrase, “glided or rather staggered and stumbled into the war”. 

Germany’s motives in giving Austria a free hand were set forth in a 
long despatch from the German Foreign Secretary to his Ambassador in 
London, from which the following passages may be quoted: 

“Austria, which has foifcitcd more and moic prestige as the result 
of her lack of vigour, hardly counts any longer as a really Great Power. 
The Balkan crisis weakened her position still further. Our group of 
allies has also been weakened by this letrogression of Austria’s position 
as a Power. 

“Austria no longer intends to tolerate the sapping activities of the 
Serbians, and just as little does she intend to tolerate longer the con¬ 
tinuously provocative attitude of the small neighbour at Belgrade. . . . 
Austria is now going to come to a reckoning with Serbia, and had told 
us so.” 

Germany had not urged Austria to take this oourse, but neither could 
she attempt to stay Austria’s hand : 

“If we should do that, Austria would have the right to reproach us 
(and we ourselves) with having deprived her of her last chance of 
political rehabilitation. And then the process of her wasting away and 
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pf her internal decay would be still fuither acccleiated. Her standing 
in the Balkans would be gone for ever. You will undoubtedly agree 
with me that the absolute establishment of Russian hegemony in the 
Balkans is, indirectly, not permissible, even for us.' The maintenance 
of Austria, and, in fact, of the most powerful Austria possible, is a 
necessity for us both for internal and external reasons. That she cannot 
be maintained for ever, I willingly admit. But in the meantime wc may 
perhaps be able to arrange other combinations. 

“Wc must attempt to localise the coniiict between Austria and 
Serbia. Whether wc shall succeed in this will depend lirst on Russia, 
and secondly on the modciating influence of Russia’s allies. The more 
determined Austria shows herself, the more energetically wc support 
her, so much the more quiet will Russia remain. To be sure, thcic will 
be some agitation in Petersburg, but, on the whole, Russia is not ready 
to strike at present. Nor will France or England be anxious for war at 
the present time. According to all competent observation, Russia will 
be prepared to fight in a few years. Then she will ciush us by the num¬ 
ber of her soldiers; then she will have built her Baltic Sea fleet and her 
strategic railroads Our group, in the meantime, will have become 
w’cakei light along In Russia this is well known, and they aie there- 
lore determined to have peace for a few years yet ... 

“If we cannot attain loralisation [of the conflictj and Russia attacks 
Austiia, .a rasiis fordnis wall then arise; wo could not throw Austria 
over then. We stand in the midst of an isolation that can scarcely 
be called ‘proud’. I desire no pn'ventive w'.ar, but if war should come 
we cannot hide behind the fence 

“I still hope and believe, even te>day, that the conflict can be 
localised. In this matter the attitude of England will prove of great 
significance ” 

Sir Edward Gicy “is always talking of the balance of power repre¬ 
sented by the two groups of Powers. It should, therefore, be perfectly 
obvious to him that this balance of power would be made to totter 
considciably by a woild conflagration Therefore, if he is honourable 
and logical, he must stand by us in attempting to localise the conflict.” 

The Russians acceptecl the various proposals made by France and 
Great Britain lor a peaceful settlement and made one or two on their own 
account. They put strong pressure on the Serbs to return a very con- 
ciliatoiy reply to the Austrian ultimatum. At the same time they made it 
clear that they would back Serbia if she were attacked by Austria. 

M. PoincaicS the French President, had made two remarks in the 
beginning ol 1914, which arc quoted by Dickinson: 

“In two years the war will take place. All my eflTorts will be devotpd 
to preparing for it. 
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“Whatever be the issue, small or great, which may arise in the future 
between Russia and Germany, it will not pass by like the last. It will be 
war.’* 

The Austrians had carefully timed their ullim.uum, so that the news 
reached Petrograd and Pans when M. Poincare was on a Prench cruisci 
half-way between Russia and Fiance One of the fust things he did on hn 
return was to propose an international enquiry into AuUuan grievances 
against Serbia. A similar pioposal had been made by Russian 
Foreign Minister. In general, French policy was to ni ike it perfectly 
deal that m case of vvai France would Uand bv Rus>ia but would supjDort 
•all Biitish attempts to find a peaceful solution. 

Sir Edward Giey was at first indined to lake an o[jtimistic view 
Gciman Ambassador records a conversation on fuly b, when he spoke of 
Russian hostility to Geimany. Sir Edwaid said he had no knowledge of 
any such feeling and also denied the cxislence of a naval agreement be¬ 
tween Great Britain and Russia. He said hr haci been tiying to persuade 
the Russians to be peaceful and conciliatory towards Austria and that 
much depended on the Austrians not taking nicasuics that vvould arouse 
Slav sentiment. In general, says the German Ambassador, Sir Edward 
Grey 

“was in a thoioughly confident mood, and declared, m cheerful 
tones, that he saw no reason for taking a pessimistic view of the 
situation”. 

The moment the Austrian ultimatum on July 23 made it clear thai the 
situation was desperately serious, Sir Edward Grey strained cveiy nerve 
to prevent war. He tiicd plan after plan to keep the peace of Europe. 
He suy:)ported the Russian pioposal for an extension of the two-days’ time¬ 
limit laid down in the ultimatum He proposed a conference of the 
Powers, and failing that, joint Anglo-German mediation between Austria 
and Russia. He besought Germany to put pressure on Austiia. He pro¬ 
posed, after the Austiians had actually gone to war, that they should stop 
after occupying Belgrade and accept mediation by the Powers. He sup¬ 
ported a final Russian foimula and secured its amendment to make it 
more acceptable to Austria 

But there was one fatal flaw in the Government’s policy. While 
exhausting the resources of conciliation, it failed to make clear what it 
would do if conciliation broke down and war began. As late as July 31, 
when Russia, Austiia-Hungary and Germany had aheady begun full 
mobilisation, which, as wc have seen, all the General Staffs regarded as 
tantamount to beginning war, and barely twenty-four hours before Ger¬ 
many invaded Belgium, Mr. Asquith defined British policy as follows. 

“All turns on what England may do, and the object of our Foreign 
Office at present is to keep Europe in suspense on that point. So long 
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as Europe does not know what England is likely to do, there is a great 
steadying influence upon both France and Russia, for they both feel 
that Germany might be difficult to tackle unless the other Powers had 
us supporting them. Germany m the meantime shrinks from aggressive 
action— e.g , through Belgium—because it does not know whether we 
should vehemently oppose; and, if we did, their task would be doubled 
in difficulty. Hence the expediency of our not saying at present what 
we shall or will not do ” 

(Quoted by Lord Rankcillour in the Flouse of Lords on November 
19th, 1936.) 

History records few instances of more tragic fatuity than this remarflfc’ 
rhe more the details of how Europe slid into the world war are studied 
the clcaicr it becomes that the shilly-shallying of the Liberal Government 
during those fatal three weeks bears a crushing rcsoonsibility for the vast 
calamity. For each side interpreted that ambiguity in a sense favourable 
to its own washes. 

Mr. Lloyd George is undoubtedly right when he states in his ^^Memoirs” 
that a clear and emphatic pronouncement of where Great Britain 
stood, delivered at the outset of the crisis, would probably have prevented 
war. 

This lesson is so important, and still so badly needs to be learned, 
that it is worth seeing just how the war began. 

The Austrian Government kept its ultimatum a profound secret until it 
was delivered. The Geiman Government knew of its contents a few 
days beforehand. The German Foreign Secictary told direct lies in 
response to questions by the Entente Ambassadors, alleging at the very 
moment he possessed the text that he did not know what the Austrians 
were going to say to Serbia. 

The Russian proposal for an extension of the time-limit of the ultimatum, 
which was supported by Great Britain, and was made to Berlin, was 
deliberately sabotaged by the German Government, which delayed 
transmission (while falsely slating that it had passed on the request at 
once) until it was too late. The day after the ultimatum expired— i.e., 
on the 26lh—Sir Edward Grey proposed a conference between France, 
Germany, Gicat Britain and Russia on the analogy of the London Con¬ 
ference during the Balkan wars. 

Lichnowski, the German Ambassador in London, who throughout was 
out of sympathy with his Government’s policy, reported, in transmitting 
this proposal to Berlin, that in the opinion of the British Foreign Office 
this conference was “the only possibility of avoiding a general war”, but 
that it could not succeed unless military activities ceased because: 

“Once the Serbian border was crossed, everything would be at an 
end, as no Russian Government would be able to tolerate this, and 
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would be forced to move* to the attack of Austria, unless she wanted 
to see her status among the Balkan nations lost for ever.” 

This proposal was rejected by the German Government, and the 
Kaiser expressed his disapproval of Lichnowski’s point of view. The 
latter, however, returned to the charge in a despatch stating that 
‘‘the impression is constantly gaining ground here [; e., in London] 
that the whole Serbian question has developed into a test of strength 
between the Tiiple Alliance and the Triple Entente” 

On this the German Under-Secrctaiy of State comiiicnted. ‘‘VVhcie 
will the balance of power be if Austria gives m?” 

Germany stuck to her policy of tiMng to “lof disc” ihe war. Mean¬ 
time, on the morning of the 27th, Sir Edwaid Giey had seen the tc:^[ of 
the Serbian reply, which accepted all the drasiie rlemands in the Austrian 
ultimatum except that which called foi the pai ti< ipation of delegates of 
the Austro-Hungarian Government in tlie invc sLigations against acces¬ 
sories to the Sarajevo murder on Scihian Iciiitory. 

Thereupon Sir Edward Giey made a fresh proposal—namely, that 
Germany and Great Britain should inteivene lespcctively with Austria 
and Russia to bring about a peaceful settlement. 

This lime the Geiman Government did transmit the proposals to 
Vienna. But at the same lime the German Foreign Secrctaiy assured the 
Austrian Ambassador in Berlin that his Government was directly opposed 
to these proposals and forwarded them only: 

“In order to take account of the Biitish request. The reason for doing 
so is that it is of the utmost impoitancc at the present moment, to pre¬ 
vent England from making common cause with Russia and France, 
and that is wdiat might happen if Gcimany refused to forward British 
proposals.” 

At II a 91. on the 28th Austxia declared war on Serbia “chiefly to 
frustrate afly attempt at intervention”, as the German Ambassador in 
Vienna reported. This, of course, meant partial mobilisation. 

Thereupon the Russian Government, which had been begging Ger-^ 
many to co-operate in persuading Austiia to modify her demands, so as 
to give “Serbia her deserved lesson while sparing her sovereign rights”,, 
decided to begin mobilising in the military conscriptions of Odessa, Kiev, 
Moscow and Kazan as from July 29. 

By this time it began to dawn on the German Government that in spite 
of the British Government’s reserve and of the Ulster rebellion. Great 
Britain might come in if there were war. (The Conservative Party’s 
readiness to support the Ulster rebels had encouraged Germany’s belief 
that Great Britain would be so busy at home that she would stay neutral.) 
The crucial factor in the German attitude was the question of whether 
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or not Germany could count on British neutrality. On this point Ger¬ 
man opinion fluctuated. Lichnowski was sure England would come in. 
The German Under-Secretary of State, according to the Bavarian 
Ambassadoi in Berlin, took a similar view. 

“A war between the Dual Alliance and the 'Eiiple Alliance would be 
unwelcome in England at the present time, if only in consideration of 
the situation in Ireland. Should it, however, come to that, according 
to all opinion here, we should find our English cousins on tl^e side of 
our enemies, inasmuch as England fears that Fiance, in the event of a 
new defeat, would sink to the level of a Powci of the second class, and 
that the ‘balance of power’, the maintenance of which England con¬ 
siders to be necessary for her own interests, would be upset thereby.” 

On the other hand, Ausliian diplomatic' documents report the German 
Government’s belief that Great Biitain would uoi take part in a war 
arising out of the Balkan question, even if Russia and France should be 
involved. 

On the moining of July l» 8, an hour before the Austrian declaration of 
w^ar was presented, the Kaiser wiotc to his Seeietaiy of State saying that 
the Serbian reply had given Austiia pi actually everything she wanted 
and that it would suffice therefore if the Austnan Government occupied 
Belgrade until its demands had actually been c omplied with. On that 
basis, said the Emperoi, Germany w^oultl be leady to mediate for peace. 

TIicsc views wcic embodied in a note to tlie Austrian Government 
which, after ciphering and deciphering, was presented only at 4.30 a.m. 
on the 29th, bcung despatchcul at 10.15 the preceding evening from 
Berlin, 

The arguments for inducing the Austnan Government to accept this 
view were stated as follows 

“According to the statements of the Austnan General Staff', an 
active military movement against Seibia will not be possible before the 
twelfth of August. As a result, the Imperial Government is placed in 
the extraordinarily difficult position of being exposed m the meantime 
to the mediation and conference proposals of the other Cabinets, and 
if it continues to maintain its previous aloofness in the face of such 
» proposals, it will incur the odium of having been responsible for a world 
war, even, finally, among the German people themselves. A successful 
war on three fronts cannot be commenced and carried on on such a 
basis. It is imperative that the responsibility for the eventual extension 
of the war among those nations not originally immediately concerned 
should, under all circumstances, fall on Russia.” 

The Russians no longer, continued the note, appeared so uncon¬ 
ditionally opposed to the Austrian point of view as they were earlier. 
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They might come round still more if the Vienna Cabinet repealed at 
Petersburg its distinct declaration that it would make no tcintonal 
acquisitions in Serbia and would be content with a temporary occupation 
of Belgrade and certain other localities on Serbian territory pending the 
complete fulfilment of its demands and guarantees foi future good 
behaviour. 

“As soon as the Austrian demands should be rt^mplu d with, evacua¬ 
tion would follow. Should the Russian Covernment fait to lecognise 
the justice of this point of view, it would have ag<tin:»l it the public 
opinion of all Europe, which is now' in the pi ore s > of tui ning away from 
Austria. As a further result, the general ditdoniitic, and probably the 
military, situations would undergo matonai alteration in fav'oui of 
Austria-Hungary and her allies “ 

The Biitish Government was informed of the German attempts to 
restrain Austria and expressed its gratification. 

But at this point military preparations began to exert overwhelming 
pressure on the efforts of the diplomats. 

Austria had, of (ouisc, caiiicd out a paitial mobilisation for her war 
against Serbia. This had led to the Russian cmnounccment on the 28th 
of partial mobilisation against Austria to begin the next day. 

Whereupon the Austrian Prime Minister telegraphed to Berlin, press¬ 
ing the German Government to declare that Russian partial mobilisation 
would be followed b) total mobilisation in Germany. Preliminary 
measures also began to be taken m France, and the British Fleet was put 
m a state of readiness. 

The German Government was in a dilemma, which is summed up by 
the Bavaiian Minister m Berlin as follows 

“Germany’s proccduic was rendered v'cry difficult by the fact that 
no one knew whether the measures taken in Russia and France were 
meant as a bluff or were serious.” 

The German General Staff stated the dilemma in a memorandum on 
the 29th with uncompromising lucidity: 

“Russia has announced that she will mobilise against Austria if 
Austria invades Serbia. Austria will therefore have to mobilise against 
Russia. The collision between the two States will then have become 
inevitable. But that, for Germany, is the casus foederis. She therefore 
must mobilise too. Russia will then mobilise the rest of her force. She 
will say: T am being attacked by Germany’. Thus the Franco-Russian 
alliance, so often held up to praise as a purely defensive compact, 
created only to meet the aggressive plans of Germany, will become 
active, and the mutual butchery of the civilised nations of Europe will 
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begin. . . . After this fashion things must and will develop, unless, one 
might say, a miracle happens to prevent at the last moment a war 
which will annihilate for decades the civilisation of almost all Europe.*’ 

The Chief of the German General Staff, Commander-in-Chief von 
Moltkc, was absolutely convinced that: 

“A war of aggression against Germany was planned and prepared 
for between Russia, France and England for the year 1917- Moltke 
considers Russia to be the head of the conspiracy.” 

Therefore, he considered it fortunate that the Scrajevo assassination 
had exploded the mine before Russia was leady and while the French 
Army was in a state of transition. In other words, the Chief of the 
German General Staff thought the oppoitunity, although unwelcome, 
was favourable for a “preventive” war. 

At 11 a.ni. the same day (29th) the German Ambassador at Petrograd, 
in an interview with the Russian Foreign Minister, mentioned Geimany’s 
attempts to restiain Austria and protested strongly against the partial 
Russian mobilisation. 

The Russian Foreign Minister said the Austii^ns had made no move 
to begin conversations, and that Russian mobilisation was much slower 
than mobilisation by othci Great Powers and did not, as in their case, 
mean war (which, however, was contrary to the agreement of the Russian 
and French General Staffs mentioned above; but presumably the agree¬ 
ment did not apply to partial mobilisation). 

The German Ambassador pointed out that: 

“The General Staffs of the possible opponents of Russia would not 
be willing to sacrifice the advantage of getting a stait over Russia in 
the matter of mobilisation, and would press for counter-measures. I 
earnestly begged him to consider this peril.” 

After this interview and a further talk in the evening, the Russian 
Foreign Minister knew for a certainty that Germany would back Austria 
in case of war, but was not sure whether Germany was really trying to 
put pressure on Vienna or merely attempting to postpone Russian 
mobilisation in order to gam time for her own preparations. 

The net result was that the partial mobilisation was put in hand at 
once, after a struggle between the Czar and the General Staff, which had 
decided on general mobilisation on “technical” grounds. 

At first the Czar yielded to this decision, particularly after the neXvs 
had come in of the bombardment of Belgrade, which led to the break¬ 
down of discussions between the Austrian Ambassador and Sazonoff. 
But then the Czar received a telegram from the Kaiser speaking of his 
mediation at Vienna, and adding: 
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*‘Of course, military measures on the part of Russia, which would 
be looked on by Austria as threatening, would precipitate a calamity 
which we both wish to avoid, and jeopardise my position as a mediator, 
which I readily accepted on your appeal to my friendship and help.** 

The Czar thereupon countermanded the general mobilisation, for 
which the orders were being prepared at 9 30 p.m. These orders were 
withdrawn about midnight and partial mobilisation substituted. The 
information about the original orders and the change made in them was 
communicated to London and Paris. The French War Minister urged 
the Russians to be as secret and as little provocative in their preparations 
as possible, so as not to make the situation more ddhcult 
A further despatch from Berlin sent at 4.10 a.m. on the 30th and 
received at 6 a.m. urged the Austrian Government that: 

“in order to prevent a general catastiophe, oral least to put Russia in 
the wrong, Vienna should inaugurate and continue the conferences 
proposed by Germany**. 

The German Government also forwarded to Vienna copies of des¬ 
patches from Lichnowski in London recording two interviews with Sir 
Edward Grey on the 29th, in which the latter left him with the con¬ 
viction that 

“ ‘Unless Austiia is willing to enter upon a discussion of the Serbian 
question, a world war is inevitable.* ‘Mediation seemed to him now to 
be urgently necessary if a European catastiophe were not to result,* 
While England could stand aside so long as the conflict was confined 
to Austria and Russia, yet, if Germany and France should be involved, 
‘the Biitish Goveinment would, under the circumstances, find itself 
forced to make up its mind quickly*.** 

The German Chancellor appended to these despatches the following 
note: 

“We stand, in case Austria refuses all mediation, before a conflagra¬ 
tion in which England will be against us; Italy and Rumania, to all 
appearances, will not go with us, and wc two shall be opposed to four 
great Powers. On Germany, thanks to England’s opposition, the 
principal burden of the fight would fall. Austria’s political prestige, 
the honour of her arms, as well as her just claims against Serbia, could 
all be satisfied by the occupation of Belgrade or of other places. She 
would be strengthening her status in the Balkans, as well as in relation 
to Russia, by the humiliation of Serbia. Under these circumstances, 
we must urgently and impressively suggest to the consideration of the 
Vienna Cabinet the acceptance of mediation on the above-mentioned 
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honourable conditions. The responsibility for the consequences that 
would otherwise follow would be an uncommonly heavy one, both for 
Austria and for us.” 

The^Gcrman Ambassador received this despatch while at lunch with 
the Austrian Prime Minister on the 30th, and immediately read it to 
him. 

“The Minister”, he reported, “listened pale and silent while it was read 
twice”, and said that “lie would make a report to the Empcroi about 
it”. 

I’hc only result, however, was that the Austrian Government, while 
informing the German Government that it had givxn instructions to its 
Ambassador at Petiograd to begin conversations with Sazonoff on the 
basis suggest(‘d by Germany, m fact did nothing, of the sort. On the 
contrary, the Austrian Cabinet decided not to stop hostilities against 
Serbia, although they had occupied Belgrade. T 1 is was on the 31st. 

Meanwhile the Russian General Staff at 11 a ni. on the goth had once 
more urged upon the Czar the \irw that war was inevitable and general 
mobilisation should be put in hand at once, because * 

“It was better to proceed with our prcpaiations without fearing that 
by doing so we might precipitate events, lather than, from feai of pro¬ 
voking war, to be suipiiscd by it.” 

The Czar yielded after a long discussion, whereupon the C’hicf of the 
Russian General Staff issued a general mobilisation order and then cut 
off his telephone and made himself srai( e so as to block any attempt by 
the Czar to rescind the order. 

The g( neral mobilisation ord( rs were scat out and received between 6 
and 7 p m. on the 30th. 

At noon that day the German Ambassadoi had once more warned the 
Russian Foreign Minister of the dangeis of mobilisation. 

“In strong words 1 leprcseated to the Minister how feaiful would be 
this war, the scope of which it was impossible to foresee. No means 
should be omitted to stop the 1 oiling stone. A compromise must be 
reached if possible One could suicly be found if there were good will 
on both sides.” 

Sazonoff suggested a formula and later accepted an amendment by 
Sir Edwaid Grey which made it run as follows: 

“If Austria consents to stay the march of her troops on Serbian 
territory, and if, recognising that the Austro-Serbian conflict has 
assumed the character of a question of European interest, she admits 
that the Great Powers may examine the satisfaction which Serbia can 
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afford to the Austro-Hungarian Government, without injury to her 
sovereign rights as a State, and to her independence, Russia under¬ 
takes to preserve her waiting attitude.” 

This proposal was rejected on the 31st by the Austrian Cabinet at the 
meeting already refeircd to, which had refused to stop the against 
Serbia with the occupation of Belgrade 

The previous evening von Moltke, the Chief of th(' Ch rnian General 
Staff, had urged upon the Austrians a general mobiliNation Upon re¬ 
ceiving this communication the Austuan Piime Miuisfcr exclaimed* 
“Success! {das ist gelungc?i). Who ruks^ Moltke or Bethinann 

At the same time the Kaiser once more uiged t;ie Austrian Emperor 
to accept the German plan of a halt in Belgrade I he Au->tiian Empcior 
returned a completely intransigent reply, and added that since receiving 
the despatch he had heard of the mobilisation of Russia against Austria 
and had in consequence mobilised his whole aiiny. 

Before the Kaiser could leply to this communication, Beilin at 11.30 
a.m. on the 31st had icceived the news of Russia’s general mobilisation. 
At 1.45 p.m. Geimany was declared to be in danger of wai (a '"ondition 
preliminary to mobilisation), Austria v,as informed of this fact, told that 
mobilisation woukl follow and that war would then be inevitable, and 
that: “We expect from Austria active participation in the wai wuth 
Russia”. 

3 30 a twelve-hours ultimatum was sent to Russia to cease military 
preparations on pain of war, and, shortly after. Fiance was sent a sixteen- 
hours ultimatum demanding hei neutrality and the handing over of the 
fortresses of Toul and of Verdun as a pledge of neutrality. 

During these days the Ficnch Government, while doing its best to 
second all Biitish attempts at preserving peace, had also been vainly 
endeavouring to get the British Government to say where it stood in 
case of war. 

As all efforts to draw Sir F’dward Grey failed, the French President, 
in desperation, addressed a letter to the King on the 31st, of which the 
following are extracts: 

« 

“The military preparations that are being made by the Imperial 
Government, notablv in the immediate neighbourhood of the French 
frontier, are every day assuming additional intensity and acceleration, 
France, determined to do until the last all that she can for the main¬ 
tenance of peace, has so far confined herself strictly to indispensable 
measures of precaution. It does not appear that her prudence and her 
moderation will abate the determination of Germany—far from it. 
We arc therefore, perhaps, in spite of the discretion of the Government 
of the Republic and the calmness of public opinion, on the eve of the 
most formidable events. 
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“From all the information that is reaching us^ it is clear that if Ger¬ 
many were certain that the British Government would not intervene 
in a conflict in which France would be engaged, war would be inevit¬ 
able; and that, on the other hand, if Germany were certain that in 
such case the Entente Cordiale would be operative, even to the battle¬ 
field, there would be the greatest chance that peace would not be 
broken. . . . 

“I believe that henceforth the last possibilities of peace depend on 
the language and the conduct of the British Government. 

“We have ourselves, since the beginning of the crisis, recommended 
to our allies a moderation to which they have adhered. In accord 
with the British Government and in conformity with the latest sugges¬ 
tions of Sir Edward Grey, wc shall continue so to act. But if all the 
efforts at conciliation come from the same side, and if Germany and 
Austria arc able to speculate on the abstention of Great Britain, the 
demands of Austria will remain inflexible and an agreement between 
Russia and her will become impossible. 

“I have the profound conviction that at the present moment the 
more Gieat Britain, Fiance, and Russia present a strong impression 
of unity m their diplomatic action, the more wc may still rely on 
the preservation of peace.” 

The King returned a vague and ambiguous reply, in accordance with 
the wishes of the Go\ eminent. 

By that time it was too late to pt event war, and, as wc have seen, 
Sir Edwaid Grey had managed to convey the impression to the German 
Ambassador that England would probably come in, but not in a manner 
sufficiently explicit to enable the Geiinan Ambassador to convince his 
own Government until it was too late. 

On the 31st Sir Edward went through the solemn farce of addressing 
a note to France and Germany asking whether they would respect 
Belgian neutrality (for this was nothing but a farce, in view of the fact 
that the war plans of Germany and the Entente had for years been based 
on the assumption that in ease of war Germany would invade Belgium 
and that the Belgians, British and French would jointly resist that 
invasion). 

The French said they .vould respect Belgium’s neutrality. The German 
Government was unable to reply, but asked whether Great Britain would 
remain neutral if Germany agreed not to violate Belgium’s neutrality. 
Sir Edward Grey declined to give this assurance. The German Ambas¬ 
sador asked whether a guarantee of the integrity of France and her 
colonies would suffice to secure British neutrality? He had previously 
asked whether Great Britain would remain neutral if Germany did not 
use her Navy against the north coast of France. 

To these questions Sir Edward Grey said: 
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1 felt obliged to refuse definitely any promise to remain neutral on 
similar terms, and I could only say tbat we must keep our hands 
free.” 

This was on August ist. In the same interview Sir Edward observed 
that: 

‘‘He had also been wondering whcthei it would l)e possible for 
Germany and France to remain facing each otJu i undt r arm* witlicut 
attacking each other, in the event of a Russian ^v;u ’ 

The Kaiser^s marginal comment on the despatch eomeying this 
remark was “The rascal [der Schelm] crazy or an idiot \ 

On August 2 a Cabinet meeting was held after which Sir Edward 
Grey told the French Ambassador m wiiung: 

“I am authorised to give an assurance that, if the German Fleet 
comes into the Channel or through the Noith Sea, to undertake hostile 
operations against the French coasts or shipping, the BriOsh Fleet 
will give all the protection in its po\.er”. 

This assurance, of couise, meant that Gicat Biitain intended to fulfil 
her naval agreement with France. The British position w'as stated pub¬ 
licly for the first time by Sir Edward Grey in the House m his famous 
evc-of-the-war speech of August 3, 191^]. This is so important as to be 
worth considering carefully. 

When that spcccli was delivered, Russia and Scibia w'cie already at 
war with Germany and Austria-Hungary, and the German ultimatum 
to France had expired. The PIousc knew that Sir Edward Grey told 
them that “mobilisation of the Fleet has taken place; mobilisation of the 
Army is taking place”. lie told them, for the fiist time, of the naval and 
military agreements with France, and of how the French and British 
fleets had been disposed in pursuance of those agi cements. 

“The French Fleet is now in the Mcdilcnancan, and the Northern 
and Western coasts of France are absolutely undefended. The French 
Fleet being concentrated in the Mediterranean, the situation is very 
different from what it used to be, because the friendship which has 
grown up between the two countries has given them a sense of security 
that there was nothing to be feared from us. The French coasts are 
absolutely undefended. The French fleet is in the Mediterranean, and 
has for some years been concentrated there because of the feeling of 
confidence and friendship which has existed between the two countries. 
My own feeling is that if a foreign fleet engaged in a war which France 
had not sought, and in which she had not been the aggressor, came 
down the English Channel and bombarded and battered the un- 
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defended coasts of France, we could not stand aside and see this going 
on practically within sight of our eyes, with our arms folded, looking 
on dispassionately, doing nothing!” 

The day befoic, the Government, said Sir Edward Grey, had told 
France that, 

“If the German Fleet comes into the Channel oi through the North 
Sea to undertake hostile operations against the French coasts or ship¬ 
ping, the British Fleet will give all the protection in its power. This 
assurance is, of course, subject to the policy of His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment receiving the support of Parliament, and must not be taken as 
binding His Majesty’s Government to take any action until the above 
contingency of action by the German Fleet takes place 

“I read that to the House, not as a declarat'on of war on our part, 
not as entailing immediate aggressive action on our part, but as bind¬ 
ing us to take aggressive action should that contingency arise.” 

Sir Edward gave a full account of Anglo-Belgian lelations and com¬ 
mitments. He cited I he passage from Gladstone quoted above, including 
that in which he held that Great Btitain should preseive the neutrality of 
Belgium, not because he subscribed to the doctrine that “the simple fact 
of the existence of a guarantee is binding on cveiy party to it, irrespec¬ 
tively altogether of the particular position in whicli it may find itself at 
the time when the occasion for acting on the guaiantcc arises”—on the 
contrary, he dissented from that doctrine—but because of “the common 
interest against the unmeasured aggiandiscment of any Power what- 


Sir Edward argued that if Belgian “independence goes, the inde¬ 
pendence of Holland will follow.' I ask the House, from the point of 
view of British interests, to consider what may be at stake. If France 
is beaten m a struggle of life and death, beaten to her knees, loses her 
position as a gieat Power, becomes subordinate to the will and power 
of one greater than herself—consequences which I do not anticipate, 
because I am sure that France has the power to defend herself with all 
the energy and ability and patriotism which she has shown so often— 
still if that were to happen, and if Belgium fell under the same domi¬ 
nating influence, and then Holland, and then Denmark, then would 
not Mr Gladstone’s words come true, that just opposite to us there 
would be a common interest against the unmeasured aggrandisement 
of any Power?” 

If Great Britain stood out, she would in any case suffer almost as 
much from the consequences of the war as she would by taking part. 
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Moreover, “I do not believe for a moment, that at the end of this 
war, even if wc stood aside and remained aside, we should be in a 
position, a material position, to use our force decisively to undo what 
had happened in the course of the war, to prevent the whole of the 
West of Europe opposite to us—if that had been tlie result of the war— 
falling under the domination of a single Powc'r, and f am quite sure 
that our moial position would be such as to have lost us nil respect, . . . 

“There is but one way in which the Gov eminent could make certain 
at the present moment of keeping outside this wai, and th'^t would be 
that it should immediately issue a proclamation of unconditional 
neutrality. Wo cannot do that. Wc have made the coiunjitment to 
p’rance that I have read to the House whuh pi events us from doing 
that. Wc have got the consideration of Belgium wh^ch prevents us aNo 
from any unconditional neutrality, and, without those conditions abso¬ 
lutely satisfied and satisfactory, we are bound not to shrink from pro¬ 
ceeding to the use of all the forces in our power. If wo did take that 
line by saying, ‘We will have nothing whatevei to do with this mattei’ 
under no conditions—the Belgian Treaty obligations, the possible 
position in the Mediterranean, with damage to British interests, and 
what may happen to Prance fi om our failure to support France—if 
we weie to say that all those things mattei cd nothing, and to say we 
would stand aside, wc should, I believe, sacrifice our icspect and good 
name and reputation before the world, and should not escape the 
most serious and grave economic consequences.’* 

Events had moved so quickly that “the country . . . has not had 
time to realise the issue. It perhaps is still thinking of the quarrel 
between Austiia and Scrvia, and not the complications of this matter 
which have grown out of the quarrel between Austria and Scrvia”. 

Germany was bound to support Austiia, and Germany and Russia 
were already at war. Fiance was involved “because of their obligation 
of honour under a definite alliance with Russia”. 

These were unanswerable arguments for the view that peace was indi- 
*visible, and that Great Britain could not keep out of the war if she wished 
to retain her Empire and her reputation and to survive as a Great 
Power. 

But these arguments were as true from the day the Austrian Heir- 
Apparent was murdered on June 28 as they were on August 3. Why did 
not the Government take the country into its confidence and tell the 
world where it stood while there was still time to save peace? Why did 
Sir Edward Grey tell the House in his speech that “in this present 
crisis” the Government had “up till yesterday” given France “no 
promise of more than diplomatic support”? 

\yhy did Sir Edward begin his speech with the assertion, so flatly con- 
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tradicted by the rest of his statement that it would be ludicrous if the 
circumstances had been less tragic, that 

“I have assured the House—and the Prime Minister has assured the 
House more than once—that if any crisis such as this arose, we should 
come before the House of Commons and be able to decide what the 
British attitude should be, that we would have no secret engagement 
which we should spring upon the House, and tell the House that, 
because we had entered into that engagement, theic was an obligation 
of honour upon the country.” 

To the British people the reasons for our going to war were summed 
up in the famous last talk of the British Ambassador, Sir Edward 
Goschen, with the Geiman Chancellor: 

‘T found the Chancellor very agitated. His Excellency at once began 
a harangue, which lasted for about twenty minutes. He said that the 
step taken by His Majesty’s Government was terrible to a degree; just 
for a word—‘neutrality’, a word which in war-time had so often been 
disregarded—just for a scrap of paper, Great Britain was going to 
make war on a kindred nation who desired nothing better than to be 
friends with her. All his eiforts in that dnection had been rendered 
useless by this last terrible step, and the policy to which, as I knew, he 
had devoted himself since his accession to ofiice had tumbled down like 
a house of cards. What wc had done was unthinkable; it was like strik¬ 
ing a man from behind while he was fighting for his life against two 
assailants. He held Great Britain responsible for all the terrible events 
that might happen. I protested strongly against that statement, and 
said that, in the same way as he and Herr von Jagow wished me to 
understand that, for strategical reasons, it was a matter of life and 
death to Germany to advance through Belgium and violate the latter’s 
neutrality, so I w ould wish him to understand that it was, so to speak, 
a matter of ‘life and death’ for the honour of Great Biitain that she 
should keep her solemn engagement to do her utmost to defend Bel¬ 
gium’s neutrality if attacked. That solemn compact simply had to be 
kept, or what confidence could anyone have in engagements given by 
Great Britain in the future? The Chancellor said: ‘But at what price 
will that compact iiave been kept? Has the British Government 
thought of that?’ I hinted to His Excellency as plainly as I could that 
fear of consequences could hardly be regarded as an excuse for breaking 
solemn engagements, but His Excellency was so excited, so evidently 
overcome by the news of our action, and so little disposed to hear 
reason that I refrained from adding fuel to the flame by further 
argument.” 

“Remember Belgium”, the desire to save small nations and to prove 
that treaties are not scraps of paper, became the very core of the British 
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Government’s war propaganda. This was the main reason why the great 
majority of the Labour Party supported the war. Belief in the truth of 
this propaganda was the faith for which millions flocked to the colours. 

Why We Went to War 

It is not necessary at tins date to labour the point that this propaganda 
was false in every particular, and that the governing rla^s in this and 
every other belligerent country cared nothing at nil fa in^ rnaPonal law, 
or treaty obligations, or the rights of small nation^. I'lie T^r 7 hs was right 
when it wrote, on December 4, 1914, that “We na\c ahva'’-* fought for 
the Balance of Power. We are fighting for it today 

Sir Arnold Wilson put the same point win n he soid m the House 
Commons on February 24, 193G, m the coui e of a glowing tribute to 
Sir Edward (then Lord) Grey, that he would “go down in history as a 
man who was the foremost in keeping the bond of this (.ountry when he 
thought that the interests of the country rcqnin.d it”. 

This does not imply any lack of jici sonal sincerity on the part of the 
Liberal Government and the Foreign Oflicc. They were intensely sin¬ 
cere in identifying their view of “national interests” with “honour” and 
“Right”. Nor was it more wrong for the Asquith-Grey Government to 
play power politics in defence of Imperialism than for any other Great 
Power to do the same. 

But it does mean that there w'as a vast gulf between what our rulers 
were really fighting for and what they persuaded themselves and the 
Biitish people that wc were fighting for. 'Fhe same discrepancy existed 
in all the belligerent countries. Its nature is indicated in the conclusion 
of this chapter and made clearer in the next chapter. 

At this stage in our analysis of events it is sulficicnt to point out that 
whereas all the bclligcicnts believed they wcie fighting in self-defence in 
a war that had been thrust upon them, each of them was in fact fighting 
a “preventive” war. 

Austria-Hungary declared war on Serbia to prevent pan-Serbian 
agitation disrupting the Empire. 

Russia mobilised against Austria to prevent Serbia being crushed, for 
this would have meant Austro-Gcrman hegemony in the Balkans and 
Turkey and the end of Russian Imperialist expansion in South-East 
Europe and Asia Minor. 

* The insi«?ted on this point repeatedly—see r ^ its leader of March 8, 

1915. See also the Spectator of December 19, 1914. 'Ihe Conservative Party, 
in Mr. Bonar Law’s letter to Mr. Asquith of August 2, 1914, promising full 
support in case of war, said not one word of Belgium, but urged that “it would 
be fatal to the honour and security of the ITnited Kingdom to hesitate in sup¬ 
porting France and Russia at the present junctuie”. Professor Gilbert Murray, 
in his semi-official Foreign Office propaganda pamphlet referred to above, 
argued that in no circumstances could Great Biitam allow Germany to weaken 
France. 
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Germany backed Austria to prevent her being crushed and Russian 
hegemony established in the Balkans, as that would have meant the end 
of German Imperialist expansion in South-East Europe and Asia Minor. 

France supported Russia on the principle of “after Sadowa, Sedan” 
—z.r., if Germany won her war against Russia, she would become master 
of Central Europe, from the Baltic to the Balkans, and would then be 
strong enough to help hcisclf to French colonies. 

We declared war on Germany because if she won her war against 
France and Russia she would become master of all Europe, and strong 
enough to help her'^elf to British colonics. 

Each side was defending its Imperialist inteiests by preventing the 
Balance of Power from being tipped in favour of its opponents. These 
Impeiialist mtcicsts wcic in the last analysis the piivatc interests ol 
finance and monopoly capital, which, through the influence of the pluto- 
Cl ary on Governments and public opinion, weie identified in the minds 
of our lulers with “national honour and vital interests”. Theic were, of 
course, other factors m the situation, and the psychological piocess by 
which piomoting vested interests in Imperialism and war prcpaiations 
is transmuted in men’s minds into loyalty to religious, philanthropic and 
patriotic ideals is complex and largely unconscious. 

But the more closely world affairs before the first woild war arc 
studied, the clearer it becomes that the pursuit of profits by finance 
capital was the chief‘social dynamic’ behind the drive for Imperialism, 
protectionism,* and armaments. It was these vested interests that put 
up most of the money for Navy and Air and Emjnrc Leagues, Colonial 
Societies and similar patriotic poisoners of public opinion. It was the 
plutocracy that owmed part of the Press and influenced most of the Press 
through the control of advertising It was the plutocracy that financed 
the capitalist paities, whose leaders and M P.s were almost c.xclusively 
drawm from the class that lives by rent, interesl and profit. 

These people not so much believed in the rightness of what they wete 
doing as were unconscious of the possibility of doing anything different. 
The flame work of their experience was to them coincident with the 
limits of reality. Anything beyond was idle dreams or pernicious rubbish. 
They accepted the economic foundations of society as part of the oidet 
of nature, and the private profit-seeking motive as almost divinely in¬ 
spired. Therefore the social dynamic of the drift to war operated below 
the threshold of their consciousness, in a sphere that they regarded as not 
subject to political control. It followed that their attitude to war was 
fatalistic The idea that war was a man-made thing and that its causes 
could be ascertained and eliminated belonged, in their view, to the cate- 

* TaiitF wars played a big part m the growing tension between Germany and 
Russia and between Austiia and Serbia They were started and maintained 
for the usual mixed motives—power politics and vested interests. 
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gory of “idle dreams” and “pernicious rubbish”. For to tackle the 
problem seriously meant disturbing the vested interests by which they 
lived and which to them seemed part of the order of nature. 

Nothing is more striking in the story of how civilisation collapsed m 
the wcM'ld war than the sense of helplessness, of the Governments and 
diplomats being mere fjuppets in the grip of blind forces. Mi. G. M. 
Trevelyan, in his Lord Grey of Falloden, quotes the jomark by Grey that 
“I used to hope that I was meant to keep the eountiy nut of war But 
perhaps my real business was to bring h^r mto it uniti dly ” It is not 
difficult to detect m this mystic resignation a refugi' horn the haurdinp’ 
sense of futility and failure. 

As for the peoples, they were nothing at all, even ii the most ad\anced 
democracies, except cannon-fodder. No CiovoinnKut evci dieamed of 
consulting them on matters of foreign ])ohcv, or lu'dilated to deceive 
them if they were presumptuous enougli to cpiesuon the way< of their 
rulers. All Governments took it for gr*iiitcd that thev would let them¬ 
selves be butchered in unlimited quantities wh m the game of power 
politics made war necessary. 


Conclusion 

If even today public opinion learnt the lesson of our failure to preserve 
peace in 1914, it might understand why we failed again in 1939. 
that case w'c should have a better chance to win the peace after the 
second world war than vve did after the fust. For that lesson goes to the 
roots of the present situation, and if we profit by it wc slill have time to 
apply our hardly won wisdom to the new peace settlement 

It will take all the chapters of this book to reveal the full lesson. But 
let us cndcavoui to indicate the conclusions that would appear to emerge 
from what has been said hithcito. In doing so it will make things clearer 
to go from the particular to the general, beginning with sia<.xihc ( nticisms 
of British foreign pcdicy befoie 1914. 

Let us taicc first the criticism that it was wrong for Great Britain to 
conclude the military and naval agreements. This is an argument for 
isolation. “Splendid isolation” w'as abandoned, as shown in the early 
part of this chapter, because this country had ceased to be strong 
enough to defend the \.hole Empire against all comers. And our ruling 
class believed, and had persuaded public opinion to believe, that colonies 
were worth acquiring and keeping. 

A variant of this view is that France and Great Biitain should have 
remained neutral, and let Germany and Austria-Hungary defeat Russia. 
But in that case Germany would have become the master of all Central 
and East Europe, from the Baltic to the Balkans, and would have com¬ 
pelled F'rance and Great Britain to surrender their colonial PLmpires. 

A Russian defeat, or a British refusal to lend the Czar the money to 
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put down the first (1905) Russian revolution, might, it is true, have 
resulted in a successful revolution in Russia that would have led to the 
democratisation of Germany. But that would have meant a double risk. 
In the first place, it would have weakened the Entente temporarily in 
comparison with the Central Powers, and the latter might have exploiced 
the situation to acquire a colony or two, or to push on in the Balkans, 
In the second place, once a revolution begins, one never knows how far 
it will go. 

The governing class in pre-1914 days had not begun to be seriously 
disturbed about the stability of the social order. But at the back of their 
minds there was a little uneasiness that was now and again expressed in 
words. One catches glimpses from time to time of a social motive in 
foreign affairs. The previous chapter quoted Cecil Rhodes’ view of 
Imperialism as an antidote to social unrest. Lord Salisbury in the ’go’s 
complained that: 

“Unfortunately we no longer live in the time of Pitt. Then the 
aristocracy was in power, and wc could pursue an active policy which 
made England, after the Congress of Vienna, the richest and most 
respected of European Powers. Now the democracy rules, and has 
introduced a regime of persons and parties which has made every Eng¬ 
lish Government dependent, unconditionally, on the aura popularis,^] 
“This generation”, he added, “can only be taught by events.” 

The first treaty of the Triple Alliance, concluded in 1882, began with 
a preamble stating that the contracting parties had made this agreement 
in order “to increase the guarantees of general peace, to fortify the mon¬ 
archical principle, and thereby to assure the unimpaired maintenance of 
the social and political ordei in their respective States”. 

The Kaiser, in commenting on the idea of disarmament, in connection 
with the first Hague Conference (1899), objected that it would mean 
“handing over his towns to anarchy and democracy”. 

Isvolski, at the second Plague Conference (1907), dismissed disarma¬ 
ment as “a dream of Jews, Socialists and hysteiical women”. 

At an early stage (July 23) of the negotiations during the fateful twelve 
days that swept the world into Armageddon, Sir Edward Grey warned 
the Austrian Ambassador that “if four great States, Austria-Hungary, 
Germany, Russia and Prance, should be involved in war” there would 
be economic bankruptcy and “the industrial centres in an uproar, so 
that in mOst countries, no matter who were victorious, many an existing 
institution would be swept away”. 

The Austrian Ambassador reports as follows his last talk with Sir 
Edward Grey, when all was lost and war was upon us: 

“Grey is in despair that his efforts to maintain the peace have gone 
to ruin. Again and again he said of the war, ‘I hate it, I hate itl’ 
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He recalled all the efforts we had made together, in the previous >ear, 
during the Balkan Conference. He had earnestly hoped that, once the 
present danger were passed, it might be possible to preserve the peace 
for years. ‘I was quite ready if ever Russia had been aggressive—in 
the case of France it was not likely that she should—to stand by 
Germany, and that we might come to some sort of understanding 
between the Powers. Now all that was shattered, .ind universal 
war, with all its horrible and revolting con''equf nc rs, had broken 
out. ... It was the greatest step towards Socialism that couid possibly 
have been made. . . . We should have T.abour Governments in evcr>’ 
country after this.’ ” 

This cry of the heart shows Sir Edward Chc'/s passionate sinceri y 
about peace. But it also show^ that the cuhnindUng honor of the world 
war to his mind was the danger of an advance towards Socialism. 

A Foreign Secretary who felt like that was not going to take any risk 
of encouraging revolution, either in Russia or an) where else. He would 
prefer the certainty of power politics ultimately ending in a world war. 
And his feelings were not peculiar. They w'crc t)p)ical of his Gov^ern- 
ment, his diplomatic seivice and his class. 

A further criticism of British policy in those fatal three weeks was the 
failure to put pressuic on Russia to postpone mobilisation. But Lowes 
Dickinson, who is inclined to agree with this criticism, points out that 
Russia had the assurance of French support and 

“\^’ouId have risked war cv^n without any certainty of British support. 
For consistently from the beginning she h.id made it clear that she 
would not stand by to see Serbia crushed by Austria. It is possible”, 
he adds, “that Sir Edward was afiaid that to stop Russia’s preparations 
might cncouiage Germany to precipitate the war.” 

The evidence adduced earlier in this chapter makes it clear that 
Russia, although the General Stafl' finally forced the Czar’s hand, did 
her best for some time to urge conciliation on Serbia and to secure a 
peaceful settlement, and that it was chiefly Germany and Austria that 
needed restraining—although the former did try to hold back Austria 
when she discovered—too late—that the British Government was going 
to stand by France. Bcthmann-Hollweg says in his Memoirs that if he had 
only known earlier where Britain stood he could have restrained Austria 
and his own militarists and there would have been no war. In other 
words, if all concerned in Germany and Austria had known beforehand 
that they could not get away with a war, they might have kept the peace. 
Of the two, the Austrian Government, smarting under the assassination 
of the Archduke and really frightened of Pan-Serb propaganda, bore the 
chief, direct responsibility for turning the last diplomatic crisis into the 
first world war. 
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There were occasions, notably during the Balkan wars, when all the 
Powers concerned had met in conference, when Sir Edward Grey 
helped to keep the peace by being careful, as Lowes Dickinson writes 
about the final crisis, “not to give the impression cither that England 
would keep out of the war, under all circumstances, or that she would, 
necessarily, come in”. But in 1914 this ambiguity, combined with the 
confusion and delays of diplomacy, played stiaight into the hands of 
those who pushed Europe over the edge. 

On the othei hand, there were two reasons why the Government 
would not commit itself wholly to the Franco-Russian alliance. In the 
first place it was reluctant to give up the illusion of a free hand for the 
certainty of commitment, because it fcaicd it would not get any corre¬ 
sponding measure of control ovei the foreign policies of the countiics to 
which it was committed. Its members were genuine liberals, in the 
sense of being reluctant and half-hearted about Imperialism and 
power politics, and acquiescing in them only as the lesser evil (the 
greater evil being in their view the risks attaching to democracy in 
foreign politics). 

In the second place, public opinion was isolationist and opposed to 
any commitments of any kind. Why, then, it may be asked, did not the 
Liberal Government take the people into its confidence, and begin to 
educate them as to ilie necessity for an alliance to maintain the Balance 
of Power? Why did this course appear to it a greater evil than power 
politics and secret diplomacy ' 

The answer is that no one could tell where this process of demo¬ 
cratising foreign policy would stop. Man> liberals, and almost all 
Radicals and Labour men, wcic already displaying hostility to arma¬ 
ments and colonial Imperialism. A certain Norman Angcll had written 
an inconveniently plausible and popular book, in which he pointed out 
that the arguments of Imperialists that colonies were necessary to the 
livelihood of the people were a ‘\groat illusion”. Socialists had completed 
this demonstration by showing that the aims race and colonial buccan¬ 
eering were inspired by the influence, of a more or less corrupt character, 
of big vested interests on Governments and the Press. It had not been 
altogether easy to keep public opinion from being too much interested 
in what was going on n Egypt, Morocco, Persia and Tripoli. It would 
be optimistic to believe that the moic the common people knew of these 
things the readier they would be to pay in taxes, and finally in blood, 
for Imperialism and pow’er politics. For Imperialism and power politics 
are the interest of plutocracy, but not of the common people. But the 
Government saw no way of abandoning these things without shaking 
the foundations of the existing social order—that is, without incurring 
risks that were literally unthinkable. 

To this day the Foreign Office, unlike the rest of the Civil Service, is 
recruited by selection in addition to examination, and is the almost 
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exclusive presewe of ihe upper middle-class aud the arisloctac^ * ^eloxe 
the first world war this was wholly the case, and the foreign Office was 
m complete charge of our foreign policy. Sir Edward Grey was little 
more than a dignified mouthpiece for his pcimanent officials. He had 
no policy of his own He acted only as a soi t of ernf)lllcnt and brake on 
their conduct of foreign policy, and as an mterniediaiv bclwccn them 
and the few members of the Gabinet who w'^u adjudged wot thy to be 
let into the secret. 

Throughout the nineteenth centuiy the rising tide of aeinof racy >ub“ 
merged one aspect of public life after the othci and < ngnif cl more and 
more of the functions of govcrnrnc nt. The anstocrary aiiu plutocracy 
were diiven back step by step, convinced at cvcr\ iU('ce>'.ive suirender 
that disaster would follow from the foolishness of the ople, and yield] ^ g 
only because they had to. Finally they \sere Eft high and diy m diplo¬ 
macy and foreign aflairs, which they tenaciously defended against the 
encioachments of democracy. The development of finance capital, 
indeed, meant the beginning of a countcr-offendve by the plutocracy 
against democracy, ffir it led to the development of a sort of economic 
feudalism whose political stionghold was Imperialism and war pre¬ 
parations. 

Gladstone once said that to understand the foreign policy of a country 
it is necessary to consider its internal affaiis. It is significant that as 
finance capital developed in this country, and Imperialism and the arms 
race gained momentum, the Liberal and Conservative Parties agreed on 
'"continuity in foreign policy”. Mr. Lloyd Gcoige tells in his "‘Memoirs” 
how as far bark as igio there were negotiations that almost led to a 
""Parly truce” or ‘"national govcinment” on defence (/ e , war piepara- 
tions, including a form of conscription) and unemployment (2 e , how to 
deal with working-class discontent). 

These considerations explain why the idea of admitting democracy 
into the arcana of foreign afi'airs was literally unthinkable to our rulers. 
7 'he Asquith-Giey Government was sincerely convinced that it knew 
better than the common people what was good for them in inter¬ 
national matters, and that the people {including the rank and file of the 
Liberal Party and their M.P s) had to be kept in ignorance and, if 
necessary, deceived to make them acquiesce in the Gov^cinment’s power 
politics. 

In those days it was the governing class and the diplomats and military 
men who had a monopoly in the related domains of foreign affairs and 
defence. They were experts, who accepted unquestioningly the premises 
of Imperialism and were skilful in playing the game of power politics 
that revolved about Imperialism. They knew that public opinion was 
beginning to question the premises, and therefore tried to keep it ignorant 

* The situation is not likely to be substantially changed by the present much- 
heralded reform and fusion of the Diplomatic and Consular services 
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of details, lest public opinion should learn too much and put an end to 
the whole game. 

In short, British policy was '‘really dictated by the permanent 
officials of the Foreign Office. . . . Their secret power, especially in 
the time of Grey, was almost unbounded. Grey was a high-minded 
man, a sincere patriot, a perfectly honourable gentleman in his dealings 
with those whom he regarded as equals, and an enthusiast for fly¬ 
fishing. On these grounds Englishmen entrusted their lives and for¬ 
tunes to his keeping, although he knew no foreign language, had 
hardly ever been out of England, and had too little industry to verify 
what his officials told him. Moreover his belief in honourable dealing 
did not extend to the House of Commons, since he held the aiistocratic 
opinion that ordinary mortals could not understand foreign politics” 
(Bertrand Russell, Freedom and Organisation^ pp. 501-2). 

The Foreign Office, by tradition, training and class origin saw 
‘‘national interests” in terms of the interests of the plutocracy. 

But let us not under-estimate the difficulties of the Liberal Govern¬ 
ment. It came into office in a world where inteinational anarchy, power 
politics and the aims race were the only known method of conducting 
international affairs, and where British Imperialism was a going concern 
and faced by rival Imperialisms. Liberals who might want to change 
these things knew they would ha\c to fight the Foreign Office, the 
Colonial Office, and the Fighting Services, as well as the solidly Im¬ 
perialist and pow'cr political Conservative Party. 

Behind these hostile forces, and the Press and propaganda they could 
command, wcic the plutocracy that subscribed most of the Party funds 
to both the Liberal and Conservative Parties. There was the difficulty 
that foreign Powers would mistake concessions and conciliation for 
weakness, and merely ask for more. Although it was dangerous to edu¬ 
cate public opinion out of its isolationism, it was difficult to innovate 
without the support of a militant and informed opinion. Liberals were 
impaled on the hoi ns of an insoluble dilemma, and were borne along to 
the world war struggling vainly to free themselves 

The root of their difficulty and the fundamental fact that governed 
the situation weic clcady stated as far back as 1903 by Mr. J. A. Hobson 
in his classic woik, Impenahsm: 

“It is not too much to say that the modern foreign policy of Great 
Britain is primarily a struggle for profitable markets of investment. 
To a larger extent every year Great Britain is becoming a natron living 
upon a tribute from abroad, and the classes who enjoy this tribute 
have an ever-increasing incentive to employ the public policy, the 
public purse, and the public force to extend the field of their private 
investments, and to safeguard and improve their existing investments. 
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This is, perhaps, the most important fact in modern politics, and the 
obscurity in which it is wrapped constitutes the gravest danger to our 
State. 

“What is true of Great Britain is true likewise of France, Germany, 
the United States, and of all countries in which modern capitalism has 
placed large surplus savings in the hands of a plutociacy. . . . Thus 
we reach the conclusion that Imperialism is the endca\oi.r of the great 
controllers of industry to broaden the channel for tlx* flow of iheir 
surplus wealth by seeking foreign markets and foreign investments 
to take off the goods and capital they cannot sell or use at home.” 

There could be no solution of that difficulty so long as economic life 
was based on the private profit-seeking motive, which, magnified and 
concentrated thiough finance capital, exercised a decisive political 
influence without accepting any public control. 

One school of German Socialists did indeed invent the comforting 
doctrine of ‘ultra-imperialism’. They believed that finance capital 
would tend to coalesce more and more across frontiers, into inter¬ 
national trusts and combines that would lay the economic foundations 
for some form of world government based on the international exploita¬ 
tion of colonial tcrritoiies. There were certain developments in this 
direction. But the mam current ran strongly in the direction of more 
and more economic nationalism,* Imperialism and war preparations. 

The plutocracy, in short, showed no inclination to behave in the way 
German Social Democrats had proved they must, and Norman Angel- 
lites argued they ought to behave out of enlightened self-interest. They 
remained obstinately unenlightened, short-sighted and selfish. Why this 
was, still is, and will probably remain the case until the plutocracy are 
literally put out of business, need not be discussed at this juncture. It is 
enough to point out that this was so, and that the fact was of decisive 
importance in stultifying democracy and plunging the world into the 
Great War. 

Bertrand Russell, in a memorable passage of his pamphlet The Policy 
of the Ententey igo4-i4y draws the moral, which remains as profoundly 
true and as vitally important today as when he first penned the words, 
a quarter of a century ago and in the midst of the first world war: 

“I wish only to make it clear that the guiding principles of European 

* In Great Britain, for the histoiic reasons touched on in the last chapter, 
free trade survived almost intact until the great slump. But absence of tariff 
discrimination, cither in British or any other colonics, never meant effective 
equality of opportunity in investment, road, rail and engineering contracts, 
etc. With unimportant exceptions the bulk of the trade and almost all the loans 
and development projects in colonies have always been in the hands of nationals 
of the Power having sovereignty over those colonies. This is a hard fact to which 
Norman Angellitcs are apt to pay too little attention. 
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policy, in Asia as in Africa, are such as must bring horror and dismay 
to every man with a spark of humanity in his nature. . . . 

“How are we to prevent a repetition of this long history of deceit, 
cruelty, and preparation for war^ The English people is, I believe, the 
most humane, generous, and peace-loving in the world * consciously 
and of set puiposc, it would never tolerate such a policy as its chosen 
rulers have earned on for the last eleven years. But public attention 
was engrossed by the stiuggle in home politics. . . . The first and 
most indispensable requisite, if this nation and others aie not again to 
be led blindfold into crime and disaster, is that everywhere men 
should learn to be interested in foreign affairs, to follow them closely, 
and to bring the pressure of public opinion to bear upon diplomacy. 
The war, we may hope, will have taught the democracies this lesson, 
that they cannot safely permit themselves to ignoie dealings with 
foieign countiies, or blindly follow the lead ot men who say they 
deserve their trust. 

“The next thing to be achicv'cd is to destroy the evil tiadition^of 
‘continuity’ m foreign policy. '1 his tradition, like much of what is 
worst in modern Liberalism, is due to Lord Rosebeiy In the days of 
Gladstone and Disraeli, Palmerston and Lord Derby, Fox and Pitt, 
Chatham and Lord North, and right back to the times of the Stuarts, 
the parties weic hotly divided on foreign policy The absence of 
division dates from Gladstone’s retirement, when Lord Rosebery 
dramatically diopped the agitation against the Armenian massacres. 
‘C’.ontinuit\’ represents no real need of national safely, but merely a 
closing up of the ranks among the governing classes against their com¬ 
mon enemy, the people. Ever since iBg2, the upper classes in England 
have been faced with the pioblcm of letaimng as much as possible of 
the substance of powder while abandoning forms to the clamour of 
democrats They have gradually lost control over legislation, while 
retaining in the mam their hold of the administrative and judicial 
sides of govennment In foreign affairs, their ascendancy, threatened 
by the Manchester School and Gladstone, was completely recovered 
twenty years ago, and suivaved, as we have seen, even the collapse of 
1906. Only by reintroducing foieign affairs into the arena of parly 
politics can this ascendancy be destroyed. . . . The interests of the 
British democracy do not conflict at any point with the interests 
of mankind. The interests of the British governing classes conflict at 
many points with the interests of mankind.” 

Bci trand Russell appears to attribute the “closing of the ranks” between 
the Liberal and Conservative wings of the upper classes chiefly to the 
personality of Liberal politicians. But he docs point to class-solidarity 
against the rising pressure from below as the underlying motive. We have 

* Except, peihaps, the people of America [Bertrand Russell’s footnote.] 
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carried this analysis one stage farther by drawing attention to the 
growth of finance capital, subsidising and intermarrying with both the 
panics, as the prime cause of the Liberal-Conservative rapprochement 
and the consequent tradition of “continuity** in foreign policy. 

If there is one lesson that stands out above all the others to be learned 
from the history of how the first world war came, how the war ended 
and what has happened since, it is the almost unbelievable blindness, 
tenacity, cruelty and unscrupulousness with which the governing classes 
cling to their privileges and power at any cost to their suffering peoples 
and to the wider interests of peace and civilisation, dhey are so expert 
and cunning on details, and so blind and foolish on fundamentals. 


CHAPTER III 

HOW THE WAR ENDED 

The war exaggerated all the evils that had made it impossible to 
prescivc peace. 

Militarism and Plutocracy 

The belligerent nations were, of course, compelled to arm with all 
then might and to give immense jiower to their War Offices and 
Admiralties. In Germany the General Staff was virtually in control of 
the country by the end of the war. Mr. Lloyd George tells us in his 
“Memoirs** (p. 2786) of how in this country a “military party.’* connected 
with certain generals in the War Office intrigued to overthrow the 
Government and to foim one which would be their “nominee and 
menial*’. He also proves that these military men, in order to gain their 
end, published information about the strategical plans of the Allies of 
vital importance to the enemy. He roundly charges them with high 
treason—and gives chapter and verse for the charge. 

The plutocracy acquired greatly enhanced influence. They had to 
submit to controls that were distasteful. But, in return, they entered into 
a kind of partnership with the State that gave them more political power 
than ever before and that did not prevent a vast amount of war profiteer¬ 
ing. Their power was enhanced by the partial suspension of democracy 
in order to prosecute the war and by the way “national unity”, as it 
invariably docs, resulted in a Government dominated by the Right. In 
France this Government was that of Clemenccau and the national bloc. 
In this country the Liberal Government gave way to a National Goalition 
dominated by the Gonservative Party. 

Imperialism and economic nationalism assumed extreme forms in the 
war aims of the belligerents. On each side, under the direct influence of 
the plutocracy, the Governments pledged themselves to a system of 
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punitive and discriminatory tariffs intended to exclude the trade of the 
enemy after the war. 

The German war aims were set forth in a manifesto by the six great 
industrial associations and a number of intellectuals.* Prince Bulow’s 
Imperial Germany and Friedrich Naumann’s Central Europe also expressed 
the views of the men in control of the Central Powers. The Brest-Litovsk 
peace showed how far they would go if military conditions allowed. In 
general, these aims looked to an extension of territory m all directions 
and the acquiring of colonies so as to make Germany the mistress of a 
vast Central European bloc with an unchallengeable hegemony in Europe. 


The Secret Treaties 

The Allies embodied their war aims in a number of secret treaties— 
namely, the Sazonoff-Palcologue agreement, the Sykcs-Picot treaty, and 
the treaty of Saint-Jean dc Mauricnne, concluded in 1915, 1916 and 1917. 

In these agreements the British and French approved the annexation 
by Russia of Constantinople, the west coast of the Bosphorus, the Sea of 
Marmara and the Dardanelles, Southern Thrace up to the Enos-Midia 
line, the coasts of Asia Minor lietwecri the Bosphorus, the River Sakaria 
and a point to be determined later on the Gulf of Ismid, the islands of 
the Sea of Marmara and Imbros, and Tenedos In return Russia agreed 
to the incorporation of the “neutiar’ oi “intermediate” zone in Persia 
in the British sphere of influence. 

In a second agreement between Great Britain, France and Russia, 
those States partitioned the greater part of Persia and the Ottoman 
Empire, Russia obtaining the provinces of Erzeruin, Trapezunt, Van 
and Bitlis, together with parts of Southern Kurdcstan; France, the 
coastal strip of Syria, the Vilayet of Adana and the territory east and 
north of the new Russian frontief; Great Britain, the southern part of 
Mesopotamia with Bagdad, and Palestine, with the ports of Akka and 
Haifa. 

Italy, after putting herself up to auction between the two sides, finally 
joined the Allies, as they could pay her so much more at the expense of 
Austria for coming in than the latter was prepared to give up in order to 
keep Italy neutral. The Italians were to receive Trentino, Southern 
Tyrol to the Brenner frontier, Trieste, Gorizia and Gradisca, all Istria 
as far as Quarnero, the Istnan Islands, Dalmatia with most of the 
adjacent islands, and Valona, as well as the Dodecanese Islands, and a 
small piece of Albania, the rest going to Montenegro, Serbia and Greece; 
a part of Southern Anatolia and, in addition, an unspecified adjustment 
of her African territory in her favour (the Italians always interpreted this 
as meaning a free hand in Abyssinia). 

* Published m The Issue by Mr. J. W. Headlam Moiicy 
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Rumania was to have Transylvania, Bukovina and all Hungary up to 
the River Theiss. 

Then France and Russia concluded a treaty which was kept secret even 
from Great Britain, by which the fate of Poland—that chief jewel in the 
crown of the Czai, as Premier Goremykin democratically put it—was 
recognised as an internal afl'air of Russia, in return for Russia rec ognising 
France’s right not only to Alsace-Lorraine but also to the Saar and to 
cutting off the whole left bank of the Rhine, which was to form an 
“autonomous and neutral” State freed from “political and economic” 
dependence upon Germany, and to be under French military occupation 
until Germany had fulfilled all the terms of the Treaty of Peace. 

These secret treaties all grew out of previous Imperialist ambitions,* 
and were inspired by capitalist vested inteiests and power political 
considerations.* 

The Governments had drifted into the war because they were helpless 
in the grip of social and economic farces that they would not understand, 
and so could not control. In the war they speedily found themselves slaves 
of even grimmer, blinder and more elemental forces. Mr. Lloyd George 
observes in his ‘‘Memoirs” that the war “was won not on the merits of 
the case but on a balance of resources and blunders”.f That is a striking 
way of saying that in war it is not justice but brute force that counts, for 
the object of war is to inflict so much suffering as to break the enemy’s 
resistance and impose the will of the victor. 

Conscription 

We have shown how in foreign affairs the views of the common people 
were never consulted. War, which is “policy continued by other 
means”, carries this process much faither. Western civilisation is based 
on the belief that the individual is an end in himself, and the State 
justified only in so far as it ministers to the welfare of the people. The 
greatest happiness of the greatest number is the basic idea of democracy. 
But in war the State becomes a Moloch, a totalitarian monster, demand¬ 
ing unlimited blood sacrifice. Men cease to be individuals, or even human 
beings, and become “man-power” and “cannon fodder”. What this 
means is brought home vividly by Mr. Winston Churchill’s account in 
Great Contemporaries of Earl Haig: 

“He presents to me in those red years the same mental picture as a 

* Vol. VI of Temperley’s History of the Peace Conference of Pans begins with a 
chapter that describes the secret treaties and makes a temperate statement in 
their defence, which, however, amounts to little more than the plea that they 
should be judged in “the setting to which they inseparably belong—the gigantic 
struggle for national survival, which required of the nations involved in it the 
use of every expedient permissible in diplomacy and war”. 

j" Vol. VI, Introduction, p. xiii. 
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great surgeon bcfoie the ci.iys of anavstlictics, vcrscti in eveiy drtaij of 
such science as \\ as known to him. suic ol }iinisc}f^ steady oi Amfc 
in hand, intent upon the operation, entirely removed in his profcsiionaJ 
capacity from the agony of the patient. . . . And if the patient died 
he would not reproach himself.” 

Mr. Lloyd George, who after all was Ihinie Minister at the tJinc, 
accuses this great surgeon of having iiung away tiiousands of young lives 
in the mud of Flanders out of incompetence aggravated by professional 
jealousy, and says that Earl Haig w'as a man of limited vision who 
refused to face unpleasant facts* and had, indeed, much in common 
witli Maishal Jod'te, who was the ‘‘paragon type of tJiosc military 
idols . . . the great Generals who never learnt anything fiom failure 
except how to stage an even bloodier fiasco” (fV^ir Memoirs, pp. 1401-2, 
1469). 

In war thcic is what may be described as an Asiatic relationship 
between lulcrs and ruled. 

Man \LC AND Propaganda 

But modern war, precisely because it is totalitarian—that is, demands 
the mobilisation and concentration of all the national energies and 
resources—and because it involves such frightful suffering, demands 
national unity. Napoleon estimated the importance of morale to material 
factors as thiee to one, and in his day war was still the 1‘sport of kings”. 

In the world war whole peoples fought and had (o be persuaded that 
their cause was so just that they must endure. Moreover, the icsourccs 
mobilised were so gigantic and the defensive was so much stronger than 
the offensive that material factors alone could not end the war. That 
was why von Hindenburg, the German Commander-in-Chief, declared 
the war would be won by those who had the strongest nerves, and why 
Lenin said the war would be ended, not at the front but m the rear. 

The maintenance of morale was a capital factor. It was maintained by 
censorship of news and views and by propaganda. The latter was of two 
kinds. There was a great deal of atrocity-mongcring—that is, playing on 
the primitive passions of fear and hate. There was also an appeal to 
idealism. 

At first the latter appeal was in the ascendant. On the Allied side the 

* Captain Liddell Hait proves these charges to the hilt and adds many 
horrifying details m Through the Fog of War. He shows notably how Haig owed 
his promotion to influence, not ability, how he conceived the idea of the 
Passchendacle massacre, in which hundreds of thousands of the flower of our 
youth were mown down uselessly, and out of sheer obstinate vanity secured the 
Cabinet’s agreement by concealing the adverse opinion of experts, misrepresent¬ 
ing the attitude of the French, promising that he did not contemplate a large 
and costly offensive, and then continuing with llie horrible business even when 
Its ghastly cost and futility were patent. 
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idea of a League of Nations was launched, accompani' d by propaganda 
about the defence of democracy, the nghis of sm ill nations and the 
sacredness of treaty obligations, against milUarisr and lavk 5 force. 
Similar propaganda was indulged in by die either icie. 

That was why President Wilson, in .as < the bellig^^rc of 

December 18, 1916, took: 

“The liberty of calling attrntitjn toth. let .1’L * he rejects wvhicii ihc 
statesmen of the belligerents on Doth siOrs ’ ji, rn’ id in va's aic 
virtually the same, as stated in grneial l( mis < > li l.*' «A’ai people ai.d 
to the world. Each side clcslrc^ ’o rnaki* the n^Ms ana piiviiegc. of 
weak peoples and small States ts va me a^j^ain < igj^rcs ion or denial m 
the futuic as the rights and privileges of tl e griat and powertul St-’u's 
now at war. Each wishes itself to be Tiiad< 5c«^urc in the Inlurc, along 
with all other nations and peoples, against the reeu’-rcncc of wars like 
this, and against aggiession or scihdi interference of any kind. Each 
would be jealous of the formation of any m>rc rival leagues to pre¬ 
sen/e an uncertain balance of power amidst multiplying suspicions; 
but each is ready to consider the formation of a League of Nations to 
ensure peace and justice throughout the world. Before that final step 
can taken, however, each deems it necessary first to settle the issues 
of the present war upon terms which will certainly safeguard the 
independence, the territorial integrity, and the political and com¬ 
mercial freedom of the nations involved.” {Documents and Statements 
Relating to Peace Proposals and War Aims, December 1916-November 
1918, p. 5-) 

The Allies, in their reply, were virtuously indignant at being put on 
the same footing as the Central Powers. But needless to say they did not 
mention their secret treaties. 

As the struggle dragged on and became a murderous deadlock, with 
growing privation and strain on both sides, the idealism grew weaker and 
the belligerents settled down doggedly and blindly to a war that seemed 
to become an end in itself, for they were dominated by the psychosis of 
military victory and the “knock-out blow”^ It became a heresy to sug¬ 
gest, as the small groups of pacifists did, that there should be a negotiated 
peace without victors or vanquished. Any talk of peace was taboo for 
fear of sowing dissension and weakening the will to win. 

Labour and the War 

A further element in the situation was the importance attached by all 
belligerent Governments to the loyalty of organised labour. It was quite 
impossible for any Government to fight at all unless it had the full and 
willing co-operation of its workers. And the Governments were at the 
outset somewhat nervous as to whether they could rely on getting it. 
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At first, however, all went well. The Socialist Parties, it is true, had 
pledged themselves repeatedly: 

“To use every eflfort to prevent war by all the means which seem to 
them most appropriate, having regard to the sharpness of the class 
war and to the general political situation. Should war none the less 
break out, their duty is to intcivcnc to bring it promptly to an end and 
with all their energies to use the political and economic crisis created 
by the war to rouse the populace from its slumbers and to hasten the 
fall of capitalist domination” (1907 Resolution of the International 
Socialist Congress). 

But when the 1914 crisis became acute the International Socialist 
Bureau, which was supposed to co-ordinate working-class action, limited 
Itself to recommendations that the German and French workers should 
bring pressure to bear on their Governments, “m order that Germany 
may secure in Austria a moderating action, and in order that France may 
obtain from Russia an undertaking that she will not engage m the 
conflict”. 

This was on July 28, the day Austria declared war on Serbia. The 
French Socialist leader Jean Jaures was murdered in Pans on July 31 
by a patriotic assassin. A German Socialist visited Paris on August i. 
The British Labour Party issued a protest against war on the same date, 
and on August 2 an anti-war meeting was held in Trafalgar Square, at 
^vhich a resolution was passed, specially protesting against “any step 
being taken by the Government of this country to support Russia either 
directly or in consequence of any understanding with France”.* 

But this was the extent of war-resistance by the international labour 
movement. In Russia the Socialist leaders (except, of course, Lenin, who 
was m exile) took the view that as Russia was fighting on the side of 
the democratic Western Powers against semi-autocratic Geimany and 
Austria-Hungary, they should support Czardom in the belief that victory 
would bring a democratic revolution. 

The Socialists of the Central Powers argued that barbarous Russia 
was the enemy and that they must support their Governments as repre¬ 
senting relative civilisation and democracy against the'Czar. 

The French and British Socialist and Trade Union leaders were also 
convinced that they were defending democracy, the rights of small 
nations and the sanctity of treaty obligations, against Prussian militarism. 

War-Whariness, Wilson and the Russian Revolution 

The situation was changed by three factors: war weariness, the 
Russian revolution, and the entry of the United States into the war. The 

* Ihe Conservative Party, on the other hand, urged the Government to 
support France and Russia against Germany at any cos^ This is an almost 
exact inversion of the position of the two parties in the ’thirties. 
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two latter events broke the evil enchantment, the taboo on talking about 
peace. They gave more reality to the propaganda about the war as an 
ideological conflict between democracy and militarism. They began the 
great debate on peace terms and the awakening of the peoples. 

Wilsonian idealism was important in encouraging the Allied peoples 
and discouraging those of the Central Powers. But the influence of the 
Russian Revolution was more far-reaching. It had, indeed, a pro founder 
influence on the ending of the war and on the Peace Gonh rcnce than has 
yet been realised. The rest of this chapter will be devoted to analysis 
of how these three factors—the Russian Revolution, the Allied Govern¬ 
ments and President Wilson—inter-actrd on each other and on their 
peoples in the last twenty months of the war. The story is rich m lessons 
that are startlingly apposite today and cast a vivid light on the so'^iol 
dynamics of the Peace Conference and on subsequent histoiy. 

In order to follow a guiding thread through what may otherwise seem 
a confusingly complex narrative, the developments in this country will 
be taken as the starting point for the analysis of the situation. This is a 
logical approach, because the British Empire’s war effort in men,* 
material, money and sea-power was far the greatest single facior on the 
Allied side, and Great Britain occupied politically and financially an 
intermediate position between the Continental Allies and the U.S.A. 

The central feature in organising the British war effort was the neces¬ 
sity for securing the full co-operalion of Labour. Mr. Lloyd George, 
organiscr-in-chief of victory, returns to this point again and again in his 
IVar Memoirs, 

There was an advantage, he tells us, in having: 

“A Liberal rather than a Tory Government in power when war was 
declared. There was a further advantage in having a Government at 
the head of affairs which had the support of Labour. This secured the 
adhesion of the great Labour organisations whose action and sympa¬ 
thetic aid were essential to its vigorous prosecution. Had Labour been 
hostile the war could not have been carried on effectively. Had Labour 
been lukewarm victory would have been secured with increased and 
increasing difficulty. The most prominent and influential leaders of 
trade unionism worked for victory throughout the war. Without their 
help it could not have been achieved.”* 

In his speech to the Labour Party Executive, urging them to be repre¬ 
sented in the War Cabinet, Mr. Lloyd George said: 

“It is obvious that no Government can be carried on in this country, 
whether during war or peace, without, I won’t say the support of 
Labour, but the co-operation of Labour. Upon its determination to 
help in winning this war, everything depends” (LI. G., p. 1051). 

* Mr. Lloyd George’s liar Memoirs (hereinafter referred to as LI. G.), p. 220. 
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In the subsequent discussion with the Executive, Mr. Lloyd George 
adds : 

“In reply to a question as to the position Labour would take in 
Peace Negotiations, when the time for such negotiations arrived, I said 
it seemed inconceivable that any Minister should make terms of Peace 
without consulting representatives of Labour” (LI. G., p. 1058). 

Mr. Lloyd George’s fVar Memoirs recur again and again to the necessity 
for cither coercing or conciliating organised Labour into accepting pro¬ 
gressively more drastic measures of industrial and military conscription 
and into surrendering one trade union safeguard after another. Mr. 
Lloyd George shows sympathy with the reluctance of Labour to make 
these concessions,* but is quite clear on the point that they had to be 
made in the superior interests of the war, and that the only criterion of 
whether force or persuasion should be used was I he degree of resistance 
that might be expected. 

In August 1915, he tells us: 

“I had to weigh carefully the alternatives of taking drastic action or 
try’ing conciliation. Had stern action proved successful without rousing 
wide antagonism, it would greatly have expedited the process of dilu¬ 
tion. If it had failed against a massed opposition on the part of the 
skilled workers— for it would obviously have been impossible to punish 
them all—the campaign for dilution might h.ive been permanently 
lost.” 

Conciliation was finally preferred to force as being a slower but safer 
method. Or, to be more accurate, there was a mixture of coercion and 
conciliation, the proportions of the mixture varying according to the 
degree of militancy shown by the workers and their leaders. The stiffer 
the temper of labour, the more conciliation and the less coercion, and 
vice versa. 

How the Russian Revolution impinged on this situation is made clear 
by the following quotation from Tcmpeiley’s semi-official Hutory of the 
Peace Conference f : 

* lie also understood the workers’ point of view. Cf the following : 

“As regards the control of our man-power our difficulty throughout the 
war with the representatives of Labour centred around the suspicion of 
prtjfiteermg by the proprietors of works engaged on Government contracts, 
so that the workers in them had not the same feeling of direct and whole¬ 
hearted national service that they developed in the Army and Navy. To 
conscript men for industry seemed to the workers equivalent to fore ing them 
by law to work for the benefit of private capitalists—a proceeding which 
they would quite rightly have resisted to the utmost” (pp. 1355-6). 

t Hereinafter known as T. It should be noted that Mr. Temperley was the 
editor, not the author, of this six-volume work, which is the production of a 
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“The whole situation was changed by the Russian Revolution and 
the unexpected length of the war. The success of the Russian workers 
in overthrowing the Czar’s power gave confidence to the workers m 
other countries. Suggestions began to be populai in Labour organisa¬ 
tions that the Government was incapable of taking step.s towards 
peace and there seemed to be no possibility of a conclusive victory” 
(Vol. I, p, 206). 

The Russian Revolution, the Aliif*^, and Whson 

It is worth filling m the details of tnis picture I'ir t of all it is necessary 
to understand just what happened in the Russian Revoluuon. In tbr 
account that follows it will be observed that v c wutnesscb quoted are ot 
unimpeachable authont>, since they wen ihcmsckes actors in the drama 
and, so far as Allied policy was conccriud, were largely responsible for 
the decisions that weic taken. None of thorn can bt suspected of sympathy 
with Socialist or Left-Wing view. 

The first witness is Mr. Bruce Lockhart, who w^as British Consul- 
General in Moscow dunng the war and the first part of the Russian 
Revolution, and was afterwards British Agent in Moscow accredited to 
the unrecognised Soviet Government until the rupture with the 
Bolsheviks and open intervention. 

“The revolution took place”, says Mi. Lockhart, “because the 
patience of the Russian people broke down under a system of un¬ 
paralleled inefficiency and corruption. No other nation would have 
stood the privations which Russia stood, for anything like the same 
length of time As instances of the inefficiency, I give the disgraceful 
mishandling of food-supplies, the complete breakdown of transport, 
and the senseless mobilisation of millions of unwanted and unemploy¬ 
able troops. As an example of the corruption, I quote the shameless 
profiteering of nearly evciyone engaged in the giving and taking of war 
contracts. . . . 

“What It IS important to realise is that from the first the revolution 
was a revolution of the people. From the first moment neither the 
Duma nor the intelligentzia had any control of the situation. Secondly, 
the revolution was a revolution for land, bread and peace—but, 
above all, for peace. There was only one way to save Russia from going 
Bolshevik. That was to allow her to make peace. It was because 
would not make peace that Kerensky went under.”* 

number of authors, each icsponsible for his own section or chapter. The book 
was published under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs 
* R. H. Bruce Lockhart’s Memoirs of a British Agents pp. 171-172, hcrcinaftci 
referred to as L. Cf, also The Intimate Papers of Colonel Honse^ hereinafter 
referred to as H.,Vol. IV, p. 399, letter from Mr Arthur Bullard, of the American 
Red Cross Mission, dated Petroglftid, Dec. 12, 1917: “If the [Russian] soldier 
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The Duma was the consultatwe Parliament set up after the 1905 
revolution, but deprived of all its power, and given such a limited 
franchise in the 1906 counter-revolution that its deputies were almost 
all elected by landowners, the bureaucracy and banking and business 
interests. After the fii;st 1917 revolution the reactionary parties tended 
to coalesce with the “Cadets” (these were the initials of the Constitu¬ 
tional Democrats, a sort of Liberal Party, which, however, after the 
revolution became mostly concerned to prevent the political revolution 
fiom growing into a social revolution). 

Side by side with the Duma a network of Soviets (the Russian for 
councils) sprang up, composed of soldiers’, workers’ and peasants’ deputies 
from farms, factories and regiments The local Soviets elected repre¬ 
sentatives to a Central, All-Russian Soviet. From the outset the masses 
were behind the Soviets, and did not support the middle-class and land¬ 
owning elements represented in the Duma. The Soviets, in their turn, 
were at first dominated by the Social Revolutionaries and the Men¬ 
sheviks, who believed in the necessity for “national unity” with the 
bourgeoisie represented by the Cadets They therefore supported the 
provisional Government formed by the latter and afterwards joined them 
m a Coalition Government, of which the Prime Minister was Kerensky^ 
a very Right-Wing Social revolutionary. 

“The Allies”, says Lockhart, “greeted the revolution first with 
feigned enthusiasm and then with increasing alaim. They wanted— 
and on the part of the military advisers the wish was natural—things 
to be put back where they were before” (L , p. 173) 

Tn this connection it may be lecallcd that Lord Milner, returning 
from an official visit to Russia a fortnight before the revolution broke 
out, reported that there was no danger of revolution until after the war. 

Mr. Lockhart complains frequently and bitterly of the complete lack 
of understanding for the Russian Revolution shown by the Government, 
of which he was the diplomatic representative on the spot. 

“That British Ministers were unable to see any sign of order in the 
prevailing chaos was natural enough. Where they were to blame was 
in listening to too many counsellors, and in not realising the funda¬ 
mental truth that in Russia the educated class represented only an 

had been promised his land, if he had been made to bche\e that continued 
fighting meant the defence of the Revolution, if the real democratic idealism of 
the allied nations had not been hidden by the diplomatic rebuff to the Russian 
demand for a frank statement of war aims, the miracle might have been accom¬ 
plished But the Provisional Government and Kerenski were doomed because 
they refused to meet those two burning issues of the people—‘land and peace’.” 
The Bolsheviks got into power because they tried “to meet the popular demands 
. . . because they had the men of sufficient daring to cut all the Gordian knots, 
to meet the real issues frankly, daiingly, unscrupulously”. 
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infinitesimal minority, without organisation or political experience 
and without any contact with the masses. It was the crowning folly of 
Tsarism that outside its own bureaucracy it had sternly repressed every 
political outlet. When Tsarism collapsed, the bureaucracy collapsed 
with it, and there was nothing left but the masses. In Moscow, with 
one’s finger on the pulse of events, everyone except the most obstinate 
traditionalist could realise that here was a cataclysm which had 
shattered all previous conceptions of Russia. Lonrlon, how- ver, con¬ 
tinued to regard it as a passing storm, after which the glass would 
return to ‘set fair’. The most dangerous of all historical aphorisms is 
the catch-phrase: ^plus ga change, plus e'est la m§ire chose'. During the 
spring and summer of 1918 it was constantly on the lips of the British 
pro-interventionists” (L., p. 1264). 

President Wilson was far more sympathetic to the revolution than the 
Allies. During the spring of 1917, says the editor of The Intwiate Papers 
of Colonel House, it was clear that some sort of re-statement of war aims by 
the Entente was necessary, if revolutionary Russia was to be kept in the 
alliance. Pressure was being exerted by the Soviets on the Kerensky 
Government to compel it: 

“To disavow all imperialist war purposes. The new policy was 
summed up in the phrase, imported from German Socialism, ‘Peace 
without annexations or indemnities on the basis of the right of nations 
to decide their own destiny’. The response of the Entente Powers, as 
expressed in the speeches of their leading statesmen as well as in official 
notes sent to Petrograd, seemed evasive and did not satisfy the Russians. 
It was easier for President Wilson, whose hands were tied by no 
promises of territorial annexations, to meet the Russian attitude” (H., 
Ill, pp. 134-5)* 

Wilson theieforc began a policy of, on the one hand, trying to induce 
the Allies to abandon the secret treaties and agree publicly to reasonable 
peace terms, and on the other of reassuring the Russians and Liberal and 
Labour opinion by his own pronouncements on peace. 

Kerensky’s difficulties are vividly summed up as follows by Mi. Bruce 
Lockhart : 

“Kerensky was the victim of the bourgeois hopes which his short¬ 
lived success aroused. . . , From the start he was fighting a hopeless 
battle, trying to drive back into the trenches a nation which had 
already finished with the war. Caught between the cross-fires of the 
Bolshevik Left, which was screaming peace at every street-corner and 
in every trench, and of the Right and of the Allies, who were demand¬ 
ing the restoration of discipline by Tsarist methods, he had no chance. 
And he fell, because whoever had tried to do what he did was bound to 
fall” (L., pp. i 77 -S)‘ 
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Now let us look at these events and at their repercussion on the labour 
situation at home through the eyes of the British Government at the 
time. 

“As the year 1917 advanced”, said Mr. Lloyd George, “we were 
faced, in addition to our darkening war anxieties, with the necessity 
of handling with a wise admixture of firmness and moderation the 
domestic situation that arose from industrial and political unrest, 
aggravated to an acute degree by the forces released through the 
Russian upheaval” (LI. G , p. 1882). 

“To maintain national unity” and “to pursue steadily our national 
purpose” in the circumstances Labour had to be handled “prudently 
as well as firmly. ... In thisfiart of the stiugglc Mr. Arthur Henderson 
became a war casualty.” 

By this Mr. Lloyd George means his dispute wiih Mr. Henderson over 
the Stockholm Conference, of which more is said below. The social 
tension, anxiety and war weariness in all the belligerents, on both sides, 
were equally great, adds Mr. Lloyd George. 

Sir George Buchanan, the Biitish Ambassador in Petrograd, was very 
much concerned at the growing power and pacifist inclinations of the 
Soviets. Sir George, says Mr. Lloyd George, was so identified with the 
Cadets and the old regime that his position since the 1 evolution had 
become difficult. Moreover, he “never concealed the fact that he had no 
sympathy whatever with Socialists”. On being asked by M. Albert 
Thomas, ihe French Socialist Minister of Munitions, who dined with him 
at Petrograd, what he would have said five years ago if told that three 
Socialists would one day be guests at his table. Sir George replied: “The 
very idea of such a thing would have appalled me” (LI. G., p. 1893). 

But Sir George Buchanan was prepared to do his duty, however dis¬ 
tasteful. On March 15, 1917, he telegraphed: 

“Open opposition is likely to develop very shortly between the 
parties of the Social Revolution and the Duma. The latter is for war, 
and should it prevail quickly, Russia will be rendered stronger than 
in the past. Peace at any pi ice is the object of the former party, and 
military disaster would follow its advent to power. Could English 
Labour leaders be induced to send a telegram to Duma Labour 
leaders (Kerensky and Chkheidze) expressing their confidence that 
Kerensky and Chkheidze and their comrades will support the free 
peoples fighting German despotism. . . . The telegram might also 
refer to the unity of all classes in Britain, and especially to what the 
working classes are doing” (LI. G., p. 1883). 

“A telegram was accordingly drafted by Mr. Henderson, the repre¬ 
sentative of Labour in the British War Cabinet, and sent off to the 
Labour leaders in the Duma” (LI. G., p. 1884). 
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This spontaneous gesture by the British workers does not seem to 
have produced the desired effect, for a further move was found neces¬ 
sary. It is described as follows by Lockhart: 

“As the dangers of the Russian rev olution came home to the British 
ministers at home, strenuous efforts were'made to bring the Russians 
to their senses and to recall them sternly to tiie obligations of their 
alliance. Some genius hit on the idea of sending out a Fi a neo-British 
Socialist delegation to persuade the Russian comrades tr) continue 
fighting” (L., p. 183). 

The three Frenchmen were intellectuals. V\hen nn y c.mie home they 
reported against the policy of the Ficnch G(»vernriient and in favour of 
the Stockholm Conference and the peace desired by the Soviet. 

(Two later went Communist.) This stalled a iiKwernent m the French 
Socialist Parly that led to M. Albeit Ihomas’ threat to resign from the 
Government in August owing to its Russian polr y and opposition to the 
Stockholm Conference, and to the whole French Socialist Party joining 
with the Biitish Labour Paity at the end of the year (1917) on a pro¬ 
gramme for a negotiated peace (of which more is said below). 

The British delegation w^ere Messrs. Jiin O’Grady (later Sir James 
O’Grady and a Colonial Governor), Will Thorn, and W. W. Sanders, 
who came “to preach wisdom and patriotism to the Soviets”. . . . 

“From the first”, says Mr. Lockhart of both delegations, “the visit 
was a farce. The delegates fulfilled their task honourably. But, as 
anyone might have foreseen, they were completely lost in the wilder¬ 
ness of Russian revolutionary phiaseology. They were bewildered by 
the endless discussions on peace U rms They understood the jargon 
of the Russian Socialists far less than I did. They were handicapped by 
their ignorance of the language Worst of all, they never succeeded in 
winning the confidence even of the moderate Socialists, who from the 
first regarded them as lackeys of their respective governments” (L., p. 
183). 

That the mission was, indeed, not very successful wc gather from Sir 
George Buchanan’s message of May 30, 1917: 

“T do not think that the Council [z.r., Soviet] is likely to press for an 
early peace; but it will probably give us a good deal of trouble as to 
the terms on which the Allies ought to accept peace and as to the 
interpretation to be placed on the word ‘annexation’.” 

The chief danger was that Germany would offer plausible conditions 
of peace, and the Russians would exert pressure on the Allies to open 
peace negotiations. 
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“They are now attacking our Labour Delegates as being the paid 
emissaries of the Government and not real representatives of British 
labour. It is very difficult to know what to do with people who stick 
to their preconceived ideas and will not listen to reason’* (LI. G., p, 
2533 )- 

The nature of the difficulty hinted at by Sir George Buchanan and 
the methods taken to overcome it arc alike made clear by Mr. Lockhart. 
A few days after the Franco-Bntish Labour delegation, and almost 
simultaneously with the return to Russia of Lenin, M. Albert Thomas 
arrived in Petrograd to argue with the Soviet. 

“One service, which seemed important at the time, he rendered to 
the Allies. The Soviets, at this moment, were engaged in abstract dis¬ 
cussions about peace terms. They had invented the formula of ‘peace 
without annexations and contributions’, and this phrase, adopted at 
thousands of meetings in the trenches and in the villages, had spread 
like wildfire throughout the country. It was a formula which caused 
considerable annoyance and even anxiety to the English and French 
Governments, which had alieady divided up the spoils of a victory not 
yet v/on, in the form of both annexations and contributions. And both 
the French Ambassador and Sir George Buchanan had been requested 
to circumvent this new and highly dangerous form of pacifism. Their 
task was delicate and difficult There seemed no way out of the 
tmpasse, and in despair they sought the advice of Thomas. The genial 
Socialist laughed. 

‘‘ T know my Socialists,’ he said. ‘They will shed their blood for a 
formula. You must accept it and alter its interpretation.’ 

“So annexations became restitution and contributions reparations. 
It was, I imagine, the first time the word reparations was used officially, 
and Thomas certainly succeeded in persuading the Soviets to accept a 
clause in their formula for the restitution of Alsace-Lorraine. At the 
time it seemed an important achievement. Actually, as the Mensheviks 
and Social-Rcvolutionarics, who had yielded to the Thomas subtlety, 
were so soon to be swept away, it made no difference whatsoever” 
(L., p. 185). 

Mr, Arthur Hendersen, too, was sent to Russia. He, unlike his British 
predecessors, ended by accepting the Soviets’ formula for a negotiated 
peace and became a partisan of the International Socialist Conference at 
Stockholm, proposed by M. Branting, the Swedish Socialist leader, and 
strongly supported by thd Soviets (except by the Bolsheviks, who were of 
the opinion that nothing short of working-class revolutions could bring 
peace). 

“Fresh from the glow of that atmosphere of emotionalism and 
exaltation”, says Mr. Lloyd George, “which great Revolutions excite, 
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Mr. Henderson was out of tune with the stern but frigid sense of re¬ 
sponsibility and self-control which was dominant here. When he came 
back from Russia the fine steel of his character was magnetised by his 
experiences. He was in an abnormal frame of mind. He had more 
than a touch of the revolutionary malaria. His temperature was high 
and his mood refractory” (LI. G., p. 1900). 

How strong this peace atmosphere was in Ru^^sia and how' well Mr. 
Lloyd George understood it are made clear by the following • 

“The demand for peace was becoming more and mf>re iiiipcrative. 
The speeches delivered at the endless meetings held at street (orners 
in Russian cities were a prolonged keen for pe^ee. Albeit Ihomas 
described them to me on his return. His accouin reminds d me of the 
meetings I had witnessed in the Welsh Revival. 1 'he excitement was 
not violent, but deep. An eerie emotion, more religious than political, 
seemed to have possessed the Russian workers With a nation m such 
a mood, anything was possible. But its temper did not conduce to an 
effeclivc prosecution of the War” (LI. G , pp. 1892-3). 

How different the atmosphere was at home is descnl-X^d by Lockhart, 
who records his impression of a visit to London that summer, as follows: 

“Hate of the revolution and fear of its consequences in England 
were the dominant reactions of Conservatives, who at that moment 
had an unnatural and to-day inexplicable dread of the machinations 
of Mr. Arthur Henderson. I found the same fears among the Labour 
patriots. At Cadogan Square I renewed my acquaintance with Jim 
O’Grady and Will Thorne. They, too, were critical of Mr. Henderson, 
who, they said, had gone over to the Snowdenites and was playing for 
revolution and the Labour Premiership” (L., p. 187). 

So far, it will be noted, whereas President Wilson thought that the 
Russian desire for peace required a revision of the Allied war aims so as 
to make them respectable enough for support by revolutionary Russia, 
the Allies had met the situation by trying <0 bamboozle the Russians 
into supporting annexations and indemnities under a different name. 
For this purpose they used what they believed were “safe” British and 
French labour leaders—with occasional boomerang effects. Their next 
step was to defeat the proposal for a Stockholm Conference. 

The Stockholm Conference 

The invitation to the latter was issued by the Dutch and Scandinavian 
Labour organisations. The idea was that Austrian, Russian, German, 
British, French, Belgian and Italian Socialists should meet with the 
Socialists of the neutral countries to hammer out a Socialist basis for 
peace. 
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^‘Despair of any conclusion to the war was driving the people to 
look about for some new method of approach to a settlement. By the 
autumn of 1917 in all belligerent countries organised labour was 
inclined to feel that the Governments could do nothing and that labour 
itself must make the first move towards peace” (T., I, 216). 

The idea behind the Stockholm Conference, in other words, was that 
Labour should take the job of peace-making out of the hands of capi¬ 
talist Governments and do it themselves. That was precisely why the 
Governments were opposed to the idea. Mr. Lloyd George gives two 
somewhat different explanations of his opposition. He says, first, that he 
objected to the Labour Party taking this action not because they were 
Socialists, but because they were a party, and he would not have any 
political party dictating what should be the terms of peace. But in 
answer to questions by the British Trade Union delegation in January, 
1918, he stated his objection to the Stockholm Conference as follows: 

“It is a fundamental misconception of democracy that any section, 
however powerful, really represents the whole of the people. Whoever 
goes there to speak and to negotiate must represent the whole of the 
country, and not merely a part of it. . . . It would be a very danger¬ 
ous experiment. If you let the Socialist sections meet to confer on 
peace terms, you would have to let other sections do the same—the 
financiers of Britain and of Germany, the industrialists, merchants and 
so on. It would all end in confusion. The only cllective way was for 
the people of each countiy to see that their Government represented 
their views, and then leave it to negotiate the peace” (LI. G, pp. 
2661-2). 

This explanation at least has the merit of recognising that Labour is 
not like any other party, because it represents the workers as an economic 
class. But it overlooks the fact that the Government for all practical 
purposes represented the financiers, industrialists and merchants, who 
had already expressed their views on peace terms m the secret treaties. 
Labour, on the other hand, although its co-operation was essential for 
the prosecution of the war, was not consulted on peace terms, in spite of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s promises that it would be. In fact. Labour was being 
deliberately deceived. For on the very occasion (January 18, 1918, at 
the Central Hall, Westminster) when Air. Lloyd George had given his 
reply quoted above, he had told the assembled Trade Union delegates 
that the Government’s war aims were the same as those put forward by 
the Labour Party and the T.U. Congress (and by President Wilson in 
his Fourteen Points). 

It was in exchange for these assurances as to what we were fighting for 
that the Trades Unions agreed to more “combing out” of men for the 
front. The assurances were unfortunately false. The whole transaction is 
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described in detail where it fits in chronologically after the events that 
now fall to be recorded. 


The Russian July Ofi’Ensive 

While they were defeating the attempts of the Russian Soviet and of a 
large part of the working class, in belligerent aiui neutral countries, to 
bring about an explicit statement of war aims, the Alin d Governments 
were driving Kerensky into the July offensive. dhc> also load a little 
trouble with Piesident Wilson, who was still trying to induce France, 
Great Britain and Italy to abandon their sccict treaties. 

The insistence on the July offensive had an obvious mihlaiy motive. 
But it also had political and social n.otivcs 

“I am inclined to think’*, wrote a Jftitish officer from Cronstadt, 
“that the policy of the Government is to coax the people into a summer 
offensive in the hope that peace will then slip into the background. I 
am not hopeful. Everyone is clear that Russia is sick of the war” 
(Ll. G., p. 2537). 

The social motive is revealed in a telegram from General (now Sir) 
Alfred Knox, an Ulsterman with an Indian Army background who was 
our Military Attache in Petrograd before and during the war, after that 
interventionist-in-chief and Mr. Churchill’s confidential agent in the 
unofficial war on the Russian revolution (see next chapter), and now 
a Die-Hard M.P. Mr. Lloyd George says he was “one of the shrewdest 
observers we sent to Russia” and was “at the head of Russian a flairs at 
this time” (p. 2535). lie adds that General Knox’s view of Russia was 
that “the heart of the people was sound, but that force was required, and 
force could have been assembled if the Government had contained a 
single man of will”. I’he folly of that belief is commented upon re¬ 
peatedly and bitterly by Mr. Lockhart.* Even Mr. Lloyd George is 
constrained to admit that President Wilson considered General Knox 
so reactionary that he not only refused to see him, but did not want him 
to cross the United States on his way to begin intervention in Siberia 
(Ll. G., pp. 3191-2. General Knox had to go via Suez, India, China 
and Japan). 

General Knox’s telegram from Petrograd, dated August 4, 1917, says: 

“The Socialists would prefer to run a class war rather than the 
national war, and to the mass of soldiers this appeals as being not so 
dangerous. Tseretelli and others think they can run both wars simul¬ 
taneously. We have to tell the Russian Government plainly that this 
is impossible. . . . Till discipline is established in the army, it is 

* See, e.g , L., pp. 172, 261-2. 
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impossible to force the men in the railway repair shops and the mines 
to work” (LI. G., pp. 1909 and 2558).* 

It is plain that in General Knox’s mind running the national war was 
almost indistinguishable from conducting a class war in reverse. He was 
far from being alone in that view. 

The results of the July offensive were graphically depicted by General 
Knox in a long wire on July 10 (LI. G, pp. 2541-8). The army, he 
reported, did not want to fight, discipline had disappeared, there was a 
general collapse of morale, demoralisation and disintegration, 

“the result of dissatisfaction with conditions which had prevailed since 
the beginning of the war, and before. . . . 

“However, all the regular officers that have survived the War and 
the Revolution worked heroically to stem the tide of socialistic 
cowardice and to restore order out of chaos. . . . The ‘delegate’ is 
now looked upon as the universal panacea, but he is not half so 
effective as were the subaltern’s boot and fist in former times. . . . 

“Korniloff told me that he considered the offensive the last chance, 
and that the economic condition of Russia and the breakdown of the 
railways will make the continuation of the War through a fourth 
winter impossible.” 

General Count Ignatiev, commanding the First Division of the 
Infantry of the Guard 

“Considers that peace is essential for Russia, for if there is not peace 
soon there will be a general massacre. The prolongation of the War is 
driving the country to economic ruin. From the very beginning the 
peasants had hated the war, which was only at first popular with the 
educated classes.” 

General Knox adds the comment: 

“I believe this is true. The Revolution has been a revolt against the 
burden of the War, and not a protest, as the English Press at first tried 
to pretend, against the half-hearted way in which the late Govern¬ 
ment prosecuted the War.” 

Wilson Tries Again 

On top of the collapse of the July offensive and Russia’s incontinent 
longing for peace, came the Pope’s peace proposals in August, 1917, 
and President Wilson’s embarrassing desire to utilise the occasion for a 
re-statement of the Allies’ war aims. Colonel House records with modest 
pride how he induced the President to emend his draft reply to the Pope. 
On August 24 he wrote the President that 

♦ Two different versions of the text are quoted by Mr. Lloyd George, on pp. 
1909 and 2558 respectively. 
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“England and France will not like some of it, notably where on p. 3 
you say that ‘no peace can rest upon political or economic restrictions 
meant to benefit some nations and cripple others, upon vindictive 
action of any sort, or any kind of revenge or deliberate injuiy*. 

“And again on p. 4 where you say ‘Punitive damages, the dismem¬ 
berment of empires, the establishmcnl of selfish nnd exclusive economic 
leagues, we deem childish, etc ’ ” 

The next day he wrote again, suggesting that fhe Presuicnt should 
substitute some other word for ^"childish’', because 

'‘This sentence may cause dissension and to a[ ply the term ‘childish* 
to the group advocating these thii.gs would add fuel to the fiie. Of 
course, what you say is true, but someiimes the tiuth hurts more t lan 
anything else” (H., Ill, 168). 

Mr. Wilson obligingly changed “chddish” to '‘inexpedient”. 
Emboldened by this success, Colonel House suggested the Allies might 
agree to accept the President’s note as then own answer to the Pope and 
that 

“This would in itself go far towards a co-ordination of war aims and 
perhaps indicate a tendency towards the revision of the more extreme 
territorial aspirations of the Allies” {ibid., p, 170). 

But (p. 172) “the President was conscious of such a difference between 
his point of view and that of the European Allies that he feared any 
attempt to reach an agreement. ... It is likely that the French 
and Italians felt that such ratification would commit them too far in 
the direction of a revision of the aspirations that found expression in 
the secret treaties’* [unlike the British Government, which adopted the 
policy of endorsing President Wilson’s statements in public, while 
hanging on to their share of the Secret Treaties in private]. 

Because of his “acute consciousness of the difference between his own 
war aims and those of his Allies” (liii., pp. 172-3), President Wilson 
appointed a number of experts to formulate the American peace pro¬ 
gramme. For he felt the ‘vital need’ for a 

“revision of what some termed the Imperialist aspirations of the 
Entente. . . . The Allies must make it plain that they were waging 
their battle in behalf of permanent peace and not for the sake of terri¬ 
torial annexations. Only thus could the enthusiasm of liberal and 
labour elements be maintained” pp. 176-7). 

The Allies did not reply at all to the Pope, and did not associate 
themselves with Wilson’s reply.* 

* To illustrate the complexity of reality, we may add that one reason the 
Allies did not reply was Italy’s quarrel with the Pope’s claim to temporal power. 
But It was not the main icason. 
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The episode elosed with change” as regards the secret treaties, but 
with some success in rekindling the enthusiasm of Labour and Liberal 
supporters of the war, who were, of course, blissfully ignorant of the 
existence of the secret treaties. 


The War Cabinet and Kornilov 

No sooner had the Pope and President Wilson’s importunity been 
disposed of than there was more trouble from Russia. On September 
7, 1917, General Knox, just back from that country, told the War 
Cabinet what he thought of the situation. According to the Cabinet 
minutes (LI. G., pp. 2561-3) he explained that 

“There were three powerful forces tending to drive the Russians to 
make a separate peace”, namely, first “The great mass of the soldiers 
did not want to fight. They had not wanted to fight before the Revo¬ 
lution, but had been forced on by their officers. There had been 
frequent cases of indiscipline before the Revolution; now they were 
quite general. . . . 

“In the second place, workmen were making huge economic de¬ 
mands on their employers, and British manufacturers were closing 
factoiics and moving away. It was expected that there would shortly 
be a general lock*out.” The Government had failed to redeem its 
promise to organise a police force in Moscow and Petrograd to 
maintain order. 

“The third force was the confusion on the railv/ays. , . . 

“If Kerensky were to suggest a separate peace he would certainly 
have the great majority of the country with him.” 

Did it occur to any member of the Cabinet at this point that perhaps, 
m view of the progressive collapse of Russia under the strain of w'ar, and 
of President Wilson’s wishes, and of the growing unrest of labour (of 
which more will be said shortly), there might be a case for abandoning 
the Imperialist secret treaties and trying the effect of a little common 
honesty? It did not. How the War Cabinet icactcd to the situation is 
made clear by the minutes, which continue as follows: 

“In reply to questions as to the likelihood of a coup d'dtat, headed by 
General Kornilofif [the G.-in-C.], General Knox said that he did not 
know what preparations were being made. When he left Russia, on 
the 18th August, Korniloff and Savinkoff were in agreement. Korni- 
loff was a strong character, an honest patriot, the best man in sight. 
He had the support of the Cossacks. . . . He [General Knox] had 
no faith in Kerensky. . . . Kerensky was afraid of shedding blood 
and was letting things drift towards anarchy. A force of 10,000 
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loyalists would be enough to subdue Pctrograd—the main source of 
disorder.* ^ . . 

“In concluding his statement. General Knox strongly urged on the 
War Cabinet the importance of a joint representation from the Allied 
Governments, recommending to the Russian Governint nt that in 
view of Russia’s desperate situation and the peril of putting back, 
democracy, General Korniloff should be fully s\i}>portccl in the 
measures which he wished to take to restore diocip-me at the fiont, 
on the railways, and m Petrograd”. 

Meanwhile, continues Mr. Lloyd George, Korndov 

“Roused to anger by Keremd^y’s procrastiiiauon Ui giving him full 
powers, including the rcimposition of the (^calh pi nalty for disobeying 
orders, had been persuaded to agree lo an attempt to get himself 
proclaimed Military Dictator”. 

Did the fact that Kornilov had become a lebel against a Govern¬ 
ment which was our Ally, and was aspiiing to a dictatorship, shake the 
War Cabinet’s belief that he should bn supported for the sake of “demo¬ 
cracy”.^ It did not. On September 12 the Wai Cabinet met again. 

“It was felt”, say the minutes, “that, diflicult though it was for 
the British Government to interfere in the present situation without 
appearing to take sides with General Korniloff, it was essential, in 
the interests of the Allies and of democracy generally, to make an effort 
to improve the situation”. Consequently “it was suggested” that 
M. Kerensky “should be informed that the British Government 
viewed with the greatest alarm the probabilities of civil war, and 
urged him to come to terms with General Korniloff not only in the 
interest of Russia herself, but in that of the Allies” (LI. G., p. 2564). 

“Events, however,” observes Mr. Lloyd George, “delivered us from 
the dilemma of choosing between Kerensky and Korniloff, for Korni- 
loff was denounced as a traitor and arrested” (p. 2564).! 

Kerensky, it must be repeated, was the head of a recognised Govern¬ 
ment that was our ally in the world war, and Kornilov was a rebel 

* This IS an inteiesting example of the discretion with which Cabinet 
minutes are edited. For there is no doubt that General Knox knew all about 
the Kornilov rebellion, that broke out two days after his repoit to the Cabinet. 

t He adds (p, 2563), “Had he been successful in establishing a military 
dictatorship it is more than doubtful, in view of the complete disintegration of 
the army, whether it would have been helpful to the Allies. The stubborn 
qualities of the Russian peasant soldier, which gave him that endurance which 
made him formidable even m defeat, had now been converted into a sulky and 
immutable resolve not to do any more fighting at anyone’s bidding.” This 
view was based on General Knox’s reports after the collapse of the July offen¬ 
sive, and contained much truth. It also cast a curious light on the real motives 
of the Cabinet’s desire to support Kornilov’s rebellion. 
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against that Government. Moreover, in pursuit of his rebellion, he 
abandoned Riga to the Germans and denuded the front of his best 
troops in order to march on Petrograd. From start to finish his rebellion 
was assisted by the Allied military attaches, with the knowledge of the 
Allied Governments. 

The Bolshevik Revolution, Peace and the War Cabinet 

The July offensive and the Kornilov rebellion between them dealt a 
mortal blow to the Kerensky regime and made the October (or rather 
November) revolution possible. 

The Bolsheviks lost no time in carrying out their programme of ‘^peacc 
and land’h They proclaimed that their first aim was a ^Just and demo¬ 
cratic peace”. On November 20 and 29 Lenin proposed to all belligeients 
that they should conclude an armistice and negotiate a general peace. 
On November 27, Trotsky, the War Commissar, informed the military 
atta( hes of the Allies that the Soviet Government was issuing an appeal 
for a general armistice, but would be obliged to negotiate a separate 
armistice if the Allies refused to c^me in, and would, if not recognised, 
appeal to the peoples over the heads of their Governments. 

On December 3 armistice negotiations began with the Central Powers, 
as the Allies had refused the Soviet invitation. On December 15 the 
armistice was signed, and on December 22 peace negotiations began at 
Brest-Litovsk. On that day the Soviet Government put forward terms 
for a general peace that Mr. Lloyd George describes as “plausible”. They 
were as follows: 

“i. No forcible annexations of territory taken during the War. 

“2. Complete restoration of independence to the nationalities who 
had lost it during the war. 

“3. Nationalities not hitherto enjoying independence to have the 
right to decide by plebiscite whether they should be united to other 
States or acquire independence. 

“4. Safeguarding of the rights of minorities in territories inhabited 
by several nationalities. 

“5. No war indemnities, but war requisitions to be returned. 

“6. Colonial acquisitions to be decided on the same principles. 
Economic war was condemned by the Russians” (LI. G., pp. 2580-1). 

At Brest-Litovsk the Bolsheviks “were primarily concerned with set¬ 
ting forth their principles of peace settlement in such a manner as 
would react at once upon the proletariat of all the belligerents and 
would thus lead to the World Revolution, which would replace the 
Imperialist war by the Class War, which was the first essential of 
their political doctrines. They went to Brest-Litovsk ‘relying solely 
upon the revolutionary succour of the working classes of the other 
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belligerent countries—above all, of Germany and Austria- 
Hungary’. . . . 

“The Bolshevik insistence on ‘no secret diplomacy’ gave the nego¬ 
tiations an entirely novel aspect from the start. They had begun the 
publication of the Secret Treaties in the last week of November, and 
they now began to issue a scries of daily reports on the proceedings at 
Brest, supplemented by wireless invectives. . . . 

“The German Government were lorced to follow suit and to issue 
their own account of the sittings.”* * * § 

The effect of these methods was to create dissension between the Ger¬ 
mans and the Austrians, and between the German Government and its 
General StafI'. Above all, a deep and lasting impression was mad^. on 
German and Austrian public opinion. The proceedings at Brest-Litovsk 
helped powerfully to open the eyes of the Austrian and German workers 
to the Imperialism of their Governments, and to create a revolutionary 
atmosphere in those countries "f 

What weakened the Bolshevik position was that the Allies, instead ot 
helping them to icsist German claims, had begun the policy of “drifting 
toward intervention”.t The first-fruit of this policy was that the anti- 
Bolshevik Government which the Allies w'cre propping up in the Ukraine 
concluded a separate peace with Germany and Austria-Hungary, and 
then threw in its lot with those Powers and welcomed a Germano- 
Austiian aimy of occupation. 

If the Allies had replied to the Soviet Government’s peace terms by 
an acceptance, coupled with a pronouncement upon the League, 
declared their readiness for conversations if German troop-movements 
to the West ceased § and the proposed basis for negotiations were also 
fully accepted by the Central Poweis, and helped the Bolsheviks to get 
ready to resist if the Gential Pow'crs refused their terms, the Bolsheviks’ 
bold bid for peace might have succeeded, and the world been spared an 

* 'I'., I, 222-3 

t f , 1 , speaking of Brest-Litovsk and its consequences* 

“'the Uussian phrases ‘self-determination’, ‘no annexations’, and ‘no 
punitive indcmnilics’ were so attracts c to many that even the German military 
rigtme seemed for a time to be finding use foi idealism . German politicians 
feared the eflect of revolutionaiy ideas and of President Wilson’s principles 
and were anxious to disguise tlicir designs by elaboiate lip-ser\i(c . Their 
[the Bolsheviks’] revolutionary propaganda had penetrated far and wide— 
most notably in Germany” (pp. 212, 222, 235). 

General Smuts, on p. 14 of his Peace Conference pamphlet, The League of 
Nations^ a PracticaTSu^gestion. wrote* 

“The German battlcfront collapsed the more readily before Foch because the 
scandalous Brest-Litovsk Treaty had thoroughly disillusioned and demoralised 
the German people”. i Sec pp 166, 167. 

§ Any military lull would have meant that time was on our side, because of 
America’s growing strength and the cumulative cfiect on the Central Powers 
of the blockade. 



infinitude of suffering past, present, and to come. At the worst we 
should have still further disintegrated the German home front, con¬ 
solidated our own, and secured the Bolsheviks as Allies. But that would 
have meant abandoning the secret treaties. What happened instead 
now falls to be related. 


Wilson Still Trying 

While the Soviet Government was struggling for peace, President 
Wilson was conducting a new offensive against the secret treaties. In 
November 1917 he sent Colonel House across the Atlantic in order to 

“persuade the European Allies to issue a joint statement of war 
aims, which would weaken German propaganda and help the Allies 
to maintain friendly relations with Russia. Such a step, he maintained, 
was the more necessary because of the Bolshevik peace proposals and 
the increasing demand on the part of liberal and labour elements in 
Allied countries for an assurance that the war was not being continued 
for imperialistic ends” (H., Ill, 2B4). 

But the effort was abortive. 

“House found that Mr. Lloyd George was committed too far to the 
British Conservatives to join enthusiastically in a plan for a liberal 
restatement of war aims, and at Paris the atmosphere was wholly 
unsympathetic” {ibid., p. 286). 

At an inter-Allied Conference in Paris on November 30 House tried 
to get agreement on the following resolution: 

“The Allies and the United States declare that they are not waging 
war for the purpose of aggression or indemnity. The sacrifices they are 
making are in order that militarism shall not continue to cast its 
shadow over the world, and that nations shall have the right to lead 
their lives in the way that seems to them best for the development of 
their general welfare” {ibid., p. 256). 

The Allies would not hear of it, 

“Colonel House found it impossible ... to persuade the Confer¬ 
ence to agree upon even the mild resolution he had drafted. They 
were not ready to resign the hopes of territorial acquisitions.” 

The Italians in particular were almost frank in objecting to the 
resolution because it might be construed as denying them what they 
had been promised under the secret treaties * {ibid., p. 288). 

* Mr. Lloyd George also mentions the Inter-Allied Conference of November 
30. He says nothing, for obvious reasons, about House’s offer and its reception. 
But he tells us (pp 2570-1) he suggested that each Ally should inform the Russian 
Government that it was ready to discuss war aims, and pointed out that the 
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Colonel House was so depressed at his failure that he wrote in his 
Diary on November 30, 1917: 

“I feel a deep sympathy for the soldiers and sailors of the Allied 
nations who are dependent upon those of us here to give proper direc¬ 
tion to the cause for which they are fighting. \Vc are not doing ail we 
could, and I realise it every time we meet in conference.’^ 


The Origin of the I'olrtfen Voints 

But he soon found a way out. His Diary on Dtcembtr iH accords how 
he had tried to persuade the Allies ‘to join in formulating a broad 
declaration of war aims that would unite the woild against Germarv 
and,would not only help to a solution of the Russian problem but would 
knit together the best and most unselfish opinions of the world. I could 
not persuade them to do this and now iL will be done by the President” 
(ibid., p. 325). 

This was indeed what happened. 

“From the inability of the Intcr-Allied Conference to agree upon a 
re-statement of the war aims of the Entente in a liberal sense sprang the 
Fourteen Points. . . . Histoiians have often wondered why Wilson 
chose to make the speech of the Fourteen Points at the particular 
moment he selected. According to evidence in the House Papers, it 
was because the American Mission failed to secure fiom the Intcr- 
Allied Conference a manifesto on war aims that might serve to hold 
Russia in the war and result in an efifective diplomatic offensive against 
the Central Powers.” The best weapon for this purpose would have 
been “complete diplomatic unity between the Allies and the United 
States. , . , Because of the failure to achieve this unity at Paris, 
President Wilson was compelled to undertake the diplomatic offensive 
on his own responsibility” {ibid,, pp. 291, 324-5). 

Mr. Wilson took this step because he believed that “in default of an 
inter-allied manifesto, a comprehensive address by himself might prove 
to be the moral turning-point of the war”. His reasons for this belief 
were : (i) the Bolsheviks were already negotiating for a separate peace, 
and it was “impossible not to return some sort of reply to their demand 

Russian claims to Constantinople, the Bosphorus and Dardanelles, and the 
annexation of Bukowma, were no longer practical politics. “It was, therefore, 
not for us to refuse reconsideration of our avowed war aims.” The suggestion 
does not appear to have found favour, presumably because the Allies were 
afraid the Bolsheviks might have been tactless enough to insist on discussing 
their unavowed war aims. For, unlike the Soviet Government, the Allies had not 
repudiated the Secret Treaties. Glemenceau turned down the British proposal 
that the Bolsheviks should be “released” from Russia’s pledge not to make a 
separate peace. 
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for a logical statement of why the war should continue**. {2) “Germany 
must not be allowed to pose as the victim of Allied Imperialist aspira¬ 
tions.** (3) On December 13 the Manchester Guardian had published the 
texts of the secret treaties released by the Bolsheviks. “Some corrective 
was necessary.’* * (4) “It was important also to pledge, if possible, the 
Allied Governments to the principles of a settlement which would justify 
the sacrifices of the war and maintain the enthusiasm of the liberal and 
labour circles in Great Britain and France. President Wilson was the 
man best qualified by position and ability to state the moial issues in¬ 
volved iri the war in such a way as to meet cfiectivcly the sentiment of 
protest that was rising in liberal and labour circles and was actively 
expiiessed in Russia” (ibid., p. 326). 

That was the origin of the Fourteen Points. “Then very vagueness . . . 
made of them an admirable tool of propaganda, but unfitted them for 
service as a peace programme” (H., IV, 155). 

It IS not surprising that the Fourteen Points speech had a great effect 
in leassunng labour and liberal opinion, but was coolly received by 
the Allied Governments. 

M. Clemenceau, “the Old 1 igcr”, was, indeed, so irritated by it that he 
made a slighting reference in a speech in the Chamber to President 
Wilson’s “noble candour”. This was tactfully changed in the Journal 
OJficiel to “noble grandeur” (^"candeur^^ into grandeur'*^). 


How Labour was Bamboozled 

But the President’s speech was a very present help in time of trouble 
to Mr. Lloyd George, who was just then in serious difficulties with 
organised labour. 

The effect of the Russian revolution on Labour has already been indi¬ 
cated. It weakened the agreement of official Labour with the Govern¬ 
ment’s war policy and broke the taboo on talking about peace. During 
1917 the feeling grew that the Governments were incapable of making 
peace and that Labour must act independently. Mr. Henderson re¬ 
signed from the War Cabinet in August. 

“A new and definite Labour policy in regard to war aims began to 
be formulated by various Labour groups. A national conference of the 
Labour Party and the Trade Union Congress was held on the 28th of 
December, 1917, at which a memorandum on war aims was approved, 
and thus Labour had a definitely expressed policy of its own in 
regard to the end of the war.” j* 

*CfT.,I,2i2: 

“The publication of hitherto secret treaties shook the confidence of some 
labour groups in Allied countries ” (only of some, be it noted) 
t T., I, 207-8. 
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The Labour Movement’s peace memorandum 

“Accepts President Wilson’s phrase ‘to make the world safe for 
Democracy’ as the first reason for ‘supporting the contmuanre of the 
struggle’. It sets out a scheme for a League of Nations, the reference 
of all disputes to arbitration, ‘the frank abandonment of every form of 
Imperialism’, and it asserts, practically in WiLon’s phra'-es, that 'ev'ery 
territorial settlement involved in this war must be made in the interest 
and for the benefit of the populations concerned and not a jiart of 
any adjustment or compromise of claims among rival Scates’. In detail 
the memorandum proposes as war-aims : (i) the restoration of B<dgium 
and reparation by Germany for wror g done to Belgium; (2) a plebis¬ 
cite for Alsace-Lorraine; (3) the evacuatu.n of Seibia, Montenegro, 
Rumania, and Albania, and reorgamsation of the Balkan peoples 
under an International Commission; (4) an indefinite proposal with 
regard to Italian Adriatic problems; (5) the leronstitution of Poland; 
(6) a ‘free state under international guarantee' for the Jews in Pales¬ 
tine ; (7) administration of Armenia, Mesopotamia, and Arabia by a 
Commission under the League of Nations, and ‘neutralisation’ of the 
Dardanelles; (8) not the dismemberment of Austria-Hungary but 
national independence, if demanded by the ‘Czecho-Slovaks and the 
Yugo-Slavs’; (9) in colonies and dependencies either ‘administrative 
autonomy’ or ‘progressive participation in local government’. Further, 
‘the return of colonies to those w'ho possessed them before the war or 
the exchanges or compensations which might be effected ought not to 
be an obstacle to the making of peace’, and it was proposed that a 
system of control under the League of Nations ought to be established 
for ‘the colonies of all belligerents in tropical Africa’. The memoran¬ 
dum then proceeds to suggest freedom of trade, the open door, the 
international improvement of factory conditions, and the international 
control and allocation of exportable surpluses of foodstuffs and raw 
materials in order to prevent famine and unemployment” * (T., I, 
217-18). 

The memorandum stipulated that there should be representation not 
only of Governments but also direct representation of Parliaments in the 
League, in some sort of international popular Assembly. 

Parallel with the development of political independence and opposition 
to the war in the Labour movement there was growing industrial unrest. 

“Official trade unionism was unable to oppose the Government’s 
industrial policy; but discontent was growing and the unofficial Shop 
Stewards’ Committees, particularly in the engineering trade, became 
the exponents of the policy of ‘peace by negotiation*. The difficulty 

* See the next chapter for further details of the nature and fate of this last 
proposal. 
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was made still greater when it became necessary for the Government 
to seek for more men for the army in the early months of 1918. The 
‘man-power controversy’, as it was then called, brought out opposition 
in the industrial sphere.” * 

An official ballot of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers gave a 
majority of 121,017 against and only 27,570 for the Government’s 
proposals. 

“At various conferences of shop stewards . . . the discussion 
turned upon the possibility of trade-union action to secure an early 
peace. Some district committees of trade unions proposed that the 
Government should adopt the uar-aims of the Labour Party . . . 
before making any further call upon the man-power of the nation. 
Thus opposition, suspicion of the aims of the Government and an 
alternative policy were being developed.” Labour and Trade Union 
organisations became more and more “eager to press upon public 
attention the statement of generous war-aims and the adoption of 
steps towards negotiation. It was now appreciated by the whole of 
organised labour that even domestic and industrial grievances, which 
were more easily understood by the rank and file, could not be 
redressed so long as the war continued . . . 

“Despair of any conclusion to the war was driving the people to look 
about for some new method of apjrroach to «a settlement. By the 
autumn of 1917 m all belligerent countries organised labour was 
inclined to feel that the Governments could do nothing and that 
labour itself must make the first move towards peace.” f 

Mr. Lloyd George graphically dcsciibes how nervous the Government 
felt at this situation. Towards the end of 1917 

“An answer was necessary to pacifist propaganda”, because “there 
was a great deal of pacifist propaganda at home which, operating on 
a natural weariness, might develop into a dangerous anti-war senti¬ 
ment that would undermine the morale of the nation at a time when 
events depended on the staying power of the nation”. 

He had disquieting reports of large and enthusiastic peace meetings 
all over the countiy, and of the growing strength of the anti-war section 
in the Labour Party. All the belligerent nations were confronted with a 
similar situation. 

* T , T, Q08-9. 
t T., I, 2og and 216. 

j They were indeed. In trance there was a widespread demand for peace 
and nurncrous mutinies in the Army, involving no less than sixteen Army 
Corps There were 21,000 desertions in 1917. In Germany there, was a naval 
mutiny led by Socialists and a series of strikes. Over a million workers took part 
in a General Strike in January 1918. 
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“It was necessary to convince the nation that we were not continLiing 
the war merely to gain a vindictive or looting triumph, but that wc 
had definite peace aims and that these were both just and attainable.” * 

Against this background the labour situation was particularly du- 
quieting. 

“Amongst the workmen there was an unrest that was liistuibing and 
might at any moment become dangerous. The eflorts \ wej e making 
to comb out more men for the Army wcic meeting v itli resistance 
amongst the Trade Unions, whose loyalty and patnotism had been 
above reproach ” f 

In reckoning the limits of the comb-ng-out process^ he had, says 
Lloyd George, to 

“Preserve peace on the home front . . . The squeezing piocess in 
Germany of the last few months of the War w is driving tens of thou¬ 
sands into desertion and ere many months passed it drove hundreds of 
thousands into rebellion which overthrew the throne. Some of the 
more powerful Trade Unions v/crc showing signs of becoming resistant 
to the pressure for combing out more of their men for the front” 
(LI. G., pp. 2648- q). 

“The men of military age were an often-sifted residue, all of them 
holding pledges of absolute or conditional exemption from military 
service; to call up a large, fresh batch of them i meant anxious diplo¬ 
macy and frank consultation with the leaders of the Trade Unions” 
(Ll. G., p. 2657). 

“The difficulties with our man-power”, explains Mr. Lloyd George, 
“had almost produced a deadlock with the Trades-Umons. Without 
their goodwill and co-operation, wc could not have secured further 
recruits from among the exempted—certainly not without a resistance 
which might have alienated organised labour throughout the land. . . . 
It therefore became necessary to open negotiations with them. ... In 
order to ensure their co-operalion it was necessary to place before them 
with complete frankness the purpose with which wc were prosecuting 
the war” (pp. 283-6). 

The reader might be pardoned for believing that this meant the 
Government had decided either to abandon the secret treaties or to con¬ 
fess their existence to the representatives of organised labour. But the 
reader would be wrong. What the Government meant by “complete 
frankness” is revealed by Mr. Lloyd George with startling candour. He 
explains that he studied Labour’s peace terms of December 1917 and 

* Ll. G., pp. 2483. 1 Ll. G , pp. 2486. 

+ To wit, a quarter of a million, namely 150,000 “A” men and 100,000 of 
other grades. 
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then prepared a speech, discussed it with the Independent Liberal 
leaders (Asquith and Grey) and summoned the Trades Union leaders 
to a meeting at the Caxton Hall on January 5, where he delivered an 
impassioned oration, asserting that the December 16 peace proposals of 
the Labour Party and the Trade Union Congress did not differ materially 
“from those which we were putting forward. ... I made it clear that 
our one object in the war was to defend the violated public law of 
Europe, to vindicate Treaty obligations and to secure the restoration of 
Belgium” (LI. G., p. 2486). 

After this, says Mr. Lloyd George, all opposition disappeared to re¬ 
leasing another 250,000 exempted men. The Labour Party shortly after¬ 
wards issued a manifesto on the “War Aims of the British People”, with 
a special “Note on the Prime Minister’s Statement” which read as 
follows: 

“The great speech made by Mr. Lloyd George to a Congress of 
Trade Union delegates on January 5, igi8, is by far the most important 
which any statesman has made during the war. 

“It makes plain the essential unity of purpose that now animates 
the British people. 

“It reveals a Government and a people seeking no selfish or pre¬ 
datory aims of anv kind, pursuing with one mind, one unchanging 
purpose: to obtain justice foi others so that we thereby secure for our¬ 
selves a lasting peace. We desire neither to destroy Germany nor 
dimmish her boundaries; we seek neither to exalt ourselves nor to 
enlarge our Empire.” 

That must have been pretty satisfactory to the Government. 

But to make assurance doubly sure Mr. Lloyd George instructed his 
Foreign Secretary, Lord (then Mr ) Balfour, to ask President Wilson to 
“do his stuff” again about peace terms. This transaction is not men¬ 
tioned by Mr. Lloyd George, for fairly od^vious reasons. But it is described 
in detail in The Intimate Papers of Colonel House. The Balfour cable to 
Colonel House, dated January 5, 1918, puts the point clearly: 

“Negotiations have been going on for some time between the Prime 
Minister and the Trades Unions. The main point was the desire of 
the Government to be released from certain pledges which were made 
to the Labour leaders eaiiicr in the war. This release is absolutely 
indispensable from the military point of view for the development of 
man-power on the Western Front. Finally the negotiations arrived at 
a point at which their successful issue depended mainly on the imme¬ 
diate publication by the British Government of a statement setting 
forth their war aims. This statement has now been made by the Prime 
Minister. It is the result of consultations with the labour leaders as 
well as the leaders of the Parliamentary Opposition” (H., Ill, 349). 
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In the circumstances there had been no time to consult the Allies as 
to the terms of the statement. But 

“It will be found on examination to be in accordance with the 
declarations hitherto made by the President on this subject.” 

The cable concluded with the hope that the President would likewise 
make a statement, in view of the Bolshevik appeal to the wc^rld, 

“The Prime Minister is confident that such a 5 tjlem<mt u luld also 
be in general accordance with the lines of the Presideni\ pievious 
speeches, which in England as w-ell as in other countries have been so 
warmly received by public opinion.” 

Wilson needed no encouragement, for he had already deculed to make 
his Fourteen Points speech in order to revive liberal and labour en¬ 
thusiasm and to reassure the Russians (the Bolsiieviks, however, took it 
badly—they hurt President Wilson’s feelings by saving his speech was all 
humbug because the Allies were still fighting for the Irnperialisiic secret 
treaties). He made the Fourteen Points speech on January 7, igi8. 

Mr. Lloyd George then returned to the charge. At a meeting in the 
Central Hall, Wcsminstcr, on January 18, 1918, he told the assembled 
Trades Union leaders in another impassioned harangue that 

“It was not a question of fighting on to gain some big impeiiahst 
aim. I had already indicated our peace terms to them a fortnight 
before, and President Wilson had almost at the same time put forward 
substantially the same demand,” Our sole purpose was to “realise 
those great aims which had been put forward alike by the Trade 
Unionists, the Government and Piesidcnt Wilson as the objects for 
which we were committed to fight” (LI. G , pp. 2657-59). 

In spite of this statement, the Government neither abandoned the 
secret treaties nor accepted the Fourteen Points. 

Refusing to be soothed by words that were not followed by deeds, 
the workers in all the belligerent countries grew more and more restive 
and suspicious of the Governments throughout the last year of the war, 
until at last the Russian revolution was followed and the war was ended 
by working-class revolutions in Germany and Austria-Hungary. But 
before treating of this subject it is necessary to consider further the deal¬ 
ings of the Allies with the Russian revolution, 

* It IS true Mr. Lloyd George also said in his harangue that “Mesopotamia 
and Palestine should not be handed back to Turkish tyranny” (p 2659) But his 
audience were not sophisticated enough to realise that tins meant that the 
British Government had secictly contiacted to annex those tcnitorics, in return 
for favouring similar annexations by the other Allies. He also gave reassuring 
replies when asked about the conscription of wealth, the ending of war-profitcei- 
mg, and the nationalisation of the aims industiy after the war. His audience 
could not know that twenty-five years later nothing would ha\c been done to 
redeem any of these promises. 
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Intervention 

At the same time as they were successfully repelling the peace- 
offensives of President Wilson, of their own workers, and of the Russian 
revolution, the Allied Governments were preparing a counter-offensive 
in the shape of intervention against what they regarded as the source 
of most of their difficulties on the home front. 

On November 22, 1917, the War Cabinet discussed 

“The difficulty that any overt official step taken against the Bol¬ 
sheviks might only strengthen their determination to make peace, and 
might be used to inllamc inter-Alhed feeling in Russia, and so defeat 
the very object wc were aiming at. Nor was anything known of the 
actual position which would justify us, at this juncture, in backing 
cither Kaledin [a Cossack General] or any other leader of the party 
of law and order.” * 

Four days later, November 2b, Gcneial Knox wired that, apart from 
anything the Russian authorities might do, the Russian troops were 
now insisting upon an armistice. 

“It appears quite clear that whatever happens politically in Russia, 
the bulk of the Russian Army refuses to continue the War” (LI. G., 
p. 256b). 

In spite of this information, however, the War Cabinet met on Novem¬ 
ber 29 and decided, on Sir George Buchanan’s advice, to reply to the 
Soviet Government’s “insolent communication” about an armistice by 
saying the Allies had determined to continue the war until permanent 
peace had been obtained (LI. G , p. 2568), and to suggest to the French 
that the Allies should release Russia from her pledge not to make a 
separate peace in order to “make it impossible lor the Bolsheviks to 
reproach the Allies with driving Russian soldiers to slaughter for their 
Imperialistic aims” (Clcmenceau, as mentioned above, refused to do 
this) 

At the same lime the Cabinet was informed that the Foreign Office 
Press Bureau had stopped a message from the Soviet Government to the 
neutral countries Norway, Holland, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland and 
Denmark, asking that “pressure should be brought to bear by the 

* LI G., pp. 2 j 6}.-4. Cf thestatement in H , III, 339-40, that on November 
30 Bakhmctieff', who had been appointed Russian Ambassador in Washington 
by Kerenski, told Colonel House that. “Although Lenin’s Government, which 
seized control by force, cannot be regarded as representing the will of the 
Russian nation, tlie appeal whidi it addressed to the Allies in proposing an 
armistice cannot remain unanswered; for any evasion on the part of the Allies 
in the matter of peace will simply strengthen the Bolsheviks and help them to 
create an atmosphere in Russia hostile to the Allies. Any formal protest against 
Lemn’s policy or any threats will have the same effect, they will simply 
aggravate the situation and aid the Bolsheviks to go to extremes.” 
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Socialist and working-class organisations in these countries in favour of 
peace”. 

The Cabinet also had before it a telegram irom General Ballard, oar 
Military Attache in Rumania, asking for a free hand and £iOyO 0,000 
(ten million pounds) to support the Gossac(General Kaledin. 

“The problem”, explains Mr Llo/d which the 

British Government and indeed the Allic. a.s a vlio' vere iac^d, -sxas 
a purely military one. We were rot c^>n( 'rned with di' mternal 
political troubles of Russia as such” fp. 2572;. 

The Germans must be prevented trom obtaining p ot the vast 

stores of wheat and oil in the Ukraine and thf Cam asu3. 

“It was for this reason, and not for any aiiii-Communist motives, 
that we decided to give support to the loyalist Russians who were in 
control of these fertile areas, and who were not [)reparcd to desert the 
others. , . . The War Cabinet thcr^Tore discussed the need of organ¬ 
ising the forces of lesistancc inside Russia. We examined the measures 
to be adopted to assist the anti-German formations which still existed 
in certain parts of Russia. The difficulty was to do so without appear¬ 
ing to wage war on the Bolshevik Government now established at 
Petrograd” (LI. G., pp. 2572-3). 

This was the beginning of the policy of intervention. It is necessary to 
examine the alleged motive for this policy, and to test that explanation 
by what actually happened. For a clear understanding of what was done 
then casts a Hood of light upon much that has happened in this war, in 
North Africa, Italy, the Balkans and elsewhere. 

First, as to the motive. There is a bewildering variety and richness in 
Mr. Lloyd George’s explanations of the reasons for intervention. The 
only common feature is the denial that class-bias against the Bolsheviks 
had anything to do with it. The theme that the granaries and oilfields 
of South Russia should be kept out of German hands recurs repeatedly 
(e.g., pp. 2564, 2572). 

But this is far from all. Mr. Lloyd George quotes a memorandum to 
the French in which the War Cabinet asserted (December 21, 1917) 
that the independence of Armenia and Georgia “is the only barrier 
against the development of a Turanian movement that will extend from 
Constantinople to China, and will provide Germany with a weapon of 
even greater danger than the Baghdad Railway”. It is sad to relate that 
the French, who wanted to restore a united reactionary Russia, refused 
to be impressed by this argument and were base enough to harbour the 
suspicion that the British Government’s desire to foster the independence 
of Georgia was not unconnected with the oil-fields around Baku. The 
French in their turn showed their hand in the agreements they concluded 
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with Petliura (a White chieftain) in the Ukraine, as well as with General 
Wrangel in respect to the Caucasus. The agreement gave France control 
of Russian railways for fifty years and of financial, commercial, industrial 
and military policy for five years, as security for the payment of Russian 
debts to France. 

An even more horrific vision of things to come if there had been no 
intervention is conjured up by Mr. Lloyd George on pp 3173^4 
again on p. 3178, to justify intervention. “It was imperative to prevent 
the Germans from penetrating into Siberia and securing a hold upon it 
and its great natui al resources.” Germany might withdraw from Belgium 
and France, establish an impregnable front on the Rhine, and carry out 
a “process of penetiation and expansion in shatteicd Russia and Siberia” 
that would leave her far bigger and stronger than before. Worse still, 
Russia was in a state of anarchy, with no Government whatever, and 
there wore millions of the best fighting material in the world, which the 
Germans could enrol in their armies, just as Napoleon recruited soldiers 
from all over Europe to fight for him. (On pp. 3i5fi--b4 there is a sort 
of symposium of all these reasons.) 

The arguments that the Allies must succour the “loyal” Russians, de¬ 
fend democracy in Russia and free the country from foreign influence by 
intervention occur ad nauseam m the official explanations of intervention. 

Finally, Mr. Lloyd George says (p. 3178) * 

“And in any case, theie were the O.cchoslovaks”. It is almost as 
though he wcic half-dcfiantly addressing an invisible critic at his elbow, 
and saying: 

“What, you remain sceptical about these luiid possibilities? Well, any¬ 
way, you can’t deny the Czechoslovaks were a fact.” 

Yes, the presence of the Czechoslovak legionaries in Siberia was cer¬ 
tainly a fact. But Mr. Lloyd George forgets that on pp. 3180-1 he 
explodes the fiction that intervention was started because they had to 
be “liberated”, and on the contrary virtually admits that the Allies' kept 
the legionaries in Siberia because they wanted to use them in conjunc¬ 
tion with a Japanese invasion, as part of their policy of “intervention”. 

The interesting part about Mr. Lloyd George’s explanations as to why 
the Government embarked on intervention is that they ignore patent 
facts which had been impressed on the Government again and again by 
its own agents on the spot. 

To begin with, the idea that the “Eastern front” could be restoicd by 
the Japanese invading East Siberia was as geographically ridiculous as 
suggesting that the Western front could be reinforced by a Japanese 
invasion of California, supposing there were land all the way from 
California to France, that the railways had broken down, and there 
were no roads fit for mechanical transport. The distances are about the 
same, and the feelings of the Russians about the Japanese were, if any- 
thing, stronger than those of the Americans. 
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The idea that Germany could occupy Russia and Siberia was equally 
ridiculous for the same reasons, not to mention the world war. 

To go on with, General Knox had impressed on the Government again 
and again that the Russians were through with fighting for anybody. 
He was partly wrong, for they showed afterwards that they would fight 
to defend the Revolution against the Whites and th(' Allies. But at any 
rate he had in advance shown up the absurdity of suggesting that Ger¬ 
many could make Russians fight for hei 

Further, the Government knew that the Sovu’t icgirnc existed and that 
it was nonsense to talk of Russia being in a stat<* ot anaic^V^ v/^th no 
Government, for its representative, Mi I.ockhar', \va^ statK>ned at 
Moscow and giving it true reports on the sifnation Nothing is more 
interesting in Mr. Lockhart^ Memoirs of a Brituh igeni than his frequent 
insistence on the fact that the Govcrnmcni .rnd the Foreign Office simply 
lefused to believe what he reported to ilv in, although he was the man on 
the spot. So much did thc> hate to admit the fac^s that they threatened 
to cashier him because he persisted in leporting them. 

The German altitude to the Bolsheviks and the Russian Whites- was 
the same as that of the ^Mlies. Mr. Llovd George (p. 3162) quotes 
General von Kuhl on Brest-Litovsk: 

“The peace was nothing but an aimiNticc The Soviet Government 
was our enemy for good and all ” 

Ludendorff writes in his memoirs that the Gciman Government had 
hoped that “we should at least obtain some assistance from the sons of the 
land we had liberated from Bolshevik dominion’’ {Aly IVai Memoirsy II, 
566). Speaking of the Brcst-Litovsk peace terms, Ludendorff observed 
that they were “aimed at the Bolsheviks, whose piopaganda made a 
chronic state of warfare against them inevitable” (T., I, 232). 

It was the White Ukiaiiic bolsteied up by the Allies that welcomed 
German occupation. It was the Reds in the Ukraine that resisted the 
invaders by guerrilla waifarc. There was official co-operation between 
the Allied forces in the Baltic and Black Sea and the Germans in the 
Baltic Provinces and South Russia in helping the Russian Whites to fight 
the Bolsheviks.* 

Both Mr. Lloyd George’s War Memoirs and The Intimate Papers of 
Colonel House mention the frequent warnings of Lockhart and others in 
Russia that Allied intervention might throw the Bolsheviks into the arms 
of the Germans. Mr. Lockhart (pp. 247-8) says the junior Allied repre¬ 
sentatives in Moscow, both diplomatic and military, were unanimously 
agreed that, from the point of view of fighting Germany, co-operation 
with the Bolsheviks was the best policy, and supporting the ‘‘White” 
Generals was disastrous folly. The opposition to this view came from 


* Foi details, see below, p. 226. 
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hysterical higher-ups who had fled to Vologda, where they fed their fears 
and hates on mares’-nests and refused to believe unwelcome facts (pp. 
248-50). 

Mr. Lockhart (p. 250) tells us also of the Soviet Government’s requests 
for help to train the Red Army and resist German dictation at and after 
Brest-Litovsk. He gives a striking account of a conversation with Lenin, 
in which that far-seeing man summed up the whole situation with 
“amazing frankness”. lie said peace would be concluded with the 
Germans, but he did not know how long it would last. 

“If the Germans forced their hands and tried to instal a bourgeois 
goveinment, the Bolsheviks would light even if they had to withdraw 
to the Volga and the Urals. But they would fight on their own con¬ 
ditions. They were not to be made a cat’s-paw for the Allies. 

“If the Allies understood this, there was an excellent opportunity 
for co-operation. To the Bolsheviks Anglo-American capitalism was 
almost as hateful as Gorman militarism, but for the moment German 
militarism was the immediate menace. . . . 

“But—he was sceptical about any possibility of co-operating with 
the Allies. ‘Our ways’, he said, ‘arc not youi ways. We can afford to 
compromise temporarily with capital. It is even necessary, for, if 
capital were to unite, wc should be ciushcd at this stage of our develop¬ 
ment, Fortunately for us, it is in the nature of capital that it cannot 
unite So long, therefore, as the German dang( r exists, I am prepared 
to risk a co-operation with the Allies, which should be temporarily 
advantageous to both of us. In the event of German aggression, I am 
willing to accept military support. At the same time I am quite con¬ 
vinced that your Government will never see things in this light. It 
is a reactionary Government. It will co-operate with the Russian 
reactionaries ’ ” (L., p. 239). 

No wonder Mr, Lockhart remarks mournfully: 

“The British Government was entitled to regard Bolshevism as a 
scourge and an evil. It might make war on it or ignore it severely. 
But it was sheer folly to continue to regard it as a movement fostered 
solely for the furtherance of German ends” (p. 231). 

Again and again he comments on the futility of his efforts to “combat 
the firmly rooted conviction” in Whitehall and the Cabinet “that Lenin 
and Trotsky were German staff officers in disguise or at least servile 
agents of German policy”. * 

But in this comment Mr. Lockhart does less than justice to the Govern¬ 
ment’s motives. If it was desired to add to the war against Germany to 
make the world safe for democracy (and for the secret treaties) a war 

♦ The double-edged irony of the remark about Trotsky, in the light of 
subsequent events, will be appreciated. 
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against the Russian Revolution to restore CzarLsm, it was necessary to 
connect the two in the public mind by making out that the Bolsheviks 
were German agents. No doubt there was no cold-blooded, clear¬ 
headed facing of this necessity. The type ot Conservative who after 
November 1917 believed that all labour and coloiuai unrest was due to 
Moscow gold, was equally convinced then that the Bolshevik revolution 
was due to German gold. There is more blind leai and hate than calcu¬ 
lated deceit behind the fantasy-hfc of the defenders of things-as-the>-are. 
But the net result is the same as though they wcie consciously aishonest. 
The following passage from Mr. Lockhait’s relating to his 

return to Russia in January 1918, gives a candid view ot what wa^ really 
at the back of the minds of pio-intcr\eritioTusts. 

“In Christiania [now Oslo] . - . w*" im i t!ic first of the Enghsli 
refugees from Russia, members cf ^ar prosperous colonics in St. 
Petersburg and Moscow, who in a mght had seen their comfortable 
existence swept away betore thnr eyes in the maelstrom of revolution. 
One conversation, in particular, I noted m my diary. It was with 
Reynolds, a well-to-do timbcr-mciihant, who had been very intimate 
with members of the Embassy staff. lie had lost everything and was 
very nerv^ous, and was obsessed with only one idea; tliat we should 
make peace as soon as possible, in order, m alliance with Germany, to 
restore order lu Russia. 

“I recall this conversation bee ausc it w'as typical of the point of view 
we were to find among the Russian bourgeois m Moscow and St. 
Petersburg duiing 1918. Yet in the face of these facts, all through this 
period our military experts were writing memoranda about the loyal 
Russians and about the restoration of the Eastern front. As if there were 
any Russians who thought of any other interests than their own or of 
any other front than the civil war front, once the Bolshevik revolution 
had started. This is not aiiti-Russian prejudice. It is plain common 
sense. An Englishman or a German, situated in similar circumstances, 
would have had the same thoughts and the same mental reactions. If 
there were Russians who accepted the English formula of restoring the 
Eastern front and who talked of the sanctity of their oath to fight until 
victory was assured, they did so, consciously or sub-consciously, with 
their tongues in then checks. The one aim of every Russian bourgeois 
(and 99 per cent of the so-callcd ‘loyaP Russians were bourgeois) was 
to secure the intervention of Biitish troops (and, failing British, Ger¬ 
man troops) to re-cstabhsh order in Russia, suppress Bolshevism and 
restore to the bourgeois his property” * (pp. 212-13). 

* Gf. also p. 215: “More interesting was my dinner with Nobel—a member of 
the famous Swedish family [i.c., the family of the arms manufacturer who 
founded the peace prize]. He had spent years of his life in St. Petersburg and 
had large interests all over Russia. He had formed a more accurate estimate of 
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Mr. Lockhart’s account suggests that class-bias was not wholly absent 
from the thought of those who favoured intervention.* Was that true? 
Let us look at the facts. 

The motives of intervention become progressively plainer as the story 
unfolds of what actually happened. That story is set forth in this chapter 
and the next. 

On December 9, 1917^ Lord (then Mr.) Balfour, the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, submitted to the War Cabinet what Mr. Lloyd George 
calls one of his ‘'most memorable State papers”. It gave a comprehensive 
outline of the policy that should be adopted towards the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment. The following arc extracts from the document ; 

“It was suggested at the Cabinet on Friday that, after their recent 
proclamations, the Bolsheviks could only be legarded as avowed 
enemies, and to treat them as anything else showed a lamentable 
incapacity to sec facts as they are, and to handle them with decision. 

‘T entirely dissent fiom this view and believe it to be founded on a 
complete misconception. If, for the moment, the Bolsheviks show 
peculiar virulence in dealing with the British Empire, it is probably 
because they think that the British Empire is the great obstacle to 
immediate peace; but they are fanatics to whom the constitution of 
every State, whether monarchical or republican, is equally odious. 
Their appeal is to every revolutionary force, economic, social, racial or 


the situation and was convinced that Bolshevism had not yet reached its 
apogee Like all foreigners who had property m Russia, lie was ““anxious foi a 
general peace and for an Alhcd-cuin-Gcrman inteivention against the Bol¬ 
sheviks. He was one of the few people wlio at that time had visualised Bol¬ 
shevism as a woiid-dangcr. With other Swedes he had joined a nile club in order 
that he might take his place behind the bourgeois baincadcs in the event of a 
proletarian rising in Sweden ” 

* In the case of some of the “loyal” Russians, howcvci, the motives w'cre 
simpler Cf. the report of the Captain of H M S Suffolk, fiom Vladivostok in 
February 1918, “that the Cossacks of Eastern Siberia had held a Conference at 
Iman, where they had condemned Bolshevik policy and all attempts to make a 
separate peace, and had appealed to the Allies for financial and material 
assistance” (l.l. G , p 3173). 'i'he Cossacks m question were the Transbaikal 
and Ussuri Cossacks. The leader of the former, Ataman Semenov, and of the 
latter. Ataman Kalmykov, were highwaymen, who lived chiefly by robbing 
passengers on the Chinese Eastern and Ussuri Railways lespectncly. In addi¬ 
tion they tortured and murdcicd all who they thought wcie “Red”. 'Ehe follow¬ 
ing of each was only a handful of ruffians, Russian, Chinese and Mongol. They 
were first subsidised by the British Government, through the British Consul- 
General in Harbin and one Captain Steveni (himself half-Russian) of the 
M.I.S , and through the Consul-General in Vladivostok, Mr. (later Sir Robert) 
Hodgson The latter was at the time the chief protagonist of intervention and 
Locldiart’s bitter opponent Later, when these bandits became too unsavoury 
even for our interventionists, and it became clear they had no political standing 
whatever, the British subsidy lapsed. Thereupon the Japanese took them over, 
and paid them to be a thorn m the flesh of the Allied interventionists. 
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religious, which can be used to upset the existing political organisa¬ 
tions of mankind. If they summon the Mohammedans of India to 
revolt, they are still more desirous of engineering a revolution in Ger¬ 
many. They are dangerous dreamers, whose power, be it great or small, 
transitory or permanent, depends partly on German gold, partly on 
the determination of the Russian Army to fight no more; but who 
would genuinely like to put into practice the wild tlicoiics which have 
so long been germinating in the shadow of the Russian autO'"rac>. 

“Now, contrary to the opinion of som*. ot my coUeagacs, 1 am 
clearly of opinion that it is to our advantage' to a\oid, as long as 
possible, an open breach with this crazy syi^teni If this be drifting, 
then I am a drifter by delibcrati pol.cy’’ (LI G , pp 2374-f^) 

Mr. Lloyd George says he strongly supported this policy. 

On December ?r the Gabinet disciuscd the situation again and 
approved a Memorandum fi^r de^spatcli to the French Government, 
which explained how Mr. BalfourL “drifting” policy should be applied. 
The following are the two main proposals in the Memorandum: 

I. “We should represent to the Bolsheviks that wc have no desire to 
take part in any way m the internal politics of Russia, and that any 
idea that w^ favour a counter-revolution is a profound mistake. Such 
a policy might be attractive to the autocratic Governments of Germany 
and Austria, but not to the Western democracies or America. . . . We 
should continually repeat our readiness to accept the principle of self- 
determination, and subject to that, of no annexations or indemnities” 
(Ll. G., pp. 2582-3). 

2. At the same time as they tried to make the Bolsheviks believe these 
assurances, the Allies were to supply 

“Money to reorganise the Ukraine, to pay the Cossacks and the 
Caucasian forces, and to subsidise the Persians. . . . Besides finance, it 
IS important to have agents and officers to advise and support the pro¬ 
vincial Governments and their armies. It is essential that this should 
be done as quietly as possible so as to avoid the imputation—as far as 
we can—that we arc preparing to make war on the Bolsheviks” 
(Ll. G., pp. 2584-5). 

This Memorandum was accepted by the Ficnch on December 23, as 
the basis of Allied policy towards Russia. That policy might be described 
as one of deliberate duplicity and calculated drift towaids intervention. 

The War Cabinet was divided into two sections: (i) A Right wing of 
Tories of the Die-Haid, high-living and plain-thinking school, who 
wanted to make war on the Bolsheviks without further ado, because of 
hatred and fear of the Revolution. These were the straight intervention¬ 
ists. (2) A Left wing of moderate Conservatives and Liberals, with 



Balfour and Lloyd George at their head, who at bottom shared the feeling 
of their Die-Hard colleagues about the Bolsheviks, but were also troubled 
about the repercussions of intervention on the war with Germany, on 
public opinion, on labour, and on Wilson. These members of the Govern¬ 
ment were one-way drifters. They evolved a complicated and dis¬ 
ingenuous policy, which consisted on the one hand in sending Lockhart 
to Moscow as a semi-official British representative, and on the other in 
subsidising various Cossack chieftains and Czarist Generals and helping 
them to make war on the Bolsheviks. 

The one-way drifters had greater intellectual and moral pretensions 
than their straight interventionist colleagues. They wanted to be led into 
temptation to inteivene, but in such a way that it should be quite clear 
that it was not their fault if they subsequently fell. They were most care¬ 
ful to explain in public, and even sometimes in private (not always, as we 
shall see), that intervention had nothing whatever to do with a class-war 
against social revolution, and was exclusively dictated by solicitude for 
democracy in Russia and by the desire to win the war against Germany. 
Mr. Lloyd George keeps on telling us this in his “Memoirs”, apparently 
quite unconscious of the fact that the War Cabinet minutes he quotes 
contradict his story, and that he contradicted it himself in his secret 
Memorandum to the Big Four at the Peace Conference (quoted in the 
next chapter). Mr. Lloyd George is equally careful to insist that the 
Government never wanted intervention, but that it was dragged into 
it against its own volition, because 

“Events were thus compelling us to take attion on Russian soil, and 
in co-opcration with organisations other than those who were associated 
with the Soviet authorities of Moscow and Petrograd, and without 
their concurrence. But it was not our business to determine whether 
the Bolshevik or the anti-Bolshcvik sections of the Russian peoples 
would ultimately dominate the whole Empire” (p. 3185). 

Outwardly, the Government were anxious to believe, and above all 
anxious that public opinion should beheve, that theirs was a policy of 
drift and muddle, foolish perhaps but inspired by worthy motives. 
Actually, the motives were worse and the head-work better—given the 
desire to destroy the Russian Revolution—than appeared on the surface. 
There was more method in their madness than the Government would 
admit. 

In view of the strenuous efforts of part of the Cabinet to persuade 
themselves that class-bias had nothing to do with their Russian policy, 
and to array the nakedness of their class-war in a sumptuous variety of 
publicly defensible motives, it is easy to understand why they should have 
felt annoyed with Mr. Lockhart. 

For he seems to have expressed himself about British policy in Russia 
with a tactlessness only equalled by the famous child’s remark about the 
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Emperor’s clothes. So at least we gather from a tart despatch by Balfour, 
approved by the whole Cabinet, which told Mr. Lockhart: 

‘*It is a mistake for you to suppose that ^ve are ‘disinclined to take 
the line of a qualified recognition of the Bolsheviks’, and no less a 
mistake to fancy that our decision in this matter is influenced by 
‘anxiety as to the injury that might be infiictcfl on ihe Bourgeois 
elements m Russia by such a course’. I must state ch^arly and 
cally in regard to this second point that wc aie in no v\a> 'oneerried 
with the internal aflairs of Russia as such; our sol< Uitcust in them L 
how they affect the war.” 

Then followed a long disscrtatiun on the Go\ < rnriiciit’j» “drifting” 
policy, which contained nothing new except tin- stacement that thoie 
were, of course, two points on which tbi eouM be no agreement with 
the Bolsheviks: 

“Wc desire that they should lefrain from Bf^lshevik propaganda in 
the territories of the Allies. And they wish us to refuse aid or encourage¬ 
ment to any military or political movement in Russia of which they 
disapprove”* (p. 2593). 

Nevertheless there were matters on which agreement was possible, and 

“It is our earnest wish to postpone as long as wc can a break with 
the Petrograd Soviet—even if in the end a break cannot be avoided—• 
and to make our semi-official dealings with them in the meantime 
pleasant and business-like. . . , 

“As far as we can, wc shall check BoLhevik propaganda in this 
country” (p. 2594). 

Mr. Lloyd George says his difficulties in getting tlie one-way drift 
policy accepted by the straight interventionist members of the Cabinet 
were 

“Considerably enhanced by Trotsky’s revolutionary appeal to ail 
nations to rise against the rule of the Bourgeoisie. . . . There was a 
genuine fear that recognition would involve admitting into Allied 
countries a swarm of Bolshevik intriguers to foment revolution” (p. 

2567). 

Apart from this direct danger “some members of the Government 
viewed with considerable misgivings any dealings with the Bolshevik 
Government which could enhance its prestige and thus increase its 
propagandist influence” (p. 2591). 

Launched with this mixture of avowed and unavowed motives, it was 

* This statement is almost frank, it will be observed, about the fact that the 
military support of counter-revolution m Russia was due to the desire to put 
a stop to propaganda for social revolution in the Allied working class. War was 
the Allied Governments’ answer to the spread of ideas. 
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no wonder the Allies’ Russian policy showed on the surface confusion, 
vacillation, and underneath a steady and deliberate drift to open though 
undeclared war on the Revolution. 

“Our own attitude towards the Bolshevik Government at this 
time'’, writes Mr. Lloyd George of the period immediately after the 
October revolution, “was not easy of definition. On January 17, 1918, 
Mr. Balfour expressed to the War Cabinet the opinion that from a 
purely Foreign Office point of view there would be great advantages 
in cutting off all relations with the Bolsheviks. The latter had broken 
their treaty with the Allies, had repudiated their debts to us, and were 
openly trying to raise revolutions in all countries. The Italian Govern¬ 
ment were anxious that this course should be taken. On the other 
hand, we still had great interests in Northern Russia, and a number of 
British subjects there whose position had to be considered” (pp. 
2585-6). 

Consequently, on January 22, Mr. Balfour, “in setting forth his views 
on our Russian relations . . . made a statement which showed that he, 
as well as the rest of us, was torn betwctm conflicting considerations” 
(p. 2587). 

According to the War Cabinet minutes, this was what Balfour had to 
say: 

“In view of recent events in Petrogiad, it was necessary for the War 
Cabinet to consider very seriously what our lelations were to be with 
the Bolshevik Government . . From the point of view of postponing 
a separate peace between Russia and Germany, and stopping the Ger¬ 
mans getting supplies out of Russia, it would appear that the Bolsheviks 
were more likely to effect such a policy than any other party in Russia. 
The Bolsheviks, howevei, appeared dctei mined to spread what he 
described as ‘passionate propaganda’ m this country, and also in 
Germany” (LI. G., p. 2588). 

He added that according to his infoimation the danger of revolution 
in Germany was really serious. 

The War Cabinet minutes continue: 

“Sir George Buchanan said he would sooner see a rupture than allow 
Bolshevist propaganda on a large scale in this country, as such pro¬ 
paganda was dangerous, and attractive to those who had nothing to 
lose. He thought it was clear that the Germans would like to see a 
rupture between us and the Bolsheviks, and would like our repre¬ 
sentatives at Petrograd to be withdrawn, in order to give them a clear 
field. . . . 

“Regarding the Social Revolutionaries, he thought that, although 
more correct in their methods, they were less of a nuisance to the 
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Germans. The Social Revolutionaries had no backbone, and were, if 
anything, more anxious than the Bolsheviks to make a separate peace 
with Germany. Two things tended to cause him to modify his view 
that wc should, if possible, avoid a rupture with the Bolsheviks, namely, 
the recent maltreatment of the Constituent Assembly by the Bolsheviks, 
and secondly, the possibility of the Japanese or Americans, or both, 
giving effective military assistance to those elements vn Southern 
Russia who were inclined to resist the Bolsheviks” (LI. (j , pp 2')88“9). 

Both Balfour and Buchanan virtually admitted that from the point of 
view of getting on with the war against Gennanv me best policy would 
be to support the Bolsheviks. And n'lverthcless botli recommended a 
rupture—because of Bolshevik propaganda j‘or social revolution. Here 
we have the Foreign Secretary and the Cabim i\ pnncipal adviser on 
Russian affairs practically confessing, as lecordccl In the C'abinet minutes, 
that they shared the outlook of another diplomatic envoy, as described 
by Lockhart: 

‘Tn his political views he was an extreme Conservative, who would 
rather have lost the war than run the rrsk of social upheaval in Eng¬ 
land” (p. 212). 

The Cabinet seems, indeed, to have been divided into those who, like 
Mr, Lloyd George, did not much mind Bolshevist propaganda provided 
it were confined to our enemies,* and those who would have preferred to 
continue the war indefinitely rather than to win it through revolutions 
in the Central Powers. But all were agreed that, as stated in the Balfour 
despatch to Lockhart, the Government should make war on the Bolsheviks 
through supporting the Whites who were fighting them, so long as the 
Bolsheviks persisted in revolutionary propaganda. Some, including, 
curiously enough, Sir George Buchanan, seemed to feel the need for 
combining this policy with the belief that they were not taking sides in 
Russian internal affairs, and that in backing Czarist Generals and a 
Japanese invasion they were helping the Russians to become democratic 
and to free themselves from foreign influences. Others combined it with 

* Cf. LI. G., p. 2591 : At a Cabinet meeting on February 7, 1918, “I expressed 
the opinion that it was no concern of the British Government what Socialist 
experiment or what form of government the Bolsheviks were tiying to establish 
in Russia. In regard to the particular questions before us [i.e , Russian policy, 
including the danger of Bolshevik piopaganda], it was necessary to bear in 
mind that the Bolsheviks were a formidable menace to Austria and Germany, 
and that our information regarding the internal conditions in Austria was such 
as to encourage the view that the internal political conditions of that Empire 
were seriously embarrassed by the spread of Bolshevism” (p. 2591). 

A passage m the Balfour note to Lockhart mentioned above hints at willing¬ 
ness to do a deal with the Bolsheviks if they would be willing to confine their 
propaganda to the Central Powers. But Balfour was obviously too intelligent to 
believe in that possibility, 
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a policy of false assurances to and *'pleasant and business-like” relations 
with the Bolsheviks, pending the break which they regarded as inevitable 
when the time was ripe to bring into the open their surreptitious support 
of the war waged by the Whites. 

In March 1918 there was an instructive episode. 

On March 2 Bakhmetieff told House that Japanese intervention would 
throw Russia into the arms of Germany (H., Ill, 405). Balfour “admitted 
that the advices which his Government had received from Russia were 
against intervention”. Lockhart had reported that it would push Russia 
over to the Germans and that the Soviet Government “really wanted a 
working arrangement with the Allies” p. 412). 

The Soviet Government asked what Allied help would be given if it 
did not ratify the Brest-Litovsk treaty, and whether “the U S.A. and 
Great Britain would prevent a Japanese landing” 

Wilson felt unable to give a definite reply, but on March 11 sent a 
goodwill message to the Congress of Soviets then meeting {ibid,, p. 411). 
This did not satisfy the Bolsheviks, who had wind of the fact that the 
Allies were negotiating for a Japanese invasion. Nor did it please the 
British Government. For Mr. Lloyd George tells us that Lockhart’s 
suggestion for similar action was turned down by the Cabinet, on the 
ground that 

“I’he American public . . . had not the same cause for resentment 
against Russia as the European Allies, who liad made great investments 
in Russia, and who had been deserted in the midst of the struggle.” * 

Wilson could not give a definite answer to the Soviet Government’s 
request because he was trying to resist the Allies’ demands for Japanese 
intervention. 

The President and the State Department had solid evidence for the 
belief 

“that the Japanese themselves were the instigators of the plan for an 
invasion; and they wished the expedition to be exclusively and over¬ 
whelmingly Japanese in order to ensure an occupation of the Maritime 
Province” (H., Ill, 403-4). 

That, of course, was precisely what did happen: The Japanese sent 
70,000 instead of the 7,000 men they were asked to send. These forces 
occupied the Maritime and Amur provinces and resisted all Allied 
demands that they should “re-form the Eastern front”. They were not 
dislodged until 1922, under strong American pressure at the Washington 
Conference. 

The Allies must have known this would happen as well as Wilson. 
Moreover, they knew all about Japan’s record in general and her treat¬ 
ment of China (who was our Ally) in the world war in particular, as 
* The first thing the Allies made the various White hopes they backed promise 
to do was to honour Russia’s financial obligations to themselves. 
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exemplified by the twenty-one demands in 1915 and the occupation of 
Shantung in 1917, Nevertheless on March 16, 1918, Balfour sent Wilson 
a despatch submitting the proposals on which the British, French and 
Italian Prime Ministers and Foreign Ministers had agreed the day before 
at a Conference in London: Russia, they said, should be helped by her 
friends, who w^ould ask the Japanese to do it. It is true that many 
observers “think that, if that assistance now took the form of a Japanese 
Army operating on Russian soil, it would be regarded witli distrust, and 
even aversion”. If so, this would be due to the suspicion that Japan would 
rob Russia of territory. “No such suspicion can be entertained by those 
associated with Japan in the present W.ii” (LI G., pp. 3175--6). 

Mr. Balfour sent Colonel House an almost hone^-t telegram. He said 
the Japanese were preparing to take action in Siberia, and “it was likely 
that considerable resentment would be raised in Japan, if, the Japanese 
Government being willing to act on behalf of the Allies, a mandate were 
refused”. This might dangerously strengthen the “formidable pro- 
German party in Japan”. He had telegraphed suggesting that the Soviec 
Government should invite Rumanian and Japanese “co-operation” to 
“organise resistance to German aggression”. He did not know the 
Rumanian and Japanese attitude and did not believe the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment would accept. But “I have done this so we may put ourselves right 
with public opinion, if and when a statement is made on the whole 
subject”. This would enable the Allies to “justify completely” their 
invitation to Japan and show that they had “been actuated by no selfish 
or unworthy motives” (li., Ill, 409-10). 

Mr. Lloyd George (pp. 3170-2) confirms that as early as December 
1917 Japan was “showing a very lively interest in the situation” in 
Siberia, and “it was difficult to refuse her proffered help”. 

Naturally the seasoned power-politicians and diplomats of the Allies 
knew very well why Japan was preparing to invade Russia. But instead 
of joining with the U.S.A. to make her desist, as they would have done if 
they had been really friends of Russia, or even if they had been thinking 
solely of winning the world war, they exploited the situation to try to 
commit the U.S.A. to the war they were planning against the Russian 
Revolution. 

Mr. Lloyd George, in a message endeavouring 10 disabuse President 
Wilson of the idea that General Knox was a reactionary, assured him 
that the British Government was far from sympathising with reaction, 
and urged him to join in intervention so as to counterbalance the 
Japanese. The President himself was the real security against reaction in 
Russia. If he joined in intervention in Siberia “he could dominate its 
development. ... If, finally, Wilson was ready to send an important 
political mission to Siberia, I would certainly see that a Liberal or Labour 
representative from this country accompanied it” * (pp. 3191-2). 

♦ This probably accounted for the comic episode of the bloodless but, 
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Colonel House sums up as follows the stream of appeals and proposals 
for intervention that poured in on him and the President: 

“The British Government considers that it is necessary for the Allies 
to unite in order to bring about a Russian national revival, and in 
order to adopt a policy of freeing Russia from foreign control by means 
of Allied intervention. I'hc Allies must, of course, avoid taking sides 
in Russian politics, and, if the Bolshevist Government will co-operate 
in resisting Germany, it seems necessary to act with them as the de 
facto Russian Government.” 

The Soviet Government had asked what help the Allies would give if 
Germany attacked them. The Allies would oiler intervention. If it were 
accepted, the whole situation would be transformed. If it were refused 
“the position of the Bolshevik Government would at least be defined^’. 
The Japanese would furnish the mam mihtaiy force. But all the Allies 
would participate (H., Ill, 416) 

As Wilson still hesitated, Lord Robert Cecil, the Blockade Minister and 
Under-Secretary for Foieign Affaiis, sent House a personal telegram, in 
which he said ■ “I am convinced that there is growing up in this country 
a very strong feeling that Allied intervention in Siberia is being unduly 
delayed”. If there were not action soon, public indignation might be¬ 
come “too strong to be leprcssed” and there might be a “dangerous 
explosion” and “international recrimination” [ibid., p. 426). 

This was on July 8, 1918, when the Allies were already on the offensive 
everywhere and the resistance of the Central Powders was ebbing fast. It 
is difficult to understand how public opinion, which was allowed to hear 
only what the Government thought was good for it, could become indig¬ 
nant at that moment because Japan failed to invade East Siberia. In the 
public mind Japan and Eastern Asia had only the remotest connection 
with the world war, and things that did not happen in that part of the 
world could hardly arouse much indignation by their absence.* 

As a result of this bombardment of proposals and appeals, “House was 

according to his own story, dramatic and decisive Siberian campaign of Colonel 
Ward and his Middlesex Labour battalion from Hongkong Colonel Ward was 
an old Trades Union official, whose political views would not have disgraced 
Col. Blimp. He had been letired to Parliament and was given a temporary 
commission during the war to look after a labour battalion (the equivalent of 
the Pioneers todayh 

* A lemark by Mr. Lockhart casts light on the mystery. He says he had a 
vciy difficult interview with Viscount (then Lord Robert) Cecil: “He was 
supremely sceptical of the usefulness of establishing any kind of relations with 
the Bolsheviks, and, as a sidelight on his subsequent development as an inter¬ 
nationalist, it IS worth putting on record that the man, who since the war has 
sat so often round the same table in Geneva as Litvinoff and Lunacharsky, was 
at that time the most convinced of all responsible English statesmen that Lenin 
and Trotsky were paid agents of Germany, working deliberately for German 
ends, with no policy and no ambitions of their own” (L,, p. 200). 



convinced that it was no longer possible simply to return a blank negative 
to Allied demands for intervention, and he pondered methods by which 
an Allied force could be introduced into Russia without arousing sus¬ 
picion of Imperialistic motives” (H., Ill, 420). 

The unfortunate Colonel never did solve that conundrum. While ho 
was brooding over it intervention gathered momentum and the Japanese 
invasion of Siberia began. 

Mr. Lockhart prints an analysis by Lenin, in an intervi^ w on June ‘^3, 
1918, that shows up all the shams of Allied intervention vyith cold 
lucidity: 

“One of the weakest spots in Balfour’s speech ^ the .statement that 
the Japanese are going to help the Russians. Winch Russians? In 
Russia to-day there is one power, whirh by iis nature is destined to 
wage a life and death stiuggle against the attacks of international 
Imperialism—that is the power of the Soviets. The hrst step, however, 
of those Russians, whom the Japanese intend to ‘help’, as soon as they 
heard rumours of the advance of the latter, was to demand the abolition 
of the Soviet Power. Should the Japanese move into Siberia, these 
same ‘Russians’ whom the Japanese arc going to ‘help’, will demand 
the abolition of the Soviets throughout the whole of Siberia. What 
can take the place of the Soviet Power? The only power that can take 
its place is a bourgeois government. But the bourgeoisie in Russia has 
proved clearly enough that it can only remain in power with foreign 
help. If a bourgeois government, supported by outside help, should 
establish itself in power in Siberia and Eastern Russia become lost to 
the Soviet, then in Western Russia the Soviet Power would become 
weakened to such an extent, that it could hardly hold out for long; it 
would be followed by a bourgeois government, which would also need 
foreign help. The Power to give this help would, of course, not be 
England. It is easy to understand what avenues are opened up by this 
possibility” (p. 230). 

Mr. Lockhart gives a biting account of how, under the pressure of 
Noulens, the French Ambassador, the Allied representatives at Vologda 
agreed to make a slight change in their proposals for ‘‘co-operation” with 
the Bolsheviks in “re-forming the Eastern front”: 

“M. Noulens was flatteringly congratulatory. He agreed with the 
report. He had only one amendment to make. If the Bolsheviks would 
not give their consent, we must intervene without their consent” 
(p. 283). 

And so the Allies did. How intervention developed after the Armis¬ 
tice and was brought to an end is described in the next chapter. Here 
it is enough to record Mr. Lockhart’s summing up of the policy: 
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“The consequences of this ill-conceivcd venture were to be disas¬ 
trous both to our prestige and to the fortunes of those Russians who 
supported us. It raised hopes which could not be fulfilled. It intensi¬ 
fied the civil war and sent thousands of Russians to meet their death. 
Indirectly, it was responsible for the Terror. Its direct effect was to 
provide the Bolsheviks with a cheap victory, to give them a new con¬ 
fidence, and to galvanise them into a strong and ruthless organism. 
To have intervened at all was a mistake. To have intervened with 
hopelessly inadequate forces was an example of spineless half-measures 
which, in the circumstances, amounted to a crime. Apologists for this 
policy maintain that it served a useful purpose in preventing Russia 
from falling into the hands of Germany and detaching German troops 
from the Western Front. By June, 1918, there was no danger of Russia 
being overrun by Germany. The effect of the intervention on the 
German situation in the West was insignificant. The fact remains that, 
whatever may have been the intentions of the Allied Governments, our 
intervention was regaidcd by those Russians, who supported it, as an 
attempt to overthrow Bolshevism. It failed, and, with the failure, our 
prestige among every class of the Russian population sufiered.’* 

Labour Unrest Grows 

By the summer of 1918 all the European belligerents were within 
measurable distance of famine, and labour unrest w'as becoming really 
serious. Allied mishandling of the Russian revolution had powerfully 
contributed to the conclusion of the Brest-Litovak peace and to the con¬ 
sequent release of German troops foi the West. The result was Germany’s 
March offensive, but also a growing revolutionary movement in Germany 
and Austria-Hungary. Then came the Allied olTensivc, and with it the 
growth of revolutionary sentiment m Great Britain and France. 

The evolution of British labour has already been described. French 
labour had evolved on parallel lines, thanks “partly to the suffering of 
the working-classes in the war, but partly to suspicion of the motives of 
the various Governments which succeeded one another without per¬ 
ceptibly bringing nearer the possibility of peace”. In the Trade Union 
movement (the Confederation Gencralc du Travail) “a division between 
groups developed which at length turned the anti-war minority into an 
acknowledged majority at the Congress of July 1918. Food prices, the 
immense casualties, the length of the war and the stern repressions of any 
mdustnal movement all compelled the organised workers to distrust the 
Government.” * 

The Trades Unions weic m close contact with the French Socialist 
Party. In the latter 

“The division of opinion which first showed itself in the early part 
* T., I, 209. 
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of 1 9^7 was due very largely to the policy of the French Government 
in regard to Russia. Suspicions began to be aroused that the purposes 
of the Allies in the war were not what they had been or at least not 
what they were generally believed to have been at the beginning. . . , 
The Prime Minister, M. Ribot, was particularly opposea when he 
spoke in slighting terms in the Chamber of the liCague of Nations ai 
programme for peace. . . . For some time the Party tried to affect 
French policy.’* 

But “Labour organisations, both m tlic Chamber and outside, had 
become strongly critical of the Government, The Socialist Party v/as 
divided in regard to voting war credits and partiripating in the 
Government, as the October Gonlcrcucc at Bordeaux showed, the 
minority being more and more clearly opposed to the tendency ol the 
Allied policy at this time. M. Clemcureau, who succeeded At. Painleve, 
made the Socialist opposition certain and unequivocal ^both by his 
action in the industrial sphere, and by his open disregard of the aims 
publicly expressed by the representatives of organised labour. 

“A definite protest was made in January 1918 by the Socialist Party 
against the declaration of the Allied Governments at the Versailles 
Conference ; and from the i8th February the Socialist Party worked in 
close connexion with the British Labour Party in its statement of war- 
aims’* (T., I, 210-11). 

“In the use of force for suppressing the great munition strike, which 
occurred at St. Etienne, the Government did not increase the friend¬ 
ship of Labour organisations; and in July, at the first full congress of 
the C.G.T. held during the war, the mood of the trade unionists was 
clearly shown to be adverse to the Government’s policy. In September, 
French representatives were present at the Inter-Allied Labour Con¬ 
ference in London, and in October those who had been in the minority 
in the Socialist Party definitely gained control of the situation. Both 
sections, however, strongly supported the idea of the League of Nations; 
and the Left Wing, now in control, was strongly internationalist. Thus 
at the Armistice French Labour looked to President Wilson, but was m 
open opposition to its own Government and thoroughly suspicious of 
the real aims of the Allies” {ibid., p. 211). 

As for Italy, “At the close of the war nearly the whole of organised 
labour in Italy were not only in opposition to their own Government 
but dissociated from the Socialist and Labour parties of other Allied 
countries and looking to Moscow and the third International^ (T., I, 
212). 

In Germany there was the same division between an anti-war minority 
and a pro-war majority in the Socialist Party, with the former gaining 
strength. The Austrian Socialists were mostly anti-war from the begin¬ 
ning. In January 1918 there were great strikes in Austria and Germany. 
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‘‘The actual position of the German labour organisations at the 
Armistice was perhaps one of the chief causes of the entire destruction 
of all German power. . . . The final overthrow of the military power 
was in great part due to the distrust shown by German labour organi¬ 
sations. . . . The whole international situation was transformed by the 
complete collapse of the Empires of Germany and Austria. Republics, 
dominated by organised labour, were set up in Germany on the 9th 
November, 1918, and m Austria on the 12th November” (T., I, 213 
and 219). 

On the invitation of the British Trade Union Congress an inter-Allied 
Labour and Socialist Congress was held in London in February 1918, 
and approved the memorandum on peace terms adopted at the joint 
conference of the Labour Party and the Trade Union Gongicss in 
December 1917. 

“The Conference also decided that it would be useful to call an 
International Conference of Labour and Socialist organisations in a 
neutral country, at which all the organisations represented should be 
those which declared their war-aims to be in conformity with the 
principles ‘No annexations or punitive indemnities and the right of all 
peoples to self-determination’. It was plainly agreed that representa¬ 
tives from the parties of the Central Powers should meet the Allied 
representatives. Further, it was resolved that a Labour representative 
should attend the Peace Conference silting concurrently with the 
official conference” (T., I, 218). 

This memorandum was transmitted to the Socialist Parties of the 
enemy countries. Favourable replies were received from the Austrian 
Socialists and the German Minority Socialists. The German Majority 
Socialists replied demanding virtually the pre-war status quo for Germany 
and self-determination for Ireland, Egypt, India, Morocco, Finland and 
Tripoli. 

“A fourth Inter-Allied Conference of Labour and Socialist groups 
met in London on the 17 th September 1918, at which the American 
Federation of Labour was represented. The Conference resolved 
unanimously that the Allied Governments should issue a joint state¬ 
ment of their war-aims, thereby making it understood that, in the view 
of organised labour, the Governments had not yet definitely stated 
their terms. It had, indeed, been continually suggested that the aims 
of the Governments were not based upon any principles but changed 
with the military situation. The ‘Fourteen Points* of President Wilson 
were accepted in a resolution of the London Conference” (T., I, 218), 

It will be seen that the Labour movement grew active and militant 
from the end of 1917, and that 
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‘‘Throughout the closing stages of the war the influence of new 
schemes and policies of labour organisations in Russia . . . affected the 
situation both in Central Europe and in the Allied nations” (T., I, 
212). 

This change was accomplished only by bitter struggles of thp rank and 
file and left-wing minorities against the official leadership, under the 
pressure of tragic and tremendous events. In order not to complicate 
the narrative excessively, we have not attempted to desenbe thi‘ struggle, 
although It too contains lessons for today, noi to give an account of the 
abortive attempts at Zimmerwald m 1913 and Kicnthal in 1916 (when 
Lenin was present) to bring together the anti-uir mirioritie'? in both 
belligerent camps. 

So far as the great Western dtinociacit '> an < onrerned, it is fair to say 
that 

“The British Laboui movement took the lead in promoting the 
expression of an inter-ally labour policy for the conclusion of the war; 
and although the inevitable entanglements of war-time foreign nego¬ 
tiations were perhaps hardly appreciated by the majority of oiganised 
labour, suspicion was widespread that the European governments 
were not working towards the aims which labour had welcomed when 
President Wilson had given them expression. The terms of the Armis¬ 
tice, however, satisfied British labour and opposition to the Govern¬ 
ment died down” (T , I, 209). 

A Pyrrhic Victory 

This last refers to the success at long last of those two good men, 
Wilson and House, in getting the Allies to endorse their Fourteen Points. 

When Colonel House came to the Armistice Conferences he regarded 
it as 

“The prime object of his mission” to win “from the Allies an explicit 
acceptance of the principles of President Wilson, as expressed in the 
Fourteen Points and later speeches. . . . Whatever approval had been 
given to Wilson’s speeches by Allied leaders had been entirely un¬ 
official. Now that Germany seemed to be breaking up rapidly, it was 
vital to win an official agreement” (H., IV, 154-5). 

Two days after arriving in Paris, Colonel House wrote in his diary: 

“It seems to me of the utmost importance to have the Allies accept 
the Fourteen Points and the subsequent terms of the President” {ibid.3 

p-155)- 

After a severe struggle, in which threats of a public exposure of the 
Allies by the President in Congress had to be resorted to, the Allies finally 
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consented to accept, with unimportant reservations, not only the Four¬ 
teen Points but a detailed commentary drawn up by Colonel House, as 
the basis of their peace terms. Germany accepted the Armistice on the 
basis of a solemn and written agreement that the Fourteen Points were 
to be the basis of the peace settlement. 

No wonder House wired jubilantly to Wilson: 

“I consider that we have won a . . . diplomatic victory in getting 
the Allies to accept the principles laid down in your January 8 speech 
and in voiir subsequent addresses. This has been done in the face of a 
hostile and influential junta in the United States and the thoroughly 
unsympathetic personnel constituting the Entente Governments’* 
{ibid., p. 194). 

Unfortunately it was a Pyrrhic victory. For the Allies had no serious 
intention of keeping their word. That they promptly took advantage of 
Germany’s.helplessness to break it is proved irrefutably by J. M. Keynes 
m The Economic Conseqiientes of the Peace, and is touched upon in the next 
chapter. 

In another direction Wilson’s diplomatic victory had serious conse¬ 
quences, for it served once more to reassure labour and liberal opinion 
and to relax pressure from the left at a critical moment. 

“Peace seemed to be near, and in the minds of the majority foreign 
policy gave place to the re-settlerncnt of domestic conditions. The 
interval between llic Armistice and the opt nmg of the Peace Conference 
at Paris on the i8th Januaiw Kjig was not used by labour organisations 
for the formulation 01 the advocacy of any definite programme of 
international policy, although preparations were made for the renewal 
of the Socialist Internationale. An International Labour and Socialist 
Conference was held at Berne from 26th January to loth February 
1919, at which resolutions in regard to the peace were proposed; but 
the sepal ation between the Governments and the labour organisations 
of the various Allied countries was not bridged, and the attention paid 
by the workers to the problems of demobilisation, unemployment, and 
the securing of their industrial position almost entirely absorbed the 
thought of organised labour, thus leaving labour organisations without 
direct power m international politics while the Peace Conference was 
being held” (T., I, 219). 


Conclusion 

The entry of the U.S.A. into the war and the Russian Revolution gave 
more substance to the Allied propaganda about the war as an ideological 
conflict between democracy and militarism. But at the same time they 
made clearer the fact that the ‘Vertical” international conflict between 
the two belligerent camps was merely a senseless orgy of mutual destruc- 
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tion and slaughter, except in so far as it affected the political struggle 
between Right and Left within each belligerent nation. The struggle 
between Right and Left in turn became more and more plainly the 
political expression of a “hotizontar^ social conflu t between the workers 
and the plutocracy. The Right, representing the plutocracy, was in con¬ 
trol of the Governments, closely allied with militarism, and bent on war 
to the bitter end followed by an Imperialist and punitne peace. The 
workers and their allies wanted to join hands with tad' othti across the 
trenches and to make a peace of conciliation followctl by some form of 
world government 

This, of course, simplifies an imincn^dy ctmiplcx snuation. I'ul it does 
summarise accurately the main tendencies and tunes thai determi^id 
events. 

In the minds of the Allied, as of the German and .\ustrian Govern¬ 
ments, the “honour and vital interests” of their nations had from the first 
been identified with the class interest of the plutocracy of which they 
were, through the capitalist parties to which they belonged, the political 
representatives. How that “lie m the soul”, the unconscious identification 
of the interests of the plutocracy with those of the common people, 
although in fact the two arc incompatible in important respects, was the 
chief cause of the world war, has been shown in the previous chapter. 
In this chapter wc have endeavoured to trace how, through the opera¬ 
tion of this belief, all the more dangerous because it is unconscious and so 
deep-seated as to underlie ideas of right and wrong, ideals, principles and 
the sense of duty and honour, the Allied Governments identified winning 
the war with frustrating their own working class and attacking the Russian 
Revolution, as well as with defeating Germany. They must have a mili¬ 
tary victory and a dictated peace, because they were the only antidotes 
to revolution. The war against the Boche, wrote Sir Henry Wilson in his 
diary, is turning into a war against the Bolshie. Bolshevism, said Marshal 
Foch, is a disease that attacks only the defeated. 

Nor were these fears idle. Even victory did not keep the social founda¬ 
tions in France, Great Britain and Italy from rocking in the first two 
years of the peace. As it was, the war came uncomfortably close to ending 
in the way Lenin had predicted. He told Lockhart: 

“Like all your countrymen, you are thinking in concrete military 
terms. You ignore the psychological factor. This war will be settled 
in the rear and not in the trenches” (p. 240). 

An inconclusive war would almost certainly, in E. D. Morel’s phrase, 
have meant a conclusive peace. But it would have been conclusive be¬ 
cause the political representatives of the workers, through some such 
device as the Stockholm Conference, and if necessary through industrial 
as well as Parliamentary action at home, would have taken the job of 
peace-making out of the hands of the capitalist Governments. An 



inconclusive war would have meant a negotiated peace, and as the 
Socialist parties were able to agree on peace terms, whereas the Imperial¬ 
ist aims of the capitalist Governments were irreconcilable, there was a 
real danger that the Socialists would have taken charge of the negotia¬ 
tions with the support of the masses.* 

That prospect appeared to the Allied Governments and to the pluto¬ 
cracy that ultimately controlled them as the road to ruin. It would have 
meant the fulfilment of what Grey prophesied as the culminating horror 
of the war—Labour Governments everywhere and a general advance 
towards Socialism 

Rather than take the risks involved in that alternative, the Allied 
Governments preferred to continue the world war for a year, start a war 
of intervention against Soviet Russia, and dictate the peace of Versailles. 

The struggle, going from Right to Left, between the Allied Govern¬ 
ments, Wilson, the working-class and the Russian Revolution, against the 
background of the longing for peace, scarred and distorted by the dark 
passions released by the war, was continued in other forms at the Peace 
Conference. The next chapter will treat of that struggle, and of its 
relation to the birth of the League of Nations, the first faltering attempt 
to establish a system of world government. 


CHAPIER IV 

THE BIRTH OE THE LEAGUE 

There was a tug-oi-war at the Peace Conference between President 
Wilson and Clemenceau, with Mr. Lloyd George flitting distractedly from 
one to the other, torn between his personal sympathies for Wilson’s con¬ 
ception of peace, and his political commitments to Imperialist war aims 
and his Conservative majority in the House. 

But it is superficial to think of the Peace Conference in terms of the 
decisions of a handful of individuals, however exalted. They were not 
actors in the drama bu< puppets, controlled by the vast forces set in 
motion by the war. The exquisitely keen and subtle mind of Lord (then 
Mr.) Keynes sensed that fact. “One felt most strongly the impression,” 
he writes in The Economic Consequences of the Peace (4-5), “described by 
Tolstoy in War and Peace or by Hardy in The Dynasts^ of events marching 
on to their fated conclusion uninfluenced and unaffected by the celebra¬ 
tions of Statesmen in Council: 

* As pointed out in the preface, the situation is radically different in this 
war, where a stalemate, negotiai^ed peace would allow Fascism to survive, 
whereas victory will smash the Fascist and Quisling regimes and open the path 
to power to the democratic revolutionary resistance movements. 
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“ ^spirit of the Pities: 

Why prompts the Will so senseless—shaped a doing? 

“ ^Spirit of the Tears: 

I have told thee that It works unwittingly. 

As one possessed not judging.* 

What were the forces that shaped events and possessed those who 
thought they were judging^ Let us hear what thos'' directly concerned 
with these events have to say on the matter 

Mr. Ray Stannard Baker, who was a member of the \rriencan delega¬ 
tion at Pans, tells us: 

“Critics after the event forget lliat peace had to be made in an 
atmosphere still recking with the tumes ol vsar and still more or less 
dominated by the militaiy spirit. It could not have been otherwise. 
For four years the nations had been committed to the use of every 
agency in building up a war psychology; to giving men the martial 
spirit, instilling hatred as an antidote for fear, driving nations into an 
artificial unity of purpose by the force of sheer necessity As a monu¬ 
ment to this passion and bitterness there were 7,'500,000 men lying 
dead in Europe and 20,000,000 had been wounded; there were 
devastated cities, ruined mines and factories, stupendous debts Build 
up such a psychology lor foui years, innoculate the entire public 
opinion of the world with it, and then ask four men at Pans—or one 
man at Paris—to change it all in three months! It was not merely a 
world peace that had to be made but a world psychology that had to 
be changed.”* 

In The Intimate Papers of Colonel House (IV, 393-4) we find the state¬ 
ment by the editor that 

“Even if the Allied leaders themselves agreed to the wisdom of 
American proposals, they were prevented from accepting them by the 
force of public opinion. By arousing popular emotion during the war, 
an orthodox belligerent measure, they had created a Frankenstein 
monster which how held them helpless.” 

This is the common explanation given after the event by liberals at the 
Peace Conference to explain why they failed to make the peace more like 
the Fourteen Points and less in the spirit of the secret treaties. 

In so far as this explanation is true, it raises the question of what were 
the quarters from which came the agitation for harsh peace terms. The 
answer is that it came from the Right, from Conservatism and pluto¬ 
cracy. Mr. Lloyd George’s khaki election made him the piisoner of a 
majority of “hard-faced men who looked as though they had done very 
well out of the war” as they were described at the time. But Mr. Lloyd 

* Ray Stannard Baker, Woodrow Wilson and World Settlement^ Vol. I, Chap. 9. 
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George was partly responsible for making his own prison. For when he 
saw his election campaign was hanging fire and that Labour and the 
Independent Liberals were holding their own with propaganda for a 
moderate peace, he and his followers deliberately appealed to the basest 
jingoism and to the repulsive folly of slogans such as “Hang the Kaiser”, 
“Make Germany pay for the war”, “Squeeze the German orange till 
the pips squeak”.* 

The Fear oe Revoluiion and the Founding oe the League 

But if we study contemporary utterances it becomes doubtful whether 
it was the incurable jingoism of public opinion that forced the peace¬ 
makers against their wills to be vindictive. There are contemporary 
libelal complaints of piessure from the Right, but they are mild and few 
compared to the lively and constant fear exhibited by both liberals and 
conservatives at the Peace Conference of the danger of pressure from 
the Left, from the wot king class and the Russian Revolution. 

This subject has been surprisingly neglected in all subsequent accounts 
of the origin of the League. And yet a study of the records at the time 
suggests that this fear was the main influence that enabled liberals at 
the Peace Conference to wring from Conscivatism and plutocracy their 
assent to the establishment of the League, and that at the same time 
induced liberals to acquiesce in the Versailles Treaty rather than face 
the risk of a split with ConservatLsm and plutocracy and of an alliance 
with the forces of working-class discontent, ft was a common fear of the 
pressure fiom below^ that drove the Right wing of the governing class to 
make concessions to the Left wing, and both wings to compromise with 
each other rather than pait company. 

We get the first inkling of this frame of mind in a statement by President 
Wilson, as early as December lo, 1918, on board the S.S. George Washing¬ 
ton, on his way to the Peace Conference. 

“The President remarked that we would be the only disinterested 
people at the Peace Conference,' and that the men whom we were about 
to deal with did not represent their own peoples. . . . With great earnestness 
he re-emphasised the point that unless the Conference was prepared 
to follow the opinions of mankind and to express the will of the people 
rather than that of their leaders at the Conference, we should soon 
be involved in another break-up of the world, and when such a 
break-up came it would not be a war but a cataclysm” (italics in the 
original). 

The President said he could not sec how a treaty of peace could be 
drawn up or how both elasticity and security could be obtained except 

* Vide Mr. Keynes’ devastating analysis, op. cit., pp. 127-33, of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s rake’s progress m the Election. 
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under a League of Nations. The only alternative was a return to the 
Balance of Power, and that had produced only “aggression and selfish¬ 
ness and war”. The peoples were heartily sick of this and demanded a 
new order, 

“If it won’t work, it must be made to work. . . . The poison of 
Bolshevism was accepted readily by the world because ‘it is a piotest 
against the way in which the world has woikcd'. It was to be our busi¬ 
ness at the Peace Conference to fight for a new or^ler, 'igr^eably if we 
can, disagreeably if necessary’.” 

Colonel House wrote in his Diaiy on Match 22. 1919* 

“Rumblings of discontent every day. The people want pe? .t 
Bolshevism is gaining ground everywhere. Hungary has just suc¬ 
cumbed. We are sitting upon an open powdci magazine and some day 
a spark may ignite it” (H., IV, 405). 

He, too, drew the conclusion that a moderately new order guaranteed 
by the League of Nations was the only way to avoid succumbing to the 
immoderately new order desired by the Bolsheviks 
Ray Stannard Bakci is even more explicit: 

“The spectre of revolution haunted the Peace Conference like a 
nightmare. One remembers vividly how the councils at Pans were 
given no rest, day or night, from hearing the woes of the world; how 
they were constantly agitated by cries of hunger from without ... or 
alarmed by the voices of new wars ... or distracted by the fierce 
uprisings of peoples. . . . And at all times, at every turn of the nego¬ 
tiations, there rose the spectre of chaos, like a black cloud out of the 
East, threatening to overwhelm and swallow up the world. There was 
no Russia knocking at the gates of Vienna! At Vienna, apparently, 
the revolution was securely behind them, at Paris it was always with 
them. The new order was crowded always toward the old by a 
nev/cr” {op. cit., I, 102). 

The last sentence suggests that conservatism and plutocracy sometimes 
argued that the 1 evolutionary danger was an additional reason for 
“firmness”. But for the most part fear prompted the desire to seek safety 
by concessions and promises. 

Thus in April 1919 an American officer, stationed in Berlin, wired the 
American Peace Commission, that if the German Socialist-bourgeois 
Coalition Government were “overthrown by a general strike or Spartac- 
ist coup de main . . , the Entente would be faced with a Germany with¬ 
out any constituted Government that could sign the Peace Treaty”. 

It was difficult, observes Temperlcy’s History of the Peace Conference^ 
to decide whether the Allies disposed of a weapon which could impel 
fulfilment of the reparation clauses, if Germany became a group of 
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independent states and communist republics, where the Governments 
would indulge in fantastic experiments in the socialisation of industry. 
“Military occupation might be worse than useless”, because “the German 
troops had been contaminated with Bolshevist propaganda during the 
occupation of Russia. It might be equally dangerous for Entente troops 
to occupy revolutionary Germany.” 

The Allied Governments’ fear of revolution was again their chief 
motive in determining their policy on German disarmament. While 
making Germany incapable of aggression, they also desired, in the words 
of Temperley, “to leave Germany with a military force sufficient to 
maintain internal order”. On March 17, 1919, the following conversa¬ 
tion took place between Wilson, Foch and Lloyd George: 

“Piesident Wilson asked to be assured that the exterior dangers 
from the Bolsheviks and so forth, which the Germans might have to 
meet on their Eastern frontiers, had been considered by the Military 
experts in fixing the total number of effectives to be allowed to 
Germany. 

“Marshal Foch replied that the Commission considered that the 
lOOjOOO men allowed, in addition to the Gendarmerie, would be quite 
sufficient for the maintenance of order within the territory of Germany 
and for the defence of her frontiers. 

“Mr. Lloyd George enquired, following up President Wilson’s 
point, how many German troops had been engaged in suppressing 
the various Spartacist insurrections through Cxcrmafiy, including 
Bavaria.” 

Foch replied he did not know, but in any case less than 100,000. 

In pleading that food be sent to Germany, Mr. Lloyd George told the 
Allied Supreme Council that • 

“British officers who had been in Germany said that Bolshevism was 
being created, and the determining factor was going to be food. As 
long as the people were starving they would listen to the arguments of 
the Spartacists, and the Allies by their action were simply encouraging 
elements of disruption and anarchy. It was like stirring up an in¬ 
fluenza puddle next door. The condition of Russia was well known, 
and it might be possible to look on at a muddle which had there been 
created. But now, if Germany*went, and perhaps Spain, who would 
feel safe? As long as order was maintained in Germany, a breakwater 
would exist between the countries of the Allies, and the waters of 
revolution beyond. But once that breakwater was swept away, he 
could not speak foi France, and he trembled for his own country. . . . 
He begged the Council to reaffirm that decision [to abandon the 
blockade] in the most unequivocal terms for, unless this people were 
fed by the Allies, and the people of Germany were allowed to run riot, 
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a state of revolution among the working classes of all countries would 
ensue with which it would be impossible to cope.” 

The clearest evidence of the connection between fear of revolution and 
the founding of the League is contained m Mr. Lloyd George’s con¬ 
fidential memorandum to the Big Four, entitled “Some Considerations 
for the Peace Conference before ihey Finally Dutt their Terms". This 
document is of such poignant interest today, and casts siu h a vivid light 
on what Mr. Lloyd George really believed at the timv a-? contrasted 
with his observations for public consumption, then and since, that we 
make no apology for quoting from it at length: 

“When nations are exhausted by wais in winch they pul forth all 
their strength and which leave them tired, bleeding and broken, iL la 
not difficult to patch up a peace that may la t until the generation 
^ which experienced the horrors of the war has passed away Pictures 
of heiolsm and triumph only tempt those who know nothing of the 
sufferings and terrors of war. It is thcuforc compaiatively ea^y to 
patch up a peace which will last for 30 years. 

“What is difficult, however, is to draw up a peace which will not 
provoke a fresh struggle when those who have had practical experience 
of what war means have passed away. History has proved that a 
peace which has been hailed by a victorious nation as a triumph of 
diplomatic skill and statesmanship, even of moderation, in the long run 
has proved itself to be shortsighted and charged with danger to the 
victor. . . . 

“You may strip Germany of her colonics, reduce her armaments to 
a mere police force and her navy to that of a fifth-rate power, all the 
same in the end if she feels that she has been unjustly treated in the 
peace of 1919 she will find means of exacting retribution from her 
conquerors. The impression, the deep impression, made upon the 
human heart by four years of unexampled slaughter will disappear 
with the hearts upon which it has been marked by the terrible sword 
of the great war. The maintenance of peace will then depend upon 
there being no causes of exasperation constantly stirring up the spirit 
of patriotism, of justice or of fair play to achieve redress. . . 

As few Germans as possible must therefore be transferred from German 
sovereignty to that of other States. 

“But there is a consideration in favour of a long-sighted peace which 
influences me even more than the desire to leave no causes justifying 
a fresh outbreak 30 years hence. There is one clement in the present 
condition of nations which differentiates it from the situation as it was 
in 1815. In the Napoleonic war the countries were equally exhausted 
but the revolutionary spirit had spent its force in the country of its 
birth and Germany had satisfied the legitimate popular demands for 
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the time being by a series of economic changes which were inspired by 
courage, foresight and high statesmanship. Even in Russia the Czar 
had effected great reforms which were probably at that time even too 
advanced for the half-savage population. The situation is very different 
now. The revolution is still in its infancy. The extreme figures of the 
Terror arc still in command in Russia. The whole of Europe is filled 
with the spirit of revolution. There is a deep sense not only of dis¬ 
content, but of anger and revolt amongst the workmen against pre¬ 
war conditions. The whole existing order m its political, social and 
economic aspects is questioned by the masses of the population, from 
one end of Europe to the other. In some countries, like Germany and 
Russia, the unrest takes the form of open rebellion, in others, like 
France, Great Eritain and Italy, it takes the shape of strikes and of 
general disinclination to settle down to work, symptoms which are just 
as much concerned with the desire for political and social change as 
with wage demands. 

“Much of this unrest is healthy. We shall never make a lasting peace 
by attempting to restore the conditions of 1914. But there is a danger 
that we may throw the masses of the population throughout Europe 
into the arms of the extremists whose only idea for regenerating man¬ 
kind is to destroy utterly the whole existing fabric of society. U’hese 
men have triumphed in Russia. They have done so at a terrible price. 
Hundreds of thousands of the ])opulalion nave perished. The railways, 
the roads, the towns, the whole structural organisation of Russia has 
been almost destroyed, but somehow 01 other they seem to have 
managed to keep their hold upon the masses oi the Russian people, and 
what IS much more significant, they have succeeded in creating a large 
army which Is apparently well directed and well disciplined, and is, as 
to a great part of it, prepared to die for its ideals. In another year 
Russia, inspired by a new enthusiasm, may have recovered from her 
passion for peace and have at her command the only army eager to 
fight, because it is the only army that believes that it has any cause to 
fight for. 

“The greatest danger that I see in the present situation is that Ger¬ 
many may throw in her lot with Bolshevism and place her resources, 
her biains, her vast organising power at the disposal of the revolution¬ 
ary fanatics whose dream is to conquer the world for Bolshevism by 
force of arms. This danger is no mere chimera. The present govern¬ 
ment in Germany is weak; it has no piestige; its authority is challenged; 
it lingers merely because there is no alternative but the spartacists, 
and Germany is not ready for spartacism, as yet. But the argument 
which the spartacists are using with great effect at this very time is that 
they alone can save Germany from the intolerable conditions which 
have been bequeathed her by the war. They offer to free the German 
people from indebtedness to the Allies and indebtedness to their own 



richer classes. They offer them complete control of their own affairs 
and the prospect of a new heaven and earth. It is true that the price 
will be heavy. There will be two or three years of anarchy, perhaps of 
bloodshed, but at the end the land will remain, the people will remain, 
the greater part of the houses and the factories will remain, and the 
railways and the roads will remain, and Germany, having thrown oft' 
her burdens, will be able to make a fresli start. 

“If Germany goes over to the spartacisis it is incMtahl'^ that she 
should throw in her lot with the Russian Bolshevists. Once that 
happens all Eastern Europe will be swept into the orbit of the Bolshevik 
revolution and within a year wc may wjiiicss lh( spectacle ol nearly 
three hundred million people organised into a vast red army undt r 
German instructors and German generals equipped with German 
cannon and German machine guns and piepared for a renewal of the 
attack on Western Europe. I'his is a prospect which no one can face 
with equanimity. Vet the news which came from Hungary yesterday 
shows only too clearly this danger is no fantasy ... If w'c arc wise, 
we shall offer to Germany a peace which, whilejust, will be preferable 
for all sensible men to the alternative of Bolshevism, I would, there¬ 
fore, put it in the forefront of the peace that once she accepts our terms, 
especially reparation, wc w'ill open to her the raw materials and 
markets of the world on equal terms with ourselves, and will do cveiy^- 
thing possible to enable the German people to get upon their legs 
again. Wc cannot both cripple her and expect her to pay. 

“Finally, we must offer terms which a responsible Government in 
Germany can expect to be able to carry out. If we present terms to 
Germany which arc unjust, or excessively onerous, no responsible 
Government will sign them; certainly the present weak administration 
will not. If It did, I am told that it would be swept away within 24 
hours. Yet if we can find nobody in Germany who will put his hand 
to a peace treaty, what will be the position"^ A large army of occupation 
for an indejimte period is out of the question, Germany would not mind it, A 
very large number of people tn that country would welcome it, as it would be the 
only hope ofpreserving the existing order of things,* The objection would not 
come from Germany, but from our owm countries. Neither the British 
Empire nor America would agree to occupy Germany. France by her¬ 
self could not bear the burden of occupation. Wc should therefore be 
driven back on the policy of blockading the country. That would 
inevitably mean spartacism from the Urals to the Rhine, with its 
inevitable consequence of a huge Red Army attempting to cross the 
Rhine. As a matter of fact, I am doubtful whether public opinion 
would allow us deliberately to starve Germany. If the only difference 
between Germany and ourselves were between onerous terms and 
moderate terms, I very much doubt if public opinion would tolerate 
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the deliberate condemnation of millions of women and children to 
death by starvation. If so the Allies would have incurred the moral 
defeat of having attempted to impose terms on Germany which 
Germany had successfully resisted. 

“From every point of view, therefore, it seems to me that we ought 
to endeavour to draw up a peace settlement as if we were impartial 
arbiters, forgetful of the passions of war. This settlement ou|jht to have 
three ends in view First of all it must do justice to the Allies, by taking 
into account Germany’s responsibility for the origin of the war, and 
for the way in which it was fought Secondly, it must be a settlement 
which a responsible German government can sign in the belief that it 
can fulfil the obligations it incurs. Thirdly, it must be a settlement 
which will contain in itself no provocations for future wars, and which 
will constitute an alternative to Bolshevism, because it will commend 
itself to all reasonable opinion as a fair settlement of the European 
problem. 

‘TI. It is not, however, enough to draw up a just and far-sighted 
peace with Germany. If we are to offer Europe an alternative to 
Bolshevism we must make the League of Nations into something which 
will be both a safeguard to those nations who are prepared for fair 
dealing with their neighbours, and a menace to those who would 
trespass on the rights of their neighbours, whether they are imperialist 
empires or imperialist Bolshevists. An esscniial element, therefore, m 
the peace settlement is the constitution of the League of Nations as the 
effective guardian of mtei national right and international liberty 
throughout the world. If this is to happen the first thing to do is that 
the leading members of the League of Nations should arrive at an 
understanding between themselves in regard to armaments. To my 
mind it is idle to endeavour to impose permanent limitation of arma¬ 
ments upon Germany unless we are prepared similarly to impose 
limitations upon ourselves. I recognise that until Germany has settled 
down and given practical proof that she has abandoned her imperialist 
ambitions, and until Russia has also given proof that she does not 
intend to embark upon a military crusade against her neighbours, it is 
essential that the leading members of the League of Nations should 
maintain considerable forces both by land and sea in order to preserve 
liberty in the world. But if they are to present an united front to the 
forces both of reaction and revolution they must arrive at such an 
agreement in regard to armaments among themselves as would make 
it impossible for suspicion to arise between the members of the League 
of Nations in regard to their intentions towards one another. If the 
League is to do its work for the world it will only be because the 
members of the League trust it themselves and because there are no 
rivalries and jealousies in the matter of armaments between them. The 



first condition of success for the League of Nations is, therefore, a firm 
understanding between the British Empire and the United States of 
America and France and Italy that there will be no competitive build¬ 
ing up of fleets or armies between them. Unless this is arrived at before 
the Covenant is signed the League of Nations will be a sham and a 
mockery. It will be regarded, and rightly regarded, as a proof that 
Its principal promoters and patrons repose no confidence in its 
efficiency. . . . 

“I should like to ask why Germany, if she accepts the terms wc con¬ 
sider just and fair, should not be admitted to the Leagut of Nations, 
at any rate as soon as she has cstalihshcd a stable and democratic 
Government. Would it not be an inducement to her both to sign the 
terms and to resist Bolshevism? Might it not be safer that she should 
be inside the League than that she should be outside it? 

The British Empire and the United States ought to give France a 
guarantee against German aggression until 'iuch lime as the League was 
strong enough to preserve the peace and liberty of the world. 

‘TIL If, however, the Peace Conference is really to secure peace 
and olfer to the world a complete plan of settlement which all reason¬ 
able men will recognise as an alternative preferable to anarchy, it 
must deal with the Russian situation. Bolshevik imperialism does not 
merely menace the States on Russia’s bordcis. It threatens the whole 
of Asia and is as near to America as it is to France. It is idle to think 
that the Peace Conference can separate, however sound a peace it may 
have arranged with Germany, if it leaves Russia as it is today. I do 
not propose, however, to complicate the question of the peace with 
Germany by introducing a discussion of the Russian problem. I men¬ 
tion it simply in order to remind ourselves of the importance of dealing 
with It as soon as possible.”* 

f 

This remarkable memorandum seems to have been more in the nature 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s moial ahbi before history and his own conscience 
than a political act. Foi he made no serious attempt to follow it up. 
Clemenceau acidly observed that after taking most of Germany’s colonies 
and merchant fleet and the whole of her navy, and imposing a huge 
indemnity to boot, it was too late for the British Government to urge 
moderation at the expense of France. After an “inspired” French Press 
leakage 370 of Mr. Lloyd George’s Parliament of haid-faccd M.P.’s— 
including, as Mr. Lloyd George has since pointed out, Sir Samuel Hoare, 
Lord Halifax, Mr. Neville Chamberlain and other notorious appeasers of 
Hitler—sent him a wire protesting strongly against excessive mildness to 
the German Republic. Mr. Lloyd George collapsed at once. 

The most striking feature of the memorandum (and of the previous 

* Woodrow Wilson and World Se It lenient ^ III, 449-57. 
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quotation) is the extent to which the Prime Minister was obsessed by 
terror of ‘*BoIshevism*^ It casts a curious light on the statement in his 
Memoirs “I do not fear Bolshevism” (inset heading on p. 2591, where we 
are told for the nth time that intervention in Russia had nothing to do 
with anti-Communist feeling). It shows, too, how intervention in Russia, 
which was still going on, and of which more will be said below, the use 
of the Allies’ economic power to combat the social revolution in Germany 
and Hungary, and other forms of thwarting the demands of the working- 
class, filled the minds of the Pans peace-makers, not to the exclusion of 
everything else, but in such a way as to colour their thought on most 
other questions. 

Another point is how weak the Allies’ position vts-d-vis Germany really 
was, and how little courage it would have required for the German 
Social-Democrats to call the Allies’ bluff, carry out a social revolution 
and repudiate the Versailles Treaty. It is true the Allies threatened to 
renew the hunger-blockade and to invade the country if the German 
people did either of these things. But Mr. Lloyd George admits frankly 
that they could not have made good their threat. 

What Mr. Lloyd George said about the consequences of a harsh peace 
has come true, although he erred on the side of optimism in suggesting 
thirty years as the lime limit for the peace of Versailles. But that was 
because he was not reckoning with the economic breakdown of the great 
slump and the social forces it released, which were the chief cause of the 
drift into the second world war. 

Finally, Mr. Lloyd George’s memorandum makes crystal-clcai how 
the fear of social revolution was used by the liberals at the Peace Con¬ 
ference as their main argument for establishing the League. 

That, too, was evidently at the back of General Smuts’ mind when he 
concluded his famous Peace Conference pamphlet “I'he League of 
Nations—A Practical Suggestion” with the statement that the League 

“must be the wise regulator, the steadying influence in the forward 
movement now set going among the nations of the earth. 

“For there is no doubt that mankind is once more on the move. The 
very foundations have been shaken and loosened, and things are again 
fluid. The tents have been struck, and the great caravan of humanity 
is once more on the march. Vast social and industrial changes are 
coming, perhaps upheavals which may, in their magnitude and effects, 
be comparable to war itself. A steadying, controlling, regulating in¬ 
fluence will be required to give stability to progress, and to remove that 
wasteful friction which has dissipated so much social force in the past, 
and in this war more than ever before. These great functions could 
only be adequately fulfilled by the League of Nations. Responding to 
such vital needs and coming at such a unique opportunity in history, 
it may well be destined to mark a new era in the Government of Man, 
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and become to the peoples the guarantee of Peace, to the workers of 
all races the great Internatiofial, and to all the embodiment and living 
expression of the moral and Spiritual unity of the human race,’’ 

Here is clear recognition of the fact that great social changes were 
bound to come, and their international repercussions would be such that 
some form of world government was necessary to enable tl]»*s(! changes to 
take place smoothly and progressively, mstead of by upheaval^ “in their 
magnitude and cfl'cct comparable to the war itseli ”, 

This is what might be described as a genuine liberal VlC\^ —the view 
of a statesman who recognises the necessity of sweeping changes just as 
fully as the most extreme revolutionary and is coik Tiicd not about how 
to thwart the forces of change, but about how to canalise them so that 
they flow smoothly and constructively, witli the minimum of wasteful 
and destructive violence. This outlook may peihaps be called optimistic, 
but it was noble and intelligent, the outlook of a man who was the nearest 
approach at the Peace Conference to a philosophcr-King.* 

But the genuine liberal view passed over by imperceptible stages into 
the pseudo-liberal view to which Tempcrlcy’s Histoiy of the Peace Con^ 
ference of Pans draws attention in the following passage on the origin of 
the International Laboui Organisation 

“When at the first plenary session of the Peace Conference 
Clemenccau announced that one of the three first commissions to be 
appointed was to deal with International Labour Legislation, the 
general opinion seemed to be that this action was to be explained as a 
counter move to the labour conventions of the Socialists and Trade 
Unionists, which were at that moment threatening to throw the whole 
weight of the international labour movement in opposition to the 
work of the Paris Peace Conference. This interpretation, whatever its 
justification, implied a certain unreality in the work of the Labour 
Commission; for an attempt to meet the large industrial problems^ 
which it would have to face, in the spirit of temporizing expediency, 
might easily discredit anything it should attempt to do. The taint of a 
suspicion that this was the case lingered all through the Peace Con¬ 
ference, and a certain indifference towards its wwk was noticeable 

* Though, such are the inconsistencies of human nature and the complexities 
of reality that this was also the man responsible foi the tissue of ingenious 
sophistries that finally persuaded President Wilson to accept the Bi itish demand 
that Germany should pay not only for the damage wrought in the devastated 
areas but for most of the general costs of the war to the Allies This impossible 
demand was one of the greatest and most flagrant breaches of the Allies’ 
Armistice promise to Germany, on tlie basis of which tliat country laid down 
Its arms. It had more to do with bedevilling international relations and holding 
up reconstruction and reconciliation during the crucial post-war years than any 
other question. We may add that in his own country General Smuts is regarded 
as largely responsible for South Africa’s authoritarian policy, based on segrega¬ 
tion and imposed inferiority of status, towards the native population. 
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upon tjic pan Ol tho-c occupii-<i iMth tfic more normal labour, ,,1 orau- 
maJdne in the pieparalions of niapi for nmv boundanes, ami 
for indcmmdcs. It is possible, howcvcf, that the Labour section ol the 
Treaty, in spite of the rclativcfy unfavomable circumstances undci 
which It was prepared, may prate of as definite and lasting significance 
as the political and economic sections. There was indeed a grotesque 
side to the work of those exact scientists, the geographers, mapping the 
frontiers of a new Europe that was in the midst of an eruption, with the 
molten currents of revolution sweeping away all old-time barriers in 
both the political and the economic realm. Whatever could be done 
by the Labour section to stem this international revolutionary current 
by way of positive promises for the future, if not through achievement 
at the moment, was as effective a stabilising action as the tracing of 
frontiers on the illusive blood-stained map of Europe*' (II, 32-3). 

The constitution of the International Labour Organisation was a 
direct response to the demands of organised labour. But it is plain that 
it was far from being a sinceie response. It was undertaken partly to 
forestall labour's intention of setting up a rival workers* peace con¬ 
ference. This intention was mentioned in the previous chaptei, whcic it 
was explained that the idea was abandoned partly because of trust in 
the Allies* Armistice promise to base the peace terms on the Fourteen 
Points, and largely because of Laboui’s absorption with the problems of 
demobilisation and finding jobs for the demobilised The brief post-war 
boom helped this piocess It accounts for the absence of any real Labour 
pressure on the Pans peacc-makers. But paitly, too, a great deal of 
Labour opinion was as ready to believe assurances and promises emanat¬ 
ing from the Peace Conference as they had been to believe what President 
Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George told them during the war, and as they 
subsequently were ready to trust promises about “reconstruction** and 
“homes for heroes**. The case of the I.L.O. is only one example of the 
concessions (real as well as apparent) made in those years to avert 
the danger of revolution by “stabilising action” intended to induce the 
workers to content themselves with “positive promises for the future** 
instead of “achievement at the moment”. 

The constitution of the I.L.O. begins by recognising that 

“the League of Nations has foi iu object the establishment of univeisal 
peace, and such a peace can be established only if it is based upon 
social justice; . ... conditions of labour exist involving such injustice, 
hardship and privation to large numbers of people as to produce 
unrest so great that the peace and harmony of the world are im¬ 
perilled.” 

The capitalist Governments and parties who officially subscribed to 
this statement never took it seriously. vSo far as they remembered its 
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existence at all, they regarded it as a meaningless veibal concession to 
the demands of labour at the Peace Conference. 

The whole idea of a League of Nations was> a revolutionary innovation 
forced on Governments and Foreign Offices by a public opinion that had 
been compelled to think about foreign affairs by the world wai. The idea 
was launched as a clean break with mternPvUonal anai chy as the ‘’‘norniar* 
and ‘^incvit^ble’’ relation between “sovereign** Sute>; Imperialism 
as a national interest woith fighting for, and with the mciLods and 
morals of power-politics as a tolerable loini of intticourse between 
civilised communities. 

Apart from the personal viewa ol o handful of ex( eptionally enlightened 
individuals, the League thioughout its lif^-timL rc\oi outgrew h.- 
amateur status in the eyes of the “piofcssionals” of international and 
Imperial affaiis and defence—that is, the Foiiign Offices, diplomatic 
and fighting seivices, and colonial Ministries The treaty obligations of 
the Covenant never acquired the dignity, m the \iew of these pro¬ 
fessionals, nor of any Conservative Government or party, of a “national 
interest”, still less of a “matter of honoui and vital interest”, which it was 
worth taking the risk of war to defend. 

That IS because the social and international content of the phrase 
“national interest” continued to be wha!t it was before the last war and 
what for all practical purposes it remains today—the powei, privileges 
and vested interests of propeity. National self-preservation still meant 
and means primarily the social self-preservation of that class which has 
been described in these pages as the plutocracy. 

Seen from this angle, the idea of world government (the League of 
Nations) was part of the demands for a new social and international 
order of the common people, stung to action by being plunged into four 
years of world war. That idea had to be “managed” somehow. If it could 
not be turned down outright, at least let it be wateied down till it 
became an adjunct of, rather than an alternative to, the old diplomacy, 
so that the world, instead of becoming safe for democracy (as that, 
unfortunately, meant unsafe for capitalism), once more became safe for 
the old order by reverting to international anarchy, power politics and 
an arms race within the fading framework of the League. 

The Peace Treaties 

We now realise what were the social dynamics of the Peace Confer¬ 
ence. They explain the nature, outcome and inter-connections of the 
four principal conflicts at the Conference—over the Peace Treaties, 
economic reconstruction, the League, and Russia respectively. 

The Allied Governments wanted a peace of power politics based on 
the secret treaties. But their rival egotisms and imperialisms did not 
always agree. They were opposed by President Wilson, who wanted a 
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peace based on the Fourteen Points. The Russian Revolution made it 
impossible to carry out important parts of the secret treaties, and the 
absence of Russian support weakened the most reactionary elements in 
the Allied Governments. Moreover: 

“The Russian catchword of ‘peace without annexations or in¬ 
demnities*, which the Bolsheviks had taken over and amplified, had 
made a deep, if indefinite, impression. The demand for no economic 
boycotts figuies among the war-aims of many anti-Bolshcvik bodies of 
opinion, and the pieccdcnt of the attempt to realise ‘no secret diplo¬ 
macy’ was not forgotten. The clfect of these ideas was conflicting and 
to a large extent impalpable, and they had become, in the main, 
divested of any specifically Bolshevik setting, but, in conjunction with 
President Wilson’s enunciation of piinciplcs, they coloured the minds 
and imaginations of such numbers tliat they exercised an immediate 
and profound influence upon the Peace Confeience” (T., I, 235), 

In short, 

“The effect of the Russian problem on the Paris Conference was pro¬ 
found : Pans cannot be understood without Moscow. Without ever 
being represented at Pans at all, the Bolshc\iki and Bolshevism were 
powerful elements at evciy turn Russia plaved a more vital part at 
Paris than Pnissia.”* 

The final result was that the Versailles and (Uher Peace Treaties were 
a compromise in which power politics had the lion’s share. But the worst 
parts of the treaties w'cre temporary, and it was made possible to revise 
them through the League. 

The Peace Treaties were such a disappointment to the Labour Move¬ 
ment that the French Socialist Party voted against the Versailles Treaty 
when it was submitted to the Chamber. The Biitish Labour Party 
was also strongly critical. However, as the German Social Democrats 
accepted the Versailles Treaty as a lesser evil than the dangers of resist¬ 
ance, it was impossible for the Allied Socialist Parties to be more Royalist 
than the King. 


"^iiE League of Nations 

It is impossible to understand the significance of the struggle out of 
which the League was born without knowing something of how the 
League was conceived. 

The idea of a League of Nations was not new, but had not entered 
public life before the world war. The necessity for a European League of 
Nations if peace was to be preserved had, it is true, been mentioned at 
the International Socialist Congress of 1912. But the proposal had never 
* Ray Stannard Bakei, op. at, II, 64. 
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been publicly pressed by any statesman, party, society, group oi in¬ 
dividual during the era of modern Imperialism. 

This is the more curious because, as explained in a previous chapter, 
the conception of a League of Nations was looted in the older tradition 
of the unity of civilised mankind. Numerous attempts had been made to 
levive that tradition. The growing intcidependence of nations and the 
increasing destructiveness of war lacililatcd the formation of a League 
and supplied an ever stronger incentive. Sucli mstituiions as public 
international unions, the Hague Arbitral 'Fribunal and the Loncert of 
Europe meant that 

“A vague protoplasmic inteinational authority had made its appear¬ 
ance in the nineteenth century; a primitive organism with two rudi¬ 
mentary organs, one consisting of judicial tribunals and the other of 
conferences of representatives 

Bertrand Russell has stated that he found in tl c paj^ers of his grand¬ 
father Lord Ambcrlcy a complete scheme for a League of Nations with 
economic and military sanctions, arbitration and political conferences. 
Similar schemes were put lorward in the United States m the first two- 
ihirds of last century. T. H. Green, m his Principles of Political Obligation^ 
predicted sixty-five yeais ago that some foim of world law and world 
government must come if civilisation is to survive. The idea is, indeed, 
implicit in the liberal philosophy of the State and in the liberal view 
of what constitutes civilisation. The development of plutocracy and 
Imperialism meant regression for Libcialism in this as in other respects. 

In the feveiish twelve days’ negotiations that ended with the first world 
war Grey mentioned to the German Ambassador that he hoped that if 
the crisis were tided over it might be possible in the resulting iclicf and 
lelaxation to bring the two rival camps of Gicat Powers together in 
such a way as to convert the Balance of Power into a League of Nations. 
Fiom the first the Libcial Government lent a ready car to proposals for 
a League. 

But the pioneer work was dgne on what was then the extreme Left, 
in the writing and propaganda of Socialists and Radicals, such as E. D. 
Morel, Norman Angell, G. Lowes Dickinson, Leonard Woolf, H. N. 
Brailsford, Bertrand Russell, working through organisations such as the 
Union of Democratic Control, the Fabian Society and the League of 
Nations Society (which was later changed to the “League of Free Nations 
Society”, when more ‘Respectable” people joined it, and its Left-Wing 
founders resigned as a protest against the idea that Germany should to 
begin with be excluded from the League). 

The bulk of the political support for the idea of a League of Nations 
came from Labour and Liberal opinion. In the Governments it was 
taken up and pushed by progressive state^en such as Wilson, Smuts, 

* Leonard Woolf, International Government, Part I, Chap. 7. 
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Cecil and Leon Bourgeois. But essentially the Governments and Foreign 
Offices yielded, without believing, as a concession to the pressure of a 
public opinion they despised as mawkishly sentimental, impracticably 
idealistic, and dangerously ignorant of the realities of foreign affairs. 
For the most part, Foreign Offices and Conservative politicians still 
think the same. 

Viscount (then Loid Robert) Cecil brought a paper on the subject of 
the League before the British Cabinet in 1916. This was presented to 
the Imperial War C«abinet in 1917 and afterwards considered by a 
Committee presided over by Lord Phillimore. Their report was com¬ 
municated to President Wilson and subsequently General Smuts, and 
formed the basis of the Anglo-Ameiican drafts that in their turn became 
the basis of the Covenant 
Temperley suggests that: 

‘"The League of Nations as constituted at Pans probably owed less 
than is generally supposed to its intellectual forciunners, though it 
owed much to geneial popular aspirations and idealism. 'Fhe creative 
force behind it was the passionate hatred of war, but the practical 
problem how war could best be avoided or diminished, having in view 
the inveteracy of nationalist feeling, was presented for solution to 
men who for four and a half yeai'> had been absorbed in crushing 
administrative tasks. Such men learn mainly, not from books, but 
from cxpeiiencc. During those yeais expeuence had forced three 
mam ideas upon Western statesmanship, and these became the 
foundation of the Covenant'’ (T., II, 21). 

The three practical causes for desiring a League, he says, were as 
follows * 

“In the hist place, the course of negotiations m the twelve days 
immediately picccding the outbreak of war drew attention to the need 
for some settled Council of the Nations responsible for the maintenance 
of peace. This lesson was later icinforced by recurrent disputes 
between the Allies on matters political, military, and economic. The 
Balkan failure, directly due to continuous disagreement between 
London, Pans, Petrograd and Rome, discredited ordinary diplomatic 
machinery. Successive militaiy disasters brought up the problem of 
unity of command. Bitter controversies in regard to equality of 
economic sacrifice, arising first out of the operation of the blockade 
and later out of the general shortage of supplies, indicated the need 
for a common economic policy. Hence, the Supreme War Council, 
the Allied Military Committee at Versailles, and the Allied Maritime 
Transport Council. 

“In the second place, the violation of Belgium demonstrated the 
need for a more comprehensive guarantee of the safely of small 
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nations than could be furnished by incidental treaties between a group 
of Powers. This truth was, however, hardly realised until the diplo¬ 
matic conflict between tbe Allies and neutral nations, arising mainly 
out of the blockade, drew attention to anomalies of the doctrine of 
neutrality in a world war. 

“Finally, the increasing exhaustion of Allied lesources during the 
later stages of the War forced upon the Allies a co-opci ation not merely 
in the formulation of broad policies but m the detailed administrative 
execution of such policies. National resources, instead of being made 
the subject of general agreements between siatesmen, we^e actually, 
in a measure, pooled undci the joint management of inttmational 
bodies. From the experience thus gamed, it began to be leahsed how 
great were the possibilities ot such co-operaiion, how meaningless had 
been many of the economic rivalries winch had divided nations in the 
past and how beneficial m a practical way, apait from any question 
of conciliation or the settlement of problems ol high policy, might be 
an organised system of international administration in affairs of com¬ 
mon interest to all nations. Moreover, experience during 1917 and 
1918 showed that Inter-Allied bodies tended to succeed or fail in pro¬ 
portion as they were provided with eflicient secretariats capable of 
carrying out the detailed administrative work entailed by the policy 
laid down at periodical meetings ” {ihid., pp. 21-2). 

This account would seem to undcr-cstimate the degree to which the 
foundation of the League was in fact due to pressure upon the Govern 
rnents by public opinion, and in particular from Labour and Liberal 
quarters. Governments absorbed in the ciushing administrative tasks 
and political problems of conducting a great war arc even less ready than 
Governments in normal times to considei any new idea, except under 
very considerable pressure. As we have seen fiom the previous chapter, 
their acceptance of the idea of a League was due to the absolute necessity 
of convincing Labour and Liberal opinion that they were undergoing 
the horrors of the world war for something woith while. 

The Phillimorc Committee’s report begins by stating that their 
attention had been 

“Directed m^ftnly to the various proposals for a League of Nations 
which were formulated in the 16th and 17th centuries, and to those 
which have been put forward since the recent revival of the move¬ 
ment.” 

They add that 

“The earlier projects which aimed at setting up a kind of European 
Confederation with supcrnational authority we have after considera¬ 
tion rejected, feeling that international opinion is not ripe for so drastic 
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a pooling of sovereignty, and that the only feasible method of securing 
the object is by way of co-operation or possibly treaty of alliance on 
the lines-of the more recent schemes. 

“We have accordingly carefully considered those schemes, all of 
which substitute, in place of the earlier idea of confederation, a system 
working by means of a permanent conference and an arbitral tribunal. 
None of them, however, in their entirety appear to your Committee to 
be practicable or likely to meet with acceptance. We have therefore 
drafted a Convention m which, while embodying their leading ideas, 
we have endeavouicd to avoid their more obvious stumbling blocks.”'" 

Liberal and Labour opinion had gone very far by the end of the wai 
m working out the implications of this new idea of a League of Nations. 
How far unofRcial opinion had gone is shown by the following quotation 
from an article by JVIi. H. G. Wells, who at that time was working for the 
Ministry of Propaganda: 

“The League of Free Nations must, in fact, if it is to be a working 
reality, have power to define and limit the military and naval and 
aerial equipment of every country in the world. This means some¬ 
thing more than a restriction of'statc forces. It must have power and 
freedom to investigate the military and naval and aerial establish¬ 
ments of all Its constituent powers. It must also have effective control 
over every armament mdusliy. y\nd armament industries arc not 
always easy to define. Arc aeroplanes, foi example, armament:* Its 
powers, I suggest, must extend even to restraint upon the belligerent 
piopaganda which is the natural advertisement campaign of every 
armament industiy. It must have the light, for example, to raise the 
question of the propiietoiship of newspapers by armament interests. 
Disarmament is, in fact, a necessary factor of any League of Free 
Nations, and you cannot have disarmament unless you arc prepared to 
see the powers of the Council of the League extend thus far. The very 
existence of the League presupposes that it and it alone is to have and 
to exercise military force. Any other belligeicncy or preparation or 
incitement to belligeicncy becomes rebellion, and any other arming a 
threat of rebellion, in a world League of Free Nation^. 

“But here, again, has the general mind yet thought out all that is 
involved in this proposition? In all the great belligerent countries the 
armament industries are now huge interests with enormous powers. 
Krupp’s business alone is as powerful a thing m Germany as the Crown. 
In every country a heavily subsidized "patriotic* press will fight 
desperately agaifist giving powers so extensive and thorough as those 
here suggested to an international body. So long, of course, as the 
League of Free Nations remains a project in the air, without body or 

* Ray Stannard Baker, Woodrow Wilson and World Settlement^ HI, 68. 
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parts, such a press will sneer at it gently as ‘Utopian’ and even patron¬ 
ize it kindly. But so soon as the League takes on the shape its general 
proposition makes logically necessary, the armament interest will take 
fright. Then it is we shall hear the drum patriotic loud in defence oi 
the human blood trade. . . . 

‘T am suggesting here that the I.eaguc of Free Nations shall 
practically control the army, navy, air forces, and armament industry 
of every nation in the world. What is <he alternative to that.'* To do 
as we please? No, the alternative is that iCri) nialignanl country will be 
free to force upon all the lest just the maximuni amount of armament 
it chooses to adopt, . . . 

“So long as patriotic cant can keep the common man jealous of 
international controls over his belligerent possibilities, so long will he 
be the helpless slave of the foreign threat, and ‘Peace’ remain a mere 
name for the resting-phase between wars. . . . 

“The plain truth is that the League of Fiec Nations, if it is to be a 
reality, if it is to effect a real pacification of the world, must do no less 
than supersede Empiie; it must end not only this new German 
imperialism, which is struggling so savagely and powerfully to possess 
the earth, but it must also wind up British imperialism and French 
imperialism, which do now so largely and aggressively possess it. 
And, moreover, tliis idea queries the adjective of Belgian, Portuguese, 
French and British Central Africa alike, just as emphatically as it 
queries ‘German’. Still more effectually docs the League forbid those 
creations of the futurist imagination, the imperialism of Italy and 
Greece, which make such threatening gestures at the world of our 
children. Are these incompatibilities understood? Until people have 
faced the clear antagonism which exists between imperialism and^ 
internationalism, they liave not begun to suspect the real significance 
of this project of the League of Free Nations. They have not beg^n to 
realise that peace also has its price.”* 

Flow far official liberal opinion went is shown by General Smuts’ 
remarkable pamphlet “The League of Nations—A Practical Sugges¬ 
tion”, which was used extensively by Wilson and the more progressive 
members of the British delegation to the Peace Conference. His leading 
ideas were as follows: 

The League was to be nothing more nor less than a world government 
occupying the place left vacant by the disappearance of the defeated 
empires. 

“The greatest opportunity in history would be met by the greatest 
step forward in the government of man. On the debris of the old dead 
world would be built at once the enduring Temple of future world- 

* Quoted by H. G. Wells in his Autobiography, II, 699-700. 



government. The new creative peace world would come to us, not as 
a fleeting visitant from some other clime, but out of the very ruins of 
our own dead past. In that way the most exalted position and the 
most responsible and beneficient functions would be entrusted to the 
new organ of world-government” (pp. 30-31). 

In view of the novelty and gigantic scale of this enterprise, loo much 
store must not be set on past precedents, although the British Common¬ 
wealth was in many ways a working model. They must make a constitu¬ 
tion that was elastic and capable of growth, expansion and adaptation 
to future needs and avoid cut-and-dried schemes. 

“From this point of view let us proceed at once to discard the idea 
of a super-State which is in the minds of some people. No new super¬ 
sovereign is wanted in the new world now arising. States will here be 
controlled not by compulsion from above but by consent from below. 
Government by consent of the governed is our formula” (p. 32). 

All ideas of federation or Confederation, let alone the old imperial 
systems of centralisation and absorption, were inapplicable, and wojald 
not be agreed to by any of the existing sovereign States. Therefore the 
conference system of the British Commonwealth with very considerable 
modifications was the only hopeful line of advance. 

“But while we avoid the super-sovereign at the one end,' we must 
be equally careful to avoid the mere ineffective debating society at the 
othei end. The new situation docs not call for a new talking shop. 
We want an instrument of government which, however much talk is 
put into it at the one end, will grind out decisions at the other end. 
• We want a League which will be real, practical, effective as a system of 
world-government. . . . 

“In endeavouring to find a workable constitution for the League 
let us, even at the risk of appearing pedantic, begin at the beginning. 
Government, like thought or mathematics or physical science, rests 
on certain fundamental unalterable forms, categories, or laws, which 
any successful schemes must conform to. The division of government 
into legislation, administration and justice is fundamental in this 
sense, and should be adhered to by us in devising this new system of 
world-government” (pp. 32-3). 

General Smuts then made proposals concerning the organisation of 
the League, which are very similar to what the League subsequently 
became as described in the next chapter. 

But General Smuts was insistent that the League should be made 

“Not only a possible means for preventing future wars, but much 
more a great organ of the ordinary peaceful life of civilisation, the 
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foundation of the international system which will be erected on the 
ruins of this war. . . . 

“It is not sufficient for the League merely to be a sort of deus ex 
machma, called in in very grave emergencies when the spectre of war 
appears; if it is to last, it must be much more. It must become part 
and parcel of the common international life of States, it must be an 
ever visible, living, working organ of the polity of civihsatjon. It must 
function so strongly in the ordinary peacc'ful intercourse of Stages that 
it becomes irresistible in their disputes; its peaceful activity must be 
the foundation and guarantee of its war power . . (p o) 

“Now it seems to me that some people expect too much from the 
new machinciy of international Arbitration and Conciliation which 
emerges as the chief pioposal for preventing future wars. War is a 
symptom of deep-seated evils : it is a disease or gi ovvth out of social and 
political conditions While these conditions remain unaltered, it is 
vain to expect any good from new' institutions superimposed on those 
conditions. Hence it is that I have argued all through this discussion 
for an inner transformation of international conditions and institu¬ 
tions. If the League of Nations merely meant some new wheel to the 
coach, I do not think the addition worth making, nor do I think the 
vehicle would carry us any farther. The League must be such as to 
mean much more than new Councils to provide for Arbitration and 
Conciliation in future troubles. The new institution ol peace must not 
be something external, superimposed on the pre-existing structure. 
It must be an organic change; it must be woven into the very texture 
of our political system. The new motif of peace must in future operate 
internally, constantly, inevitably from the yci'y heart of our political 
organisation, and must, so to speak, flow from the nature of things 
political. Then, and not till then, will the impulse to war aliophy and 
shrivel up, and war itself stand stripped in all its horrible nakedness, 
and lose all the association of romance, all the atmosphere of honour, 
which has proved so intoxicating and irresistible in the past. That is 
why I am pleading for a more fundamental conception of the League, 
for a League whose task will not be to stem the on-coming tide with a 
broom, but for one which will prevent the tide from flowing at all” 
(pp. 46-7). 

General Smuts makes a series of sweeping proposals as to the functions 
that should be assumed by the new world government; 

“Quite recently the practice of the Allies in controlling and ration¬ 
ing food, shipping, coal, munitions, etc., for common purposes through 
the machinery of I nte r^Allied Councils has led to the idea that in 
future a League of Nations might Be similarly used for the common 
economic needs of the nations belonging to the League—at any rate for 
the control of articles of food or raw materials or transport in respect of 
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which there will be a shortage. In other words the economic functions 
of the League would not be confined to the prevention of wars or the 
punishment of an unauthorised belligerent, but would be extended to 
the domain of ordinary peaceful intercourse between the members of 
the League” (pp. 7 and 8). 

The League should be charged with establishing equality of trade 
conditions by removing economic barriers between Members of the 
League and assuring free tiansit by land, water and air 

“Questions of industry, trade, finance, labour, tiansit and com¬ 
munications, and many others, aic bursting through the national 
bounds and aic clamouring for international solution. Water-tight 
compartments and partition walls between the nations and the conti¬ 
nents have been knocked through, and the new situation calls for world- 
government. If the League of Nations refuses to function, some other 
machinery will have to be created to deal with the new problems which 
transcend all national limits. The task is theic: all that is required is a 
carefully thought out form of government by which that task could be 
undertaken It is a unique pioblem, both in its magnitude and in the 
benefits for the world which a successful solution will secure ” 

General Smuts' most interesting and ambitious suggi^^tion concerned 
the functions the League should assume in Ck^ntral Kurope. He pointed 
out that the great multi-national empires of Germanv, Russia and 
Austria had, as a result of their defeat, broken down and left a welter of 
new States between the Baltic and the Balkans 

“In a rudimentary way all such composite empires of the past w^re 
leagues of nations, keeping the peace among the constituent nations, 
but unfortunately doing so not on the basis of freedom but of repression. 
Usually one dominant nation in the group overcame, coerced, and 
kept the rest under. The principle of nationality became over-strained 
and over-developed, and nourished itself by exploiting other weaker 
nationalities. Nationality over-growm became Imperialism, and the 
Empire led a troubled existence on the ruins of the freedom of its con¬ 
stituent nations That was the evil of the system; but with however 
much friction and oppression the peace was usually kept among the 
nations falling within the Empire (p. 9). . . . 

“In the place of the great empires we find the map of Europe now 
dotted with small nations, embryo states, derelict territories. Europe 
has been reduced to its original atoms. For the moment its political 
structure, the costly result of so many centuries of effort, has dis¬ 
appeared. But that state of affairs must be looked upon as temporary. 
The creative process in the political movement of humanity cannot be 
paralysed; the materials lie ready for a new reconstructive task, to 
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which, let us hope, the courage and genius of Western civilisation wiU 
prove equal. . . . 

“The question is, what new political foiin shall be given lo these 
elements of our European civilisation? On the answer to that question 
depends the future of Europe and of the world. My broad contention' 
IS that the smaller, embryonic, unsuccessful leagues of nations have 
been swept away, not to leave an empty house lor national individual¬ 
ism or anarchy, but for a larger and better L,< ague of Nations. Euiope 
IS being liquidated, and the League of Nations n*ust tiic hen to thi*: 
great estate” (pp. lo, ii). 

The only statesmanlike com sc was to make the League “the rever 
sionary in the broadest sense ol these empues” 

The pamphlet does not go into details on just what slrotild be the 
relation of the League to the new States. But what was apparently 
intended was a considerable development with icgard to them of the 
extensive functions in the domain of crononiic and social co-operation, 
which the League was to dischaigc towards all its members, as well 
as League control ovci their tariff policies, transport and military 
establishments. 

As regards armaments and arms industries, the pamphlet proposes 
the abolition of conscription and its replacement by some form of militia 
system; limitation of armaments by the Council determining what 
categories and numbeis of war wx'apons should be allowed for forces of a 
cci tain size; and the nationalisation of armament factories on the ground 
that. 

“As long as the production of munitions of war remains a private 
commercial undertaking, huge vested interests grow up around it 
which influence public opinion through the Press and otherwise in the 
direction of war. There is no doubt that the influence of Krupps has 
been harmful to the great peace interests of the world, and, in a less 
degree, the same could probably be said of most other similar undci - 
takings. The very success of that sort of business depends on the 
stimulation of the war atmosphere among the peoples. The Press, 
influenced by the large profits and adv^ertising enterprise of the arma¬ 
ment firms, whips up public opinion on every imaginable occasion; 
small foreign incidents are written up and magnified into grave 
international situations affecting the pacific relations of States; and the 
war temperature is artificially raised and kept up” (pp. 54-5). 

General Smuts’ proposals for pi eventing and stopping war are equally 
drastic. The cssen^l principle, he says, should be a compulsory 
“moratorium”, or delay, during which States would have to submit^ 
their disputes to some form of pacific settlement and would be forbidden 
in any circumstances to resort to war. A State which accepted a peaceful 
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award should also be protected against resort to war by the other 
party. 

In order to be sure that the “moratorium on war” and the protection 
of a law-abiding State were a reality, the moratorium “must be guaran¬ 
teed with all the force which is behind the League”. 

The breaker of the moratorium, or a State resorting to war against a 
member that complied with the League’s award: 

“Should therefore become tpso facto at war with all the other 
members of the League, great and small alike, which will sever all 
relations ol tiade and finance with the law-breaker, and prohibit all 
intercourse with its subjects, and also prevent as far as possible all 
commercial and financial intercourse between the subjects of the law¬ 
breaker and those of any other State, whether a member of the League 
or not. No declaration of war should be necessary, as the state of war 
arises automatically on the law-breaker proceeding to hostilities, and 
the boycott follows automatically from the obligation of the League 
without fuither resolutions or formalities on the part of the League” 
(pp. 6o~6i). 

The effect of such a complete automatic trade and financial boycott 
would necessarily be enormous. 

“It IS because of this power of the economic and financial weapons 
that many writers are of opinion that the obligations for action by 
members of the League should npt go beyond the use of these weapons. 
My view, however, is that they wall not be enough if unsupported by 
military and naval action. A powerful military State may think that 
a sudden military blow will achieve its object in spite of boycotts, 
provided that no greater military reaction from the rest of the League 
need be fcaicd. This fear may under certain circumstances be a more 
effective deterrent than even the boycott; and I do not think the 
League is likely to prove a success unless in the last resort the main¬ 
tenance of the moratorium is guaranteed by force. The obligation on 
the members of the League to use force for this purpose should there¬ 
fore be absolute, but the amount of the force and the contribution 
from the members should be left to the recommendation of the Council 
to the respective Governments in each case . . . (pp. Gi-q). 

“In order to secure world-peace 1 would pile up the dangers and 
risks in front of an intending breaker of the moratorium. Should the 
rigours of maritime warfare be mitigated at the peace and a measure 
of freedom be restored to the seas in the direction contended for by 
President Wilson, I would advocate the power^f full revival of all 
these rigours as against such a law-breaker. Not only the right of visit 
^ and search, but also of complete naval blockade should be exercisable 
against such a State. And the question requires careful consideration 
whether such a State should be accorded the status of legalised war, 
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and whether U should not be outlawed and treated as the common 
criminal that it is’’ (p. 62). 

Labour opinion went even farther than the Liberals in demanding 
economic co-operation, control of raw materials, etc., and in pressing 
for some form of international parliamentary representation. The 
Fabian Society issued a study edited by Leonard Woolf, entitled Inter¬ 
national Government. A book by H. N. Brailsiord on A Lcagm of Nations put 
the Socialist conception of the League. Pamphlets bv E D Morel and 
others made detailed proposals for a far-reaching system of international 
trusteeship and the open door in all African colonic^. 

The idea of some form of international assembly, (omposed. of delega¬ 
tions elected direct by proportional representation from the Parliaments 
of members of the League, got as far as the League of Nations Com¬ 
mission of the Peace Conference, where, however, it was coolly leceived 
and finally defeated by Ameiican objections * 


Reconstruction and the Abolition of War-Time Controls 

The second defeat suffered by Labours pioposals was in the economic 
field. This defeat is such a good illustiation of the forces behind the 
statesmen at the Peace Conference and has such an important bearing 
on present controversies that it is worth describing in detail: On August 
25 » 19 0 ^ the New Statesman published an article entitled “A World 
Famine”, which was the work of Mr Sidney Webb. The article argued 
that there was grave risk of the war being followed by unemployment, 
famine and revolution. To avert this risk the extensive controls over 
impoitmg and exporting, manufacture and distribution, raw materials 
and food, that had been established by the Allies in the course of the war 

* As put forward by the Government the idea was watered down and given 
an anti-Socialist twist: the Foreign Office, in its “Memorandum Prepared for 
the Consideration of the British Government m Connexion with the Forth¬ 
coming Peace Settlement”, early m November 1918, proposed a League of 
Nations with a Council and Assembly. In a section entitled “Arrangements 
for Popular Discussion” it observed that “President Wilson laid stress in his 
Mount Vernon speech on the formation ‘of an organised opinion of mankinds 
It would seem desirable to establish some body which would serve as a medium 
for the formation and expression of such a body of opinion. If thi'* is not done, 
the Socialist International, which has, as it were, a vested interest in inter¬ 
national opinion, will cover the same ground with unsatisfactory results. The 
best expedient would seem to be the insutution of a periodical congress of 
delegates of the Parliaments of the members of the League. . . . The dele¬ 
gations of this Congress might be chosen on a proportional system from 
amongst the vaiious parties in the national Parliaments.” The Cecil Plan, one 
of the caihest drafts of what became the Covenant, is virtually an abstract of 
this F.O. memorandum and makes the same proposal for “a periodical con¬ 
gress of delegates of the Parliaments of the States belonging to the League, as 
a development out of the existing inter-Parliamentary Union” to cover “the 
ground claimed by the Socialist International”. 
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and Jinked up jnternationally through the various Inter-Allied Transport 
and Economic Boards should be enlarged at the Peace Conference by the 
inclusion of both ex-ncutrals and cx-enemics, put under the future 
League of Nations and used for the purpose of reconstruction after the 
war. This policy was adopted by the Allied Socialist and Labour 
Parties and Trades Unions and formed part of their programme for the 
League of Nations. 

The Labour Movement successfully pressed the matter on the 
Government, and a detailed plan was prepaied by the Foreign Office. 
It aimed at tiding the world over the transition from war to peace and 
creating firm economic foundations for the League of Nations. 

“It was, in fact, in the words of the Foreign Office document, ‘the 
inevitable corollary of the whole idea of a League of Nations as it is 
beginning to take form both in the United States and in this country*. 
It would have set before the peoples, from the moment of the firing of 
the last gun in the war, an example of international co-operation for a 
peaceful and beneficial puiposc, touching them closely in their daily 
lives and activities. In such an atmosphere, with such a working model 
before their eyes, the elaboration of the political machinery and 
functions of the League of Nations would no longer have seemed a 
visionary enterprise provoking doubt and scepticism in practical minds. 
Indeed, it is tempting to speculate on what might have followed from 
the successful working of such a scheme. C'ertam it is that the new 
states, such as Germany, would have started on their careers under 
very different economic and psychological conditions from those which 
they had actually to face, and that this would have had a powerful 
influence on the whole subsequent development. One affirmation at 
any rate can be made without fear of contradiction. If the peace, as is 
so often said, was lost, its first great defeat, perhaps its greatest defeat of 
all, was suficred not in the Peace Conference itself but during the days 
and weeks immediately following the Armistice, when the economic 
foiccs were allowed to slip out of the control of statesmanship.’** 

The truth is that the statesmen were all along in the control of the 
economic forces. The ^nature of those forces is made clear by the fate of 
these proposals. 

Mr. Herbert Hoover, American big business man and a fanatical 
believer in the sacred rights of private enterprise, was U.S. Secretary of 
State for Commerce and primarily responsible for the rejection of the 
plan. His representative in Paris w^as Mr. Bernard M. Baruch, also a 
leading American business man and a strong believer in untrammelled 
capitalism. The latter’s letter of April 12, 1919, to Lord Robert Cecil, 
refusing the appointment of a commission to consider the matter, con- 

* Sir Alfred Zinimern, The League of Nations and the Rule of Law, pp. 154-5. 
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tains as its key sentence “the salvation of the world must rest upon the 
initiative of individuals”.* 

Lord Robert Cecirs reply contains the following: 

“You think that without question the economic situation can be 
solved by individual initiative. It may be so^ though mv own opinion 
is to the contrary, and it is for that reason that I pressed for the sum¬ 
moning of a small expert Committee to which Colonel H‘'>use agreed. 
It may be that the result of the enquiry will show that without American 
assistance on a large scale, nothing can be done, and it m.iy also be 
that America will decline to give that assistance. If she intends to 
take that attitude, forgive me for saying that she ought to take it quitf 
openly and before the face of the World. Then W'C m Europe shall 
know the extent of the problem that faces us. 

“I am afraid if I write more plainly, I shall offend even your 
partiality” (pp. 334-5). 

Mr. Lloyd George wiote a letter to President Walson enclosing a 
financial scheme drawn up by Mr. ^Keynes for American co-operation 
in post-war reconstruction. This letter contains the following passage: 

“In some quarters the hope is entertained that with the eaily removal 
of obstacles in the form of the blockade and similar measures to free 
international intercourse, private enterprise may be safely entrusted 
with the task of finding the solution. I am in accord v^ith the view that 
an early removal of such obstacles is an essential measure, and that 
in the long lun we must mainly look for our salvation to the renewed 
life of private enterprise and of private initiative. Indeed, so far as 
trading and manufacture is concerned, as distinct from finance, no 
olhci measures should be necessary from the outset. Nevertheless, in 
the financial sphere, the problem of restoring Europe is almost cer¬ 
tainly too great for private enterprise alone and every delay puts this 
solution further out of court. There are two mam obstacles: tlic 

risks aic too great; {b) the amounts arc too big and the credit required 
too long. The more prostrate a country is and the nearer to Bolshevism 
the more presumably it requires assistance. But fhe less likely is 
private enterprise to do it. To a small extent and with a great margin 
some trade will be done and some baiter. But not enough to meet the 
situation” (p. 338). 

The scheme outlined a comprehensive plan for rehabilitating European 
credit and for financing relief and reconstruction by large international 
loans linked up with reparation payment bonds to be issued ..by the 
Central Powers. 

* IVoodrow IVilson and World Settlement^ III, 332-46 contains the texts of this 
and other letters mentioned in this connection. 
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In his reply rejecting the scheme President Wilson makes the following 
points; 

“(tf) Germany lequires working capital. Without that, she will be 
unable to start her industrial life again, and therefore unable to make 
any substantial progress in the way of reparation, but 

“(/?) The provisions of the reparation clauses of the proposed treaty 
demand that Germany shall deliver over at once all her working 
capital, that is, practically the whole of her liquid assets. 

*^(c) Simultaneously the suggestion is in effect made that America 
should in a large measure make good this deficiency, providing in one 
form or anothei credit, and thus working capital, to Germany. 

“Throughout the reparation discussion the American delegation 
has steadily pointed out to the other delegations that the plans pro¬ 
posed would surely deprive Germany of the means of making any 
appreciable reparation payments. I myself, as you know, have fre¬ 
quently made the same observation. But whenever any of us was 
urgent on this point, he was accused of being Pro-German. Our 
delegation finally gave assent to ^he reparation clauses as drawn, only 
because the reparation problem was one that chiefly concerned 
PVance, Great Britain, Belgium, and the other European countries, 
and not America” (p. 345). 

The United States had incurred enoinious expenditure, and the 
American investing public had pretty well reached saturation point. 

“You have suggested that we all address ourselves to the problem 
of helping to put Germany on her feet. But how can your experts or 
ours be expected to w'ork out a new plan to furnish working capital to 
Germany, when wc deliberately start out by taking aw^ay all Germany’s 
present capital.'* How can any one expect America to turn over to 
Germany in any considerable measure new working capital to take the 
pl^ce of that which the European nations have determined to take 
from her? Such questions would appear to answer themselves, but I 
cannot refrain from stating them, because they so essentially belong 
to a candid consideration of the whole difficult problem to which we 
are addressing oui selves, with as sincere a desire as that of our col¬ 
leagues to reach a serviceable conclusion” (p. 346). 

It is pretty clear that the fanatical belief of American big business in 
unfetteied private enterprise and the insensate greed and vindictiveness 
of the Allied Governments, under the pressure of their respective pluto¬ 
cracies, were jointly responsible for the Peace Conference failing to adopt 
a Labour proposal which might have changed the whole future of the 
world. Behind all this was the pressure of the Allied and American 
business worlds to get rid of war-time controls at the earliest possible 



inomcntj with the object of removing all restrictions on profits, and with 
small regard for social and political consequences. 

What these consequences were is analysed in Europe^s Overseas Needs 
1919-20 and How they were Met, a monograph published in 1943 by the 
Economic Financial and Transit Department of the League of Nations 
Secretariat. 

“In the last two years of the War”, says this public^^tion, ‘the Allies 
had worked out a system for the joint puichase, distribution and 
transport of raw materials and foodstuffs. ... At the end of the \\ar 
some endeavour was made both to preserve tliese organisations at 
least for the reconstruction pciiod and to extend their operation to 
cover the whole of Europe.” 

These attempts were frustrated by the abrupt withdrawal of economic 
control in the United States before the end of igifi. There was some 
international relief work,* mostly conducted b> the A.R.A. (American 
Relief Administration), but no international co-operation in reconstruc¬ 
tion. As a result, by the spring of 1919 prices on the world market 
started to rise. 

“With wartime controls, especially in the United States, almost 
instantaneously abolished, pent-up demand exercised a potent 
influence on prices. The very rise in prices stimulated further demand 
for speculative purposes. Borrowing expanded rapidly.” 

This meant a boom in some countries and in others acute difficulty in 
securing the raw materials necessary to restart production. 

“In the absence of international action, and indeed of any con¬ 
certed plan for international action during almost two years after the 
Armistice, the countries of Central and Eastern Europe took such 
domestic measures as they could.” 

These measures included subsidising exports, severely restricting imports, 
and inflation. But this was only a beginning. 

“The acquisition of law materials was left almost entirely to the 
quite inadequate buying, bargaining and borrowing power of the 
individual countries. The absence of an effective international scheme 
for furnishing raw materials to those countries that were in need of 
them, and were not in a position to buy them themselves, had two main 
effects. The first effect, which was dominant m 1919, was that these 
countries simply did not obtain as much raw materials as their in¬ 
dustries were able to work up, that their factories were idle, and that 
unemployment continued at a high level. 

* Described in detail in Relief Deliveries and Relief Loans, 1919-23, also a 
League of Nations Secretariat monograph (the League agent in the United^ 
Kingdom is Allen & Unwin, Ltd.). 
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“The continuation of large-scale unemployment for a year or more 
after the armistice was particularly unfortunate both from the narrower 
point of view of financial and from the wider point of view of social and 
political stability. Government expenditure, already at a high level 
owing to the continuation of military expenditure and other factors, 
thus continued to be inflated by unemployment benefits, and the 
attainment of some sort of balance in the budget was shifted still 
further into the future both on this account and because the taxable 
income of the community remained low owing to lack of raw materials 
and the consequential unemployment. More serious still was the con¬ 
tinued presence of millions of workers for whom the miseries of the war 
were succeeded by the frustration of forced idleness. 

“The second effect was of a different nature. Inadequate provision 
of credits to finance the countries’ lequirements of law materials did 
not always prevent ihcir acquisition, especially after 1920. But it did 
result in a tiagic cost having to be paid for that acquisition, not only 
by the countries in question, but by the whole world. 

“Under the piessure of the demand for foreign exchange to pay for 
1 aw materials and other essential impoi ts currency values depreciated 
and many in the end finally collapsed. The depreciation continued m 
many countries for a number of years, during which it was impossible 
to rc-cstablish stable business conditions. . . 

“Exchange depreciation stimulated cxpoits. It did so because it 
enabled the countries with a depreciating currency to practise ‘ex¬ 
change dumping’. This ‘exchange dumping', Jie intensity of which 
varied almost from week to week wath the erratic fluctuations in 
depicciating exchanges, induced other countries to restrict imports 
either by special measures or by^ a general increase in their tariff rates, 
and commercial policy was thus forced down the wrong road at the 
outset. 

“Serious as these effects on other countries and on international 
trade w^cre, they were far over-shadowed by the consequence of 
depreciation and inflation in the countries subject to these currency 
disorders, 

“The price paid by them for the stimulus to export and greater 
opportunity for employment was the disintegration of their whole 
economic, social and political fabiic. Exports were stimulated because 
the real income of the woikers, the ‘rentier’ and all those who received 
a fixed or more or less fixed money income was reduced as prices rose. 
Employment improved because labour had become cheap. The full 
force of the disturbances caused by the war was thus felt by these 
countries; their standard of living was reduced, and for a time their 
competitive power increased. 

“Those who lived on the yield of bonds, the interest on savings, or 
old-age and war pensions or on salaries not subject to monthly or 
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weekly adjustment to the cost-of-living index suffered the most. These 
classes which as a whole constituted a stable and industrious section 
of the population were reduced to destitution while the speculator 
acquired the wealth w^hich others had earned. Confidence in saving 
was undermined and took long to revive, if it was ever fully revived. 
In subsequent years, those who owned capital were often more anxious 
to hoard it in safety than to use it for promoting production. A section 
of those who had lost thrir savings in the maehtrom of inflation became 
the nucleus of revolution later ” 

In point of fact, the middle classes who had lost their savings through 
inflation became the raw material out of which the Fascist movements 
were fashioned. 

The League analysis sums up as follow's * 

“The acquisition of raw mateiials and othei essential goods from 
abroad by countries with inadequate means of effecting foreign 
purchases at their immediate disposition was rendered still more 
difficult by the pi ice boom that resulted from the removal of all war¬ 
time icstnctions in the financially stronger countries and the indis¬ 
criminate rush to icturn to business as usual. 

“Governments in many parts of Europe, in which peace was only 
gradually restored, frequently unceitain of the boundaries of the states 
they governed, in possession of inadccjuatc fiscal machinery, uncer¬ 
tainly controlling an unstable political situation, were unable to meet 
their budgetary expenditures without recourse to the printing press. 
The failure of national production and therefore of income to revive 
owing to lack of raw materials and other essential goods kept their 
power to collect receipts either from taxation or from borrowing at a 
low ebb, and this contributed directly to currency inflation. Simultane¬ 
ously the pressure on the exchanges resulting from the desperate 
attempts to acquire such goods at any cost, depreciated the external 
value of the currencies of these countries and thus contributed in¬ 
directly to further inflation. 

“Action was only taken when inflation and the threat of social 
upheaval rendered it an unavoidable political necessity. But the 
effects of inflation, still less of hyperinflation, cannot be eradicated. 
They influence not only, indeed not so much, the current volume of 
production, but the whole organisation of society and its psychological 
equilibrium. 

“When action was taken after the collapse of currencies, it inevitably 
assumed the form rather of curing one festering spot after another than 
of attempting to restore health and vitality to the whole economic 
body of the continent.” 

The schemes that were applied were too superficial, as they inclined to 
confuse financial reform with economic reconstruction. 
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‘‘But their real weakness was due to the fact that they came too late 
and only after irreparable harm iiad been done by the failure to formu¬ 
late any general plan for reviving European industry and furnishing 
promptly the raw materials and other goods necessary for that revival. 

“It IS impossible to c6mparc the monetary cost of the reconstruction 
loans with what it would have cost to furnish Europe with a fair pro¬ 
portion of the raw matciials and other goods that were available in 
the two first post-war years. It is more useful to recall the magnitude 
of the disaster that icsulted fioni the absence of any general plan, the 
failure of production and trade to revive,* the social and political 
effects of inflation and the extent to which these social and political 
elfects were accentuated by the depression at the end of the first peace 
decade, and that depression accentuated by the burdey of debt that 
Europe had assumed 

“The depression of 1921 passed like a ripple over the inflating 
countries—but, when the more sciious depression of the thirties 
occurred, the weight of then external debt coupled with the dread of a 
recurrence of inflation undermined their powers, both of icsistance 
and of rccupciation. 

“The effects of the failuie to face the' pioblem of Europe’s post¬ 
war requirements of raw materials and essential manufactured goods 
with any imagination or courage comparable to that shown in furnish¬ 
ing food relief, we're no moic local than transitory. The penury of 
European countries induced them to husband their resources by 
quantitative restrictions on exports and on imports, and the fear of their 
lowered standard of living induced others to refuse to accept their 
products. Commercial policy was driven from the very outset down 
the wrong road and nevci found another.” 

It is probable that the only alternative re;ad—namely, that of inter¬ 
national planning and action based on the maintenance of war-time 
controls for reconstruction purposes, would have set capitalism on the 
path that leads to Socialism But at any rate this analysis makes crystal- 
clear what were the social and economic consequences of the road which 
was actually taken by the leaders of the banking and business world 
after the 1918 Armistice,* and which most of them seem to be bent on 
taking again at the end of this wai, because it still seems the only way to 
save their own position, power and profits. 

The struggle between planners and economic anarchists was a decisive 
part of the long battle between the international anarchists and the 
believers in the necessity for some form of world government. But that 
battle between Right and Left was also waged in other fields. 

* For an account of the political consequences as well, see the quotation 
below, pp. 284-6, from Sir Arthur Salter 
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The Struggle for the League 

The first attempt of the forces of conservatism and plutocracy, led by 
Clemenceau and supported by the strongest elements in the British 
Government, was to postpone consideration of the League until after the 
Peace Conference. It is almost certain that this would have meant the 
League never coming into existence at all. President Wilson’s reply was 
to insist upon the Covenant of the League being an integral part of the 
Peace Treaties. In this way he was successful in ensuring that the League 
should not be side-tracked, although he was not able to make it the centre 
and foundation of the peace settlement. 

The second general engagement was between the Anglo-American 
and the Franco-Continental view respectively on the nature and 
attributes of the League. The British and Amei leans had some serious 
differences, notably on the economic issue and on the question of the 
freedom of the seas. The latter showed a curious inability on the part of 
both sides to appreciate that the sanctions obligations of the Covenant 
would render irrelevant the whole question of neutral rights versus the 
British view of sea law. Finally, howevei, a growing realisation of this 
fact ended the controversy. 

But, on the whole, the delegates.of the two Powers agreed and worked 
together intimately in framing the Covenant. The original Phillimore 
report was the basis for various drafts by House, Wilson, Cecil and Smuts, 
which weie in turn exchanged and ultimately combined in the Hurst- 
Miller draft (Sir Cecil Hurst and Mr. David Hunter Miller were the 
legal advisers respectively of the British and American delegations), 
which became the basis for the proceedings of the League of Nations 
Commission of the Conference. 

The Anglo-American view was in favour of the immediate inclusion 
of the Central Powers in the League and of immediate measures of 
disarmament, but wished to keep the sanctions and other obligations 
of the Covenant as vague and self-interpreted as possible. 

The French, on the other hand, were the chief representatives of the 
view that the Central Powers*should, to begin with, be excluded from 
the League, and that disarmament should be postponed until security 
had been satisfactorily organised. On the other hand, the obligations 
concerning sanctions and arms manufacture should be as compre¬ 
hensive and precise as possible and put under international supervision. 

“France throughout took the lead in attempting to strengthen the 
provisions of the Covenant dealing with the enforcement of peace. 
This was indeed the central point of difference in the proceedings of 
the Commission. The French representatives made repeated attempts, 
not only to increase the scope of the obligations assumed by members 
of the League under Article i6, but to provide for international 
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machinery to supervise national armaments, with power to pass upon 
their adequacy from the point of view of an international police force 
as well as upon their compliance with any limitations that might be 
imposed upon them as the result of the procedure foreshadowed in 
Article 8” (T., II, 30) 

The French also wanted an international General Staff. 

If the British and Americans had agreed to accept the French demands 
as regards security and international control of armaments and arms 
manufacture, in return for the French agreeing to the immediate 
admission of the Central Powers, more moderate peace terms and 
immediate reduction and limitation of aimaments, the League would 
have begun far stronger than was the case. But, as so often happens in 
diplomacy, a compromise was reached on the basr of each side dropping 
the good points in its demands and both sides agreeing upon their 
respective bad points, because they were the ones the negotiators cared 
about most.‘'The Central Powers were excluded, disarmament was post¬ 
poned, the Peace Treaties were harsh, the obligations of the Covenant 
were left vague, and the French did not get their alliance with the 
U.S.A. and Great Britain. 

The next chapter explains m detail just what the League was like 
that emerged from this battle of contending forces. What is important to 
realise at this point is that the League was m a triple sense inseparably 
connected with taking sides in an ideological conllict. It was, first, the 
result of the Allies winning in what they consiacrcd was an ideological 
conflict between democracy and militarism. It was, second, the result of 
a partial victory for the liberals at the Peace Conference over the con¬ 
servatives (using “liberal” and “conservative” in a broad non-party 
sense), with the liberals using as their principal argument the danger of 
working-class revolutions. The nearest analogy m history, perhaps, is 
the way the middle class in this country, with the help of the threat of 
working-class revolutionary action, compelled the landowning aristocracy 
to acquiesce in the Reform Bill of 1832, ^which laid the foundations of 
modern democracy. In the third place, the League was intended as the 
spearhead of a policy fo" making the world safe for democracy and for 
guaranteeing it against a return to power pplitics. 


Intervention Again 

We have seen how the Russian revolution haunted the Versailles 
peace-makers like a nightmare, and how Mr. Lloyd George ended his 
remarkable memorandum to the Big Four at the Conference by Urging 
that the Russian situation must be dealt with. Russia was almost the 
first subject discussed when the Conference met in the middle of January 
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I gig. Intervention went on before, during and after the Peace Con¬ 
ference. So did futile attempts to substitute some other policy. 

The Council of Ten— i.e.y the body including not only the Big Foui 
but also the heads of minor Allied delegations—met on January i6, 
igtg, two days before the Conference. According to the minutes, Mr. 
Lloyd George said Denikin was occupying onl> a bad;-yard on the 
Black Sea, and that “to support Kolchak and Denikin would involve the 
restoration of the old rigime^ since Kolchak has been collecting members 
of the old rigime about him, and they scern to be a pai i y at Monarchists”. 

On January 22 the Big Four approved of WiKor's proposal that the 
Soviet Government and the various GovCinminls should be 

invited to a peace conference on the isi?nd of Pnnkipo. 'Fhe Whites, w^l.o 
were represented at Paris, refused the invitation, and protested bitterly 
against it ever being issued. I’he vSovicl Govcinment, which was not 
allowed by Clemcnccau to send any repiesentatnc to Pans, either per¬ 
manently or temporarily, received the invitation only after some delay. 
It accepted the proposal, but not the part referring to an armistice. As 
the Whites had already said they intended to go on fighting, observes 
Temperley, it was difficult to see what else the Bolsheviks could do, since 
it takes two to make an armistice. “Mr. Lloyd George was”, he adds, 
“severely economical of fact when lie told the House of Commons in the 
following April that the Soviet Government ‘would not accede to the 
request that they should cease fighting’.” 

The statement referred to, it will be observed, was not technically a 
falsehood. All it did was to economise truth to the point where the im¬ 
pression was created that the failure of the Pnnkipo pioposal was the 
fault of the Bolsheviks, whereas in fact it had been turned down by the 
other side. And that, of course, was precisely the impression the state¬ 
ment was intended to convey, and the reason why fact was economised. 
The history of those years is strewn with examples of the more or less 
successful and subtle use of this technique 

In Fcbiuary, 1919, the Soviet Government offered to renounce 
propaganda and to pay the debts due to Allied subjects if the Allies 
ended intervention. The Allies did not even icply to this ofTci. 

The next attempt to make peace was the mission of Mr. William C 
Bullitt, then a member of the American delegation and later U.S. 
Ambassador in Pans, He was sent to Moscow by Mr. Lansing, Wilson’s 
Secretary of State, to ascertain on what terms the Soviet Government 
was ready to conclude peace. According to his testimony before the 
Senate Commission in September, 1919, Mr. Bullitt said that before his 
departure he had a conversation with Mr. Lloyd George’s private 
secretary, Mr. Philip Kerr (the late Lord Lothian), who said he had dis¬ 
cussed the matter with Lord Balfour and Mr. Lloyd George. An outline 
of possible peace conditions was prepared. 

President Wilson refused either to deny or to confirm the accuracy of 
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this testimony. Mr. Lansing said, “It was impossible to make an 
absolute denial”. Mr. Lloyd George declared that Mr. Bullitt’s testi¬ 
mony was “a tissue of lies”. 

On reaching Helsingfors on his return from Moscow, Mr. Bullitt 
telegraphed the American delegation in Paris a seven-point armistice 
and peace offer from the Soviet Government providing for (i) cessation 
of hostilities; (2) the sfalus quo for all the de facto Governments of Russia; 
(3) the end of the Allied blockade of Russia; (4) Soviet Russian access to 
all Russia’s formci ports; (5) a general amnesty and resumption of 
diplomatic relations; (6) complete cessation of all forms of Allied inter¬ 
vention; (7) the Soviet and other Governments to recognise foreign 
financial obligations. Copies of these telegrams were communicated by 
the American delegation to Mr. Lloyd George. Thirty-six hours after 
rejoining his delegation at Paiis, Mr. Bullitt breakfasted with Mr. Lloyd 
George and General Smuts Mr. Lloyd George attached importance to 
the proposals brought from Russia, but “spoke of British public opinion 
as a fatal obstacle to the action he personally would desire to take”. 

The time limit fixed for the acceptance of these proposals by the 
Russians—namely, April 10—passed without any action being taken. 
On April i6, a fortnight after the talk with Mr. Bullitt, Mr. Lloyd George 
answered a question by Mi Clynes in the House and denied knowledge 
of appi caches or peace proposals of any kind from the Soviet Government. 

“We have had no approaches at all. Of couise there are constantly 
men of all nationalities coming from and going to Russia, always 
coming back with their own talcs 1 ‘rom Russia. But we have had noth¬ 
ing authentic. We have no approaches of any sort or kind. I have 
only heard of reports that others have got proposals, which they 
assume to have come from authentic quarters, but these have never 
been put before the Conference by any member of the Conference at 
all. There was some suggestion that there was some young American 
who had come back. All I can say about that is that it is not for me to 
judge the value of these communications. But if the President of the 
United States had attaclied any value to them he would have brought 
them before the C’onference, and he certainly did not.” 

Temperiey relates this incident and comments as follows: 

“That declaration—the ethics of which may, perhaps (m words 
employed by Mr. Lloyd George later in another connection), be left 
to the unprejudiced judgment of posterity—ended any possibility that 
might have attached to the ^Bullitt Mission, and advocates of peace 
with Russia were left to discover some new method of approach” 
(VI, 316). 

The next attempt to make peace came from Dr. Nansen, the famous 
Norwegian Polar explorer. He drew attention to the widespread and 
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severe suffering fiom hunger and disease in Russia, and took the kad in 
organising humanitarian aid in the hope that this, if given on a suffi¬ 
ciently big scale, would automatically necessitate an armistice, and so 
open the road to peace. But the Allied Governments defeated this 
attempt as well. 

In the summer of 1919 Admiral Kolchak siicci eded for a few weeks in 
advancing from Western Siberia into East Russia 1 he Mlied Govern¬ 
ments rushed through a recognition ol his Government ba^ed on his 
promises to respect the independence of Poland and Finland, to pay 
Russian debts and to summon a constituent Assembly alter victory had 
been won He had hardly been recogin^ed when hn offeii'.ne collapsed 
and he began a retreat which turned into a rout and ended with the 
complete collapse of the White regime in Sibc iia and the shooting of 
Admiral Kolchak by the Bolsheviks. 

On July 6, 1920, the Daily Herald published a summaiy of the War 
Diary of the British Militaiy Mission 111 Siberia (?.^., General Knox's 
mission) which casts a curious light on the way in which the Allies were 
induced to give their premature recognition 

“At the end of June, 1919, General Knox telegraphed to Mr. 
Churchill that Kolchak’s failure at the liont necessitated a recon¬ 
sideration of the whole position. EIc laid it down that there was no 
longer any hope of a military success that summer; and declared that 
cither 

“(fl) a force of 100,000 men should be thrown in to take Pelro- 
grad and Moscow and so ‘finish’ the war, or 

“(Z>) an immediate armistice and peace should be made. 

This telegram 1 cached London just at the time the Supreme Council 
was preparing to recognise Kolchak. 

“It provoked an agitated reply fiom Sir Henry Wilson at the Hotel 
Astoria in Paris. 

“The reply is rcmaikable. Wilson said flatly that he could not 
believe the situation to be as Knox desciibed it. He required Knox to 
answer clearly whether or not there w^as any chance of a military 
success. Everything, he said, depended on that answei, because it 
was only by promising a militaiy success that summer (1919) that he 
(Sir Henry Wilson) and Mi. Churchill had been able to persuade the 
War Cabinet to agree to Kolchak’s piactical recognition. 

“After this it is not to be wondered at that General Knox decided 
that a success was, after all, possible !”* 

The thwarting of attempts to seek peace was the negative side of the 

* Sir Henry Wilson appears to have ‘‘suppressed” General Knox’s telegram, 
so that the vital information Jt contained was not known to Mr. Lloyd George 
when he assented to the recognition of the KoJthak Government. 
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ctforts ot the Allied Governments to continue and intensify their inter¬ 
vention and of their growing unscrupulousness in pursuit of their object. 
At first glance it might be supposed that the ending of the Great War 
would have deprived intervention of even the pretence of any military 
justification; and that the universal horror of bloodshed which filled a 
desolate and ruined world would have made it morally imjx^ssible to 
continue the promotion of slaughter m our fallen ally, Russia. It is 
instructive to study by what means the mtcivcntiomsts triumphantly 
surmounted these tv\o obstacles. 

In the first place, they diopped even the pretence that intervention 
was anything but a j^ohey of class \var. Mr. Bonar I.aw, m the House of 
Gommons on July 5, 1920, stated that 

“The policy which the Government puisuerl throughout last year 
of aiding the anti-Bolshcvik foices is well known and has often been 
debated in Pailiament.” 

In the second place, in pioportion as the Government grew frank 
about the meaning of intervention, those in the Government who wished 
to cherish illusions about what they were doing were elbowed aside by 
more ruthless and clear-sighted colleagues. Mr. Churchill, the War 
Minister, practically took chaige of intervention over the head of his 
own Prune Minister, Mr. Lloyd George, whoi^r heart never seems to 
have been in that policy. 

It IS useful to recall how far this process won< Colonel Wedgwood by 
skilful questioning in the Housc exti acted from the Government, after 
some preliminary attempts at denial, a virtual admission of the fact that 

“In October 1919, Mr. O’Reilly, acting British liigh Commissioner 
in Siberia, complained that General Knox was dealing with political 
questions with Admiral Kolchak on a direct wiie with the Secretary 
of State for War, and witliout reference to the Foreign Office or the 
High Commissioner. . . . General Knox wiied to the Secretary of 
State foi Wai commenting strongly on this telegram. . . .Mi. 
O’Reilly was told to hand ovci his duties to the Consul-General and 
return home.”* 

The Daily Herald of July G, 1920, in the article already referred to, 
adds the detail that Mr. O’Reilly complained in his telegram that 
General Knox was posing as the highest British representative in Siberia 
and that if it were : 

“H.M. Government’s desire that General Knox should handle 
political questions directly, without reference to the Foreign Office or 
to the High Commissioner, H.M. Government had better make 

^ Hansard, July 12 and 13, 1920; Vol. 131, Cols. 1949 and 2167-8. 



General Knox High Commissioner or instruct the General to mind his 
own affairs.” 

The best short comment on this episode is the statement in Mr. Lloyrl 
George’s telegram to Wilson, who had refused to see General Knox o* 
even to let him cross the United States on his wny to Siberia, on the 
ground that he was reactionary, that General Knox ‘‘was not a politiciag ' 
and was wholly concerned With “the military aspects of the Siberian 
question” (LI. G., pp. 3191-2). 

On November 5, I9I9> Mr. Chuichill defended the pcHcy of inter¬ 
vention in a speech in the House which lie began by saying, ‘‘If wc a.e 
unable to present an absolutely clear-cut polu v it is no good blaming the 
War Office or the British Government” 

On the same occasion Sir Samuel Hoare, who was a fanatical advocate 
of intervention, made a sjiecch expressing his strong ‘support for the 
“definite and consistent policy” which the Secretary of State for War had 
applied “throughout the whole of this pciiod”, when the Allied Govern¬ 
ments were “weak and vacillating”.! 

These are practically official admissions that the War Office was the 
piime mover in intervention, and that the straight class-w'ar element in 
the Government had triumphed over the one-w^ay drifters. 

Mr. Clhuichill made it cc^ually plain for what object the .\llics w'erc 
waging war on Russia. In expounding the War Office’s |X)licy on 
November 5, 1Q19 he told the House that the BoKheviks’ 

“ideal is a workl-wicle proletarian revolution. . . . Therefore I can¬ 
not believe that the title-deeds of national Russia will ever rest durabh 
or rccogniscdly in those hands. . . . 

“Then' is, however, a Russia somewhere, and not far away if it 
could only be evoked, which represents and embodies all that treasury 
of the centuries which the nation has built up from the days of Peter 
the Great. . . . There is that decent civilised Russia that existed 
m the world sometimes as a force for evil and sometimes as a force for 
good. Well did we know it in the early days of this war.” 

The best short comment is Mr. Lloyd George’s statement, in one of his 
numerous explanations of just why the War Cabinet intervened in 
Russia: “None of us had the least wish to restore Czarism” (LI. G., p. 
3J83)- 

The best summary of wffiat Allied intervention would have accom¬ 
plished if successful is contained in Balfour’s Cabinet memorandum of 
July 16, 1918: 

“The fact is that an autocratic system is not only repulsive to 
Englishmen of all shades of opinion, but that the re-establishment of 
’* Hansard, Vol. 120, Col. 1628. t Ibid ^ Col. 1581. 
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Russian autocracy would, so far as I can judge, be a misfortune for the 
British Empire. Autocracy and militarism naturally go together; and 
it is almost inconceivable that, if the Czar could be re-established, 
Russia would not again become a purely military Empire. If so, she 
would inevitably be a danger to her neighbours; and to none of her 
neighbours so much as ourselves. . . . 

« “In my opinion, moreover, a restored Czardom would be more 
dangerous to British interests than the Czardom which has just 
vanished; for it would almost certainly be dependent upon Ger¬ 
many. ... If I am light, Russian autocracy, always in danger at 
home, would have to look for support to its autocratic neighbour in 
Germany. If the German autocracy survives both the war and the 
political agitation which will succeed the war, it is very difficult to 
believe that it will not thus control the policy of the Russian Empire” 
(Ll. G., p. 3190). 

How did the Secretary of State foi War succeed in getting virtually a 
free hand after the Armistice and 100,000,000 for a private war that 
would if successful have had the disastrous results to British Imperial 
interests which the Sccrctaiy of State for Foreign Affairs so ably de¬ 
scribed ? Chiefly because the Right wing of the Conservative Party were 
whole-heartedly for class-war as ihcir nearest and deaiest interest, and 
entirely reckless of anything else, whereas the Lloyd George-Balfour 
wing were half-hearted and confused because they were divided between 
their fear of the Bolsheviks, which was just as great as that of their 
colleagues, and their sense of other interests to be safeguarded and of 
some decencies to be preserved. 'Phe Die-Hard wing o# the Government 
were strong because they were honest with themselves and had the 
plutocracy solidly behind them, whereas the Lloyd Georgians and 
Balfourians were weak because they deceived themselves and were not 
really trusted by the vested interests. Both groups were, of course, in 
agreement on the necessity for deceiving public opinion and Wilson as 
much as was ncccssaiy for their ends. 

Even on this last point there was a difference—and this was the third 
development in the policy of intervention. Whereas Messrs. Lloyd 
George and Balfour preferred a minimum of veracity that would keep 
them somewhere in the no man’s land between a half-truth and a total 
falsehood, the Die-Hard standard of mendacity had no upper limit in 
matters political—or, if the leader piefers, their standard of political 
truthfulness had no lower limit. The War Office even practised its arts 
on the Prime Minister, in July 1920 Colonel Wedgwood compelled Mr. 
Bonar Law (answering for the Prime Minister) to admit that 

“The Secretary of State for War, in May or June' 1919, cabled to 
General Knox, in Siberia, instructing him to tell Admiral Kolchak 
that the Prime Minister, who is all-powerful, is a convinced democrat. 



and particularly devoted to advanced views on the land question, and 
suggesting, consequently, that Admiral Kolchak should issue a *broad 
and stirring appeal’, promising the land to the peasants and a Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly, in order to stiengthcn his hands in urging the Prime 
Minister and Cabinet to lecognise Admiral Kolchak’s Government.* 

The telegram explained that Mr. Lloyd George was getting doubtful 
about the merits of intervention and the democratic bona Jides vjf Tsanst 
Admirals and Generals such as Kolchak and Denikin, and that the 
proposed “broad and stirring appeaf’ could be used to re-kindlc the 
P.M.’s faith. 

Admiral Kolchak refused, as the Daily Htrald somewhat unkindly put 
It, to “make a noise like a democrat” in order to help the Secretary of 
State for War to hoodwink the Prime Minister and public opinion. The 
White General Staff in SibcrU was, in fact, full of ex-landowmers, who 
flogged and murdered the peasants that had divided up their estates, so 
soon as the summer offensive into Russia proper enabled them to recover 
possession. Admiral Kolchak was therefore unable to oblige our War 
Office, even with a helpful form of words. 

On June 6, 1919, the Secretary of State for War told the House that 
“we are not at all involved in these operations of Adnairal Kolchak in 
any military sense, except in the sense that if these operations continue to 
prosper it will facilitate our withdrawal from North Russia”. 

This leferrcd to Kolchak’s short-lived advance into Russia from 
Siberia. A few days previously (June i) General Ironside, the com¬ 
mander of the British force at Archangel, had given an interview to a 
local paper, which he tried too late to keep from reaching England, 
saying that there was to be an advance south and east in order to effect 
a junction at Kotlas with Kolchak’s forces, who were moving westward 
along the railway line fiom Perm in the Urals towards Viatka. Mr. 
Churchill’s declaration was only one of the attempts of the Government 
to make public opinion believe that there was no question of plunging 
deeper into intervention, but, on the contraiy, only of withdrawing 
British troops as rapidly as possible. 

Mr. Negley Farson, in The Way of a Transgressor (p. 352), tells how in 
the summer of 1919 he was recruited by one Colonel Maund, in charge 
of the Air Force attached to the Denikin Expedition. 

“Nearly every day we officers sat in Bolo House before a map of 

* Hansard^ Vol. 131, Cols. 1947-8. Bonar Law, who lacked skill in these 
matters, first gave a somewliat amateurish display of the arts of evasion, sup^ 
pressio vert el suggestio falst, but capitulated after a deadly senes of supple- 
mentaries from Colonel Wedgwood. The interchange of questions and answers 
is instructive as an example of how misleading a Minister can be when answer¬ 
ing questions, and how effective ruthless and skilful cross-questioning may be in 
^^ragging out a virtual admission of the truth. 
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South and held confeiences about the supplies we should take 

out. 

“Theie were four of us who were to be pilot instructors, latei com¬ 
mand squadrons, and seven technical officers, with a complement of 
mechames and R.E.O planes. Winston Chuichill was over in Pans off 
and on making contacts and arrangements with the White Russian 
officer emigres over theie. We weic told not to talk too much about the 
Denikin show in London; and one day I understood full well why. 
For walking out of one of our conferences in Bolo House I bought a 
copy of the evening Star in the Strand, and read Lloyd Gcoige’s state¬ 
ment in the House. 

“ ‘all BRITISH 7ROOFS BJHNG WITHDRAWN FROM RUSSIA.’ 

“One of my first contacts with that official mendacity that was to 
give me such an ironic relish in exposing when I was a foreign news¬ 
paper correspondent.” 

Jn this case the official mendacity was not exposed in the House till a 
year later. General Golovin, an emissary of Denikin’s, leturned from 
London, was captured by the Bolsheviks some time later with the 
despatches he was carrying to Admiral Kolchak. These despatches 
described his conversations with Mr. Churchill, and were published by 
the Bolsheviks. In due couisc translations reached London. According 
to these despatches, Mr. Churchill had told General Golovin in the 
summer of 1919 that he ^vas sending reinforcements to Russia on the 
pretext of facilitating withdrawal, but that what was really being planned 
was a big offensive. He added that he was doing all he could to help the 
Russian Whites, and that it was the liostility of organised labour and the 
fear of labour proceeding from words to deeds if he acted too openly that 
prevented him giving help on a larger scale. 

On July 5, 1920, the matter was raised in the House, and Mr. Bonar 
Law had to submit to some searching questions. He admitted the inter¬ 
view had taken place, but said Mr, Churchill told him he had been mis¬ 
understood by General Golovin and that the report of the conversation 
was inaccurate, espec ally as regarded the actual words and expressions 
employed. Colonel Wedgwood then took a hand and asked, “Was it not 
admitted by the Secretary of State for War himself that these troops 
[i.e.y those sent to Archangel in May and June 1919] were used not for 
withdrawal but to hold out a left hand to Kolchak coming from Siberia?” 

“Mr. Bonar Law: Where is the mystery and where is the secrecy? 
That statement was made in the House of Commons itself.”* 

This virtually admitted what had been charged in connection with the 
Golovin conversations and General Ironsides’ interview. The next day 

* Hansard, Vol. 131, col, 1008. 
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the Daily Herald brought confirmation from a third source—the War 
Diary of the British Military Mission in Siberia: 

*‘Mr. Chui chill is proved by the Diary to be making plans with 
Kolchak as late as June, 1919, to throw his right wing forward to moot 
the Archangel force at Kotlas and sweep'on to Petrograd.'* 

In the speech already referred to of November 1919, Sir Samuel 
Ploare tried to make war against the Bolsheviks less ouious to public 
Opinion by the following argument. 

‘‘I believe that a policy of no intervention is m principle a negation 
of everything that the League of Nations stands tor. I believe that if 
the League of Nations is to develop and be a force in the world it v\iil 
have to take sides between what it believes to be good and what it 
believes to be bad; and I believe that if . . . it stood aside and allowed 
it to be thought that there was no dillercncr b( tween one faction and 
another faction in Russia, it would be doomed ... to sterility. . . 
I do not believe that a policy of no intervention is possible.*'* 

He concluded that the whole Russian problem should be handed over 
to the League. 

Now, in those days the League had not yet been officially born (for 
the Versailles Treaty had not yet been ratified by Germany and the 
Allies), Russia was not a member of the League, and the de facto Red and 
White Governments were both not recognised. There would therefore 
have been a strong case for genuine non-intervention and for “not taking 
sides in the ideological conflict**. There was a still stronger case for not 
putting the vast problem of Russia into the hands of the unborn League. 

But France, Great Britain, Japan and the U.S.A. were all at that time 
helping the Whites, and also in complete control of the League. There¬ 
fore “handing over to the League*’ would have simply meant these 
Powers deciding through the Council of the League to continue their 
policy of helping the Whites to make war on the Reds. 

Whereas in the case of Spain in 1936 the lawful and recognised Spanish 
Government was a member of the League, and the victim of a war of 
aggression waged by the Fascist Powers behind their puppet Franco in 
defiance of Article X of the Covenant. This fact would inevitably have 
become the basis of any policy for dealing with the situation if it had been 
“handed over to the League**. 

France of the Popular Front together with the U.S.S.R. would have 
supported the Spanish Government in the League Council, by insisting 
on the treaty obligation to help Spain against external aggression, Ifhere- 
fore it was necessary for the National Government to go in for “non¬ 
intervention**, and “not taking sides in the ideological conflict**, and to 
oppose the Spanish attempts to get the matter dealt with through the 
* Hansard, Vol. 120, cols. 1582-3. 
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League. Sir Samuel Hoare as Foieign Secretary was prominent in this 
policy and made a notorious statement about the Government’s neutrality 
and indifference as between one faction and another in Spain (t.c., as 
between the lawful Government of the Spanish Republic, which was our 
fellow-member of the League, and the then unrecognised Fascist rebel 
General Franco, who had broken his oath to the Republic and was paid 
and armed by Hitler and Mussolini). 

Anyone who believes that Sir Samuel Hoare’s glaring inconsistency 
on^ these two occasions was just a sign of muddleheadedness may, in 
Bertrand Russell’s phrase, be congratulated on his charitable disposition. 
Those who look farther may observe that the seeming inconsistency 
conceals a perfectly definite and consistent policy—that of deceiving 
public opinion into acquiescing in a policy of backing reaction and 
countei-revolution in a class-war against the working-class. 

In the case ol Russia this policy consisted of proposing that the war 
should be (onducted under cover of the nascent League, whose moral 
authority was great with Liberal and Labour opinion—t.e., among those 
■opposed to intervention In the case of Spain the war of intervention was 
labelled “non-intervention” and was conducted by starving the Spanish 
Government of arms, depriving it of its rights under international law, 
disregarding our obligations to Spam under the Covenant, conniving 
at Franco’s air piracy against our shipping, ignoring the despatch of 
German and Italian troops, planes and arms to Fascist rebels, and 
bargaining with Mussolini on the basis of a fiee hand for his war of 
aggression against the Spanish people. The pretexts varied to fit the 
•circumstances, but the undci lying policy was one and the same. 

Co-operation between the Allies and the German General 

Staff f 

An inteiesting aspect of inteivention is the relations that grew up 
'during the Armistice period between the Allied Governments and the 
German commanders in the field in Eastern Europe. When the Armis¬ 
tice was signed, the Baltic provinces, Poland, and the Ukraine were 
occupied by German troops. In all these areas the German army of 
occupation had set i p puppet Governments, who were mercilessly 
exploiting the population and governing by the most harsh and tyrannical 
methods. 

* Another example of the same seeming inconsistency concealing identity of 
purpose was Sir Samuel Hoare’s great speech in the Assembly on Sept, ii, 
*9355 promising sanctions against Italy—the day after Sir Samuel had privately 
assuied Laval (who passed it on to Mussolini) that the Government would 
never apply any sanctions involving any iisk of war, and a few weeks before the 
Hoare-Laval deal 

t This section is based on a MS containing a full account of these events 
shown me by Mr. Peter FJoud, to whom I herewith make my grateful 
acknowledgements.—K. Z. 
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Nevertheless, whereas the armistice agreement provided for the 
“immediate evacuation of the invaded countries of the Western front**, 
and similarly stipulated the “immediate withdrawal of all German 
troops from the occupied areas of Turkey, Austria-Hungary and 
Rumania**, it went on to state that the German tioops in occupation of 
Russian territoiy (? f., the Baltic Sfetes, Eastern Poland and the Ukraine) ^ 
“were only to withdiaw as soon as the Allies shall think the moment 
suitable having regard to the internal situation of these territories** 

The motive is quite frankl\ stated as follows in TempeileyN History of 
the Peace Confer cute, 

“When the victory of the Allies v\a^ ac liKwed, these small nationali¬ 
ties [Baltic States, Ukiaine, etc.] ov^Clw helmed them with protestations 
and appeals for assistance and iccogniiion. Yet in the case of the 
Baltic States, the mcnafe of the Bolshevik irruption was so pressing 
that the armistice allowed tjie continuation of German occupation ” 

An American ofiicial mission sent to investigate the situation of the 
Baltic States at the lime reported that 

“The Germans were piescnt in the Baltic provinces with the full 
consent of the Allies, and indeed by their implied command. The 
framers of the aimisticc agicement lecogniscd that the Red tide could 
not be held by any bulwaik Avhich any of these native races could 
maintain. Esthonia and Latvia weir thcmscKcs permeated with the 
Bolshevistic poison.’** 

A Polish Socialist leadci in London, M. Ciolkosz, has revealed how 
the Allies attempted to keep the German Army of Occupation in Eastern 
Poland for fear of Bolshevism, and were seriously troubled when most of 
the army proceeded to go red, elect soldicis’ councils, etc., and the whole 
of it w'as disarmed and sent liomc by the Poles. | 

As regards the Ukraine, the Allies worked out a sort of Box and Cox 
arrangement with the German tioops on the spot, by w’hich the latter 
were ordered to remain m occupation until the former could go in and 
take over. On October 27, 1917, that is before the Armistice, Clemenceau 
sent a telegram to General Franchet d’Esperey, in charge of the Balkan 
Command, ordering him to halt the pursuit of the German and Austrian 
armies retreating across the Danube, and instead to divcit his troops 
eastward towards Russia, so that they dould be used to fight the Bol¬ 
sheviks. This is a concrete illustration of Sir Henry Wilson’s, Chief of 
the Iniperial General Staff, remark in his diary, “The war against the 
Boche is turning into a wai against the Bolshie”. 

* Report of the Mission to Finland, Ksthonia, Latvia and Lithuania by 
Robert Hale, 6Cth Congress, ist Session, Senate Document 105, 1919. 
t Robotmk Polskt, March 15, 1943. 
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On November i8, Marshal Foch sent a strongly worded telegram 
(no, 5956/3) ordering the Germans to remain in the Ukraine until 
further notice, while Allied troops were being hastily assembled to replace 
them. Meanwhile the German army of occupation was going from pink 
to red. Accordingly, towards the end of November the supreme Eastern 
Command of the German General Staff telegraphed urgently to Marshal 
Foch imploring him to hurry up, and to send Allied warships and landing 
parties to the Baltic and Black Sea ports without delay. 

In the Ukraine the Allies were not content to be anti-Bolshevik. They 
also supported the dictatorship of the German puppet and extreme 
reactionary Tsanst Cossack chieftain, Hetman Skoropadski, against 
the Republican (although anti-Bolshcvik) peasant nationalist Pctliura. 
M. Hainnot, the French Consul-General in Odessa, arrived in Kiev 
about a week after the Armistice, and found that the German gairisen 
had elected a soldiers’ council, which had taken over the effective powder 
from their commanders, and were negotiating to transfer their support 
from Skoropadski to Pelliura. To this M. Ilainnot was violently hostile. 
According to the official German account, he stated that 

“the Allies could not possibly allow the Ciciman troops to adopt a 
sympathetic attitude towards the Ukrainian Republicans [that is, 
Pethura], nor in particular to sign an agreement with ihem. . . . He 
threatened reprisals against the Germans if they delivered any of their 
munitions to the Ukrainians, 01 if they daied to abandon Kiev to 
Pethura ” * 

Hainnot published a piodamation in suppoit of Skoropadski, got into 
touch with the latter’s Commander-m-Chief, and promised him that 
Fiench troops would soon be arriving 

The Allies ordered the German garrison in Odessa to take over the 
policing of the city and to make themselves responsible for the main¬ 
tenance of law and order, and as the situation got more critical, and it 
became clear that only a handful of officers could be collected from the 
local Russian population, “incredible though it may seem, incorporated 
the German troops into the Allied forces under the command of General 
d’Anselmc”.| 

In general, both in the Ukraine and the Baltic States, the Allied Com¬ 
manders on the spot co-operated closely with the old imperial Prussian 
command against not only the Bolsheviks, but nationalist and demo¬ 
cratic movements in the local populations. There were even cases of 
Allied help being asked by and given to German officers to ^^restore 
discipline” among revolutionary German soldiers. 

* Darstellungen aus den Nachkriegskampfen deutscher Truppen und Freikorps, 
Reichskriegsministerium. Vol. I. “Die Ruckfiihning des Osthecres.” 

I UArmee d'^Orient dans la Guerre mondiale, 1915-19, by Captain F. J. Deygas. 
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How Labour Sfopppd Iniervunhon i\ Russia 

Labour misgivings about intervention had begun during the war. 
But for a long time the Labour Party was deluded b) the plea that intei- 
vention was for the purpose of rcstoiing democrat y in Russia and was 
part of the Great War. It was impicssed by the assertion that these were 
questions solely of military expediency and th(' conduct of military 
operations against Germany, on which the Government alone possessed 
the information necessary to judge, and it wouhl be unpatriotic for the 
public to be too curious. "J'hc Laboui Party could not quc:>tion the 
Government’s statements without challenging their good faiih. It took 
a long time befoic Labour leadcis realised that that was necessary and 
still longer before they mustered up courage to do anything so un- 
gentlemanly. 

In December 1918—that 1^, just after the Armistice—the Labour 
Party Executive asked the Government to define its intentions with 
icgard to Russia. They received no reply. 

In the spring of 1919, at a special Joint Conference of both the political 
and industrial wings of the Labour Movement that was called to discuss 
the Draft Covenant, the Miners’ Federation tabled a resolution demand¬ 
ing the end of intervention and the summoning of a special Conference 
to organise resistance to intervention. 

At the Labour Party Conference in June there was a discussion on the 
need for direct action to stop the war on Russia. This was described by 
Mr, William Brace, who shortly afterwards accepted a Government post, 
as “a slippery slope”. Mr. Clyncs observed that the Conference was 
'‘threatening a blow at democracy”, and Sir James Sexton said he did 
not believe in letting mad dogs loose. 

This drew the following rctoit from Bob Smillic* 

“It was rather strange that the Executive Committee of the Labour 
Party should have taken up exactly the position of every exploiter 
and capitalist and politician in this country at the present time. They 
feared moie than anything else what had come to be called direct 
action. But he wanted to put it that direct action might be constitu¬ 
tional action. . . . They were told their action was unconstitutional. 
He would like to follow Mi. Williams’ statement as to whether the 
action of the Government of this country was constitutional. Had they 
not deceived the people.^ Were they not returning to power under 
false pretences? Did not every member of their Committee believe 
that the present Government was sitting in its place through fraud? 
If they believed that the Government deceived and lied to the people 
in order to get returned, if that was true, was the great Labour Move¬ 
ment not to take any action to get rid of a Government that was sitting 
there through fraud and deceit?” 



Mr. Ht'i bci t Morribon had the following pungent comments to make. 

“He wanted to know what the Paity had done in the matter of the 
war on the Socialist Republic of Russia . . They had got to realise 
that the present war against Russia on the part of this country, France 
and other Imperialist Powers, was not war against Bolshevism or 
against Lenin, but against the international organisation of Socialism. 
It was a war against the organisation of the Trade Union movement 
itself, and as such should be resisted with the full political and industrial 
power of the whole Trade Union Movement. But what had the 
Parliamentary Party donc'^ They had done so much that the matter 
was not worth a single reference m the leport which was under dis¬ 
cussion. This rcpoit was an insult to the energy, the intelligence and 
’ the vigour of the whole Labour Movement of the country.” 

By 1,893,000 votes to 935,000 the Conference passed a icsolution 
demanding ap immediate end to intervention, and prescribing Labour 
Party and Trade Union co-opciation “with the view to effective action 
being taken to enforce these demands by the unreserved use of their 
political and industrial power”. 

By the autumn of 1919 the awakening of the movement had gone 
still further. I'he Glasgow Iradc Council proposed a twenty-four-hour 
gcncial stiike and there were big street demonstrations in London. 

On May 10, 1920, at the height of the Polish offensive, the dockers 
engaged in loading the London freighter Jolly George with munitions for 
Poland struck woik with the support of their Union. The coal-trimmcrs 
refused to coal the vessel and the owners were (ompcllcd to unload the 
munitions again. 

A week later the Dockers’ Union decided to put a general ban on the 
loading of munitions for use against Russia. 

In June, when the Labour Party Conference met at Scarborough, a 
resolution was moved requesting an immediate summoning of the 
J^ational Conference, “having for its object the organisation of a General 
Strike that shall put an end once and for all to the open and covert 
participation of the Batish Government in attacks on the Soviet Re¬ 
public”, and further recommending “that Unions should support their 
members in refusing to do work which directly or indirectly assists 
hostilities against Russia”. 

This was rejected by the Executive, not on principle, but on the ground 
that the time was not ripe for drastic action. 

Then came the defeat of the Polish Army and the advance of the Red 
Army on Warsaw. In the House on July 21st Mr. Lloyd George plainly 
hinted at war, and orders to stand by were given to the British Fleet in 
the Baltic. British troops broke a strike of dockers at Danzig against the 
landing of munitions for the Poles. On August 7, Lord Curzon, the 



Foreign Secretary, sent a note threatening the Soviet Government with 
war if the advance of the Red Army were not stayed. 

The next day Labour Party headquarters telegraphed all local parties 
and Trades Councils urging demonstrations against war on Russia. The 
result was nation-wide demonstrations on an impressive scale. 

The following day, August gth, the Parliamc nlary Committee of the 
T.U.C., the Labour Party Executive, and the Parliamentary Party met 
in the House and unanimously decided to warn the Government that 
“the whole industrial power of the organised w^orkcr^s will be used to 
defeat this war”, notified the Executives of all affiliated organisations ‘To 
hold themselves ready to pioceed imme<liatcly to Lonrion for a National 
Conference”, advised them “to mstruct their member> to down tools on 
instructions from that National Conference", and constituted a repre¬ 
sentative Council of Action with full powcis to implement these decisions. 

The Conference met in the Cential Hall, Westminster, four days later 
and fully endorsed these decisions It “pledged itself to resist any and 
every form of military and naval intervention against the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment of Russia”, mandated the Council of Action to remain in being 
until it had secured recognition of the Soviet Government and the 
establishment of normal trading relations, and authorised the Council 
“to call for any and every form of withdrawal of labour which circufti- 
stances may require to give effect to the foregoing policy”. 

Mr. Ernest Bevin told the delegates at the Conference that “this ques¬ 
tion you arc called upon to decide today—the willingness to take any 
action to win world peace—transcends any claim m connection with 
wages or hours of labour”. Mr. J. R. Clyncs said that “no Parlia¬ 
mentary or political measures, we felt, could be effective in themselves 
to save the country from being committed to war against its will”. “No 
Parliamentary effort could do what wc arc asking you to do,” urged Mr. 
J. H. Thomas, adding bluntly, “when you vote for this resolution do not 
do so on the assumption that you arc merely voting for a simple down- 
tools policy. It is nothing of the kind. If this resolution is to be given 
effect to, it means a challenge to the whole Constitution of the country 
(Cheers).” Mr. Thomas was that yeai’s president of the Trades Union 
Congress. 

Mr. A. G. Cameron of the Wood-workers. Chairman of the Labour 
Party Executive, was even more outspoken. Declaring that “Constitu¬ 
tionalism can only exist as long as it does not outrage the conscience 
of the community”, Mr. Cameron said that power was needed “for a 
united Council to declare action at a given moment”, “If the day should 
come when wc do take this action,” he concluded, “and if the powers 
that be endeavour to interfere too much, we may be compelled to do 
things that will cause them to abdicate, and to tell them that if they 
cannot run the country in a peaceful and hurhane manner without inter¬ 
fering with the lives of othei nations, we will be compelled, even against 
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all Constitutions, to chance whether we cannot do something to take 
the country into our own hands for our own people”. 

The moment the Government realised that the Labour Movement 
meant business it promptly backed down. There was no war and 
intervention was ended. But not until then. 

Conclusion 

Wc now know how reaction, reform and revolution interacted at the 
Peace Conference. If it is borne in mind that the statesmen at the Peace 
Conference were little more than puppets, the mouthpieces and symbols 
of great social forces, Mr. Keynes’ analysis of them becomes extra- 
ordinaiily illuminating. lie sums up Wilson and Lloyd George as 
follows: 

^‘Thc President . . . had noc much of that culture of the world 
which marks M. Clemenccau and Mr. Balfour as exquisitively culti¬ 
vated gentlemen of their class and generation. But more serious than 
this, he was not only insensitive to his surroundings in the external 
sense, he was not sensitive to his cnviionmcnt at all. What chance could 
such a man havx against Mr. Idoyd George’s unerring, almost medium- 
likc, sensibility to every one immediately round him? To see the British 
Prime Minister watching the company, ^vlth six or seven senses not 
available to ordinaiy men, perceiving what each was thinking and 
even what each was going to say next, and compounding with tele¬ 
pathic instinct the argument or appeal best suited to the vanity, weak¬ 
ness, or self-interest of the immediate auditor, was to realise that the 
poor President would be playing blind man’s buff in that party. 
Never could a man have stepped into the parlour a more perfect and 
predestined victim to the finished accomplishments of the Prime 
Minister. The Old World was tough in wickedness anyhow; the Old 
World’s heart of stone might blunt the sharpest blade of the bravest 
knight-errant. But this blind and deaf Don Quixote was entering a 
cavern whcie the swift glittoiing blade was in the hands of the 
adversary. 

‘‘But il the President was not the philosopher-king what was he? 
'\fter all he was a man who had spent much of his life at a University, 
lie was by no means a business man or an ordinary party politician, 
but a man of lorce, personality, and importance. What, then, was his 
temperament^ 

“The clue once found was illuminating. The President was like a 
Nonconformist minister, perhaps a Presbyterian. His thought and his 
temperament were essentially theological, not intellectual, with all the 
strength and the weakness of that manner of thought, feeling and 
expression. It is a type bf which there are not now in England and 
Scotland such magnificent specimens as formerly; but this description, 
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nevertheless, will give the ordinary Englishman the distinctest impres¬ 
sion of the President/* 

To complete the picture of Mr. Lloyd George we might add Trotsky’s 
remark, quoted by Mr Lockhait, “Your Mr, l.loyd George is like a 
loulette player who scatters his chips on every number”. 

Mr. Keynes psycho-analyses Wilson’s failure as follows. The President 
found he could not induce the Allies to abandon war amis in'ompatible 
with the Fourteen Points, and so he had to compromi-^e. 

“Now it was that what I have called his theological oi Presbyterian 
tempci ament became dangerous. Having decided that some conces¬ 
sions were unavoidable, he might have sought by firmness and address 
and the use of the financial power cl the United States to secure as 
much as he could of the substance, even at some sacrifice of the letter. 
But the President was not capable of so clear an understanding with 
himself as this implied. He was too conscientious. Although com¬ 
promises were now nccessaiy, he remained a man of principle and the 
Fourteen Points a contract absolutely binding upon him. He would do 
nothing that was not’honourable, he would do nothing that was not 
just and right; he would do nothing that was contrary to his great pro¬ 
fession of faith. Thus, without any abatement of the verbal inspiration 
of the Fourteen Points, they became a document for gloss and inter¬ 
pretation and for all the intellectual apparatus of self-deception, by 
which, I daresay, the President’s forefathers had persuaded them¬ 
selves that the course they thought it necessary to take was consistent 
with every syllable of the Pentateuch. 

“The President’s attitude to his colleagues had now become: I want 
to meet you so far as I can; I see your difficulties and I should like to 
be able to agree to w'hat you propose, but I can do nothing that is not 
just and right, and you must first of all show me that what you want 
does really fall within the words of the pronouncements which arc 
binding on me. Then began the weaving of that web of sophistry 
and Jesuitical exegesis that was finally to clothe with insincerity the 
language and substance of the whole Treaty. The word was issued to 
the witches of all Paris: 

“ ‘Fair is foul, and foul is fair. 

Hover through the fog and filthy air/ 

“The subtlest sophisters and most hypocritical draftsmen were set 
to work, and produced many ingenious exercises which might have 
deceived for more than an hour a cleverer man than the President.” 

The German delegation naturally contended that the Treaty violated 
the Armistice agreement to base the peace on the Fourteen Points. 

“But this was exactly what the President could not admit; in the 
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of soJ:tarv coiUcniplalion and with prayers to God he had done 
.othmg th.t uas not just and nght: for the Prestdent to admit that the 
German leply had force m it ^^as to destroy his self-respect and to 
disrupt the inner equipoise of his sou/, and every instinct of his stub~ 
horn natuie rose in scif-pioteetion. In the language of medical 
psychology, to suggest to the President that the Treaty was an abandon¬ 
ment of his professions was to touch on the raw a Freudian complex. 

It was a subject intolerable to discuss, and every subconscious instinct 
plotted to defeat its further exploration. 

“Thus It was that Clemenccau brought to success, what had seemed 
to be, a few months before, the extraordinary and impossible proposal 
that the Germans should not be heard. . . . To his horror, Mr. Lloyd 
George, desiring at the last moment all the moderation he dared, 
discovered that he could not in five days persuade the President of 
error in what it had taken five months to prove to him to be just and 
light. After all, it was harder to dc-bamboozlc this old Presbyterian 
than It had been to bamboozle him, for the former involved his belief 
in and respect for himself.” 


In point of fact the hypocritical exegesis ol the Peace Treaties was foi 
the benefit of libeial and labour opinion, and not only because of Wilson ; 
Mr. Lloyd George abandoned his last-mmutc attempt to undo the evil 
he had wrought because he had no suppoit m his own Government and 
hard-faced Parliamentary majority. 

On these as on other points Mi Keynes is unfaii to Wilson and under¬ 
rates what he contributed to the Peace Confenmcc and to world history. 
This is partly the typical rca*^ lion of a disappointed idealist*—Mr. 
Keynes is as extravagant m his eulogy of Wilson the philosopher-king 
who gave the world the bright promise of the Fourteen Points, as he is 
unmeasured in his denunciation of him as part-author of the Versailles 
Treaty. According to Mr. Keynes, President Wilson was an unmitigated 
success until he reached Pans and an unqualified failure from that 
moment. 

Not the least value of Mi. Keynes’ book lies in the fact that it was 
written by one who took part m the events it describes, and accur¬ 
ately reflects the mood of the progressives who had been so magnificently 
taken in by Wilsonian propaganda, because they shared Wilson’s illu¬ 
sions, and now vented their disappointmcmt on him because they per¬ 
sisted in the most dangerous illusion of all—that which regards great 
events exclusively m terms of the personal shortcomings or merits of 
individuals. For although Mr. Keynes seems dimly to have apprehended 
that theie were great forces looming in the background that were the real 

* Partly also Mr. Wilson’s cavalier rejection of Mi. Lloyd George’s letter 
enclosing the Keynes’ plan of financial reconstruction rankled, it may be con- 
jcctuieci, m the mind of the author of that plan. 
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masters of events, he makes no serious attempt to analyse those forces and 
describes what happens in terms of the personal actions and reactions of 
the Big Four and their advisers. To do anything else was difficult for one 
who wrote before the ink on the Versailles Treaty was dry. 

We know now that Wilson's failure did not begin at the Fcace Con¬ 
ference. In a sense he had been a failure ever sinc<. the U.S. entered the 
war. Or, to put the same point dilTerently. he had iie\er succeeded, 
although he tried repeatedly, in inducing the Alli's to abandon their 
Imperialist war aims. And each time he faded he consnied himself by 
making a statement of his own and Jioping that some how it would 
eventually represent the views of the Allies as well as Ins own It never 
thd. But he went on trying. With Picsidcnt Wilson it was a case of 
“hope deferred maketh the heart grow fonder". 

Colonel House, in an extraordinarily interesting passage in his diary for 
Match 3, 1919, puts his finger on the chief reason foi Wilson's failure: 

“It IS now evident that the peace will not he su< h a peace as I had 
hoped, or one which this terrible upheaval should have brought 
about." 

TJic U.S. Congressional and the British and Fiench general elections 
had weakened Wilson’s position. Nevertheless . 

“If the President should exert his influence among the liberals and 
labouring classes, he might possibly overthrow the Governments in 
Great Britain, France and Italy; but if he did, he would' still have to 
reckon with our own people,* and he might bring the whole world 
into chaos. The overthrow of governments might not end there, and 
It would be a grave responsibility foi any man to take at this time” 
(H., IV, 372). ' 

Wilson was a democrat, none bcttci. Rut he did not believe in the 
people enough to trust them with the tiuth, foi he was afraid of what 
they might do if they learned it. The point at issue is not whether Wilson 
might have failed if he had tried appealing to the peoples over the heads 
of their governments. Mr. Keynes gives reasons why that risk was con¬ 
siderable. But the point is that, as House clearly shows, Wilson would 
not even try, because he was afraid, not of failure, but of success. It was not 
fear lest “the liberals and labouring classes" would not listen to him that 
held him back. On the contrary, it was the danger that they might take 
liim at his word and overthrow the Governments that had betrayed them. 

Rather than face the risk of keeping faith with the common people 
whom he now knew he had unwittingly misled because the Allied Govern¬ 
ments had used the popular trust placed m him to betray both Wilson 
and their peoples, he preferred the responsibility of acquiescing in the 
Versailles Treaty and in the continuation of intervention in Russia, just 
* There was a big ‘‘Red" scare m the States at the time 
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as he had previously acquiesced in the Allies’ refusal to abandon their 
Secret Treaties, their mishandling of the Russian revolution and their 
prolongation of the war in order to avoid the necessity of a negotiated 
peace and to be able to impose a dictated peace. 

And yet,"on his way to the Peace Conference the President had told 
the American delegation that “unless the Conference was prepared to 
follow the opinions of mankind and to express the will of the people 
rather than that of their leaders at the Conference, we should soon be 
involved in another break-up of the world, and when such a break-up 
came it would not be a war but a cataclysm”. But his chief motive even 
in making that statement (quoted in full above, p. 184) was fear of 
revolution. 

Wilson’s proceedings at the Peace Conference were simply a con¬ 
tinuation of his war-time tactics. At Paris he was driven to put all his 
hope in the League as the future undoer of the wrongs in which he had 
unwillingly acquiesced, because he saw no alternative. Or if he saw it, 
he did not dare to try it. lie threatened to break with the Allied Govern¬ 
ments, and actually got his special tram ready and ordered the S S. 
George Washington to have steam up for his return to the States. But he 
shrank from carrying out his threat. Therefore there was nothing left for 
him tp do but to make a virtue of the “necessity” of accepting the Versailles 
Treaty, and to console himself with more deferred hopes—this time 
centring on the League. 

In all this Wilson was merely summing ujj and typifying in his own 
person the inner weakness arid tragic dilemma of liberal and orthodox 
labour opinion in those terrible years. Because hindsight is easier than 
foresight, it would be wrong 10 ])ass any moral judgments. For the same 
reason there is no excuse for failing to understand a quarter of a century 
later that Wilson and the whole vast, confused “progressive” and “middle 
of the road” opinion he represented were defeated chiefly because they 
persisted in treating the Bolsheviks and the revolutionary unrest in the 
working class as though they w^ere just as much their enemies as pluto¬ 
cracy and Conservatism. Whereas in point of fact the Bolsheviks ancl the 
extreme left at bottom wanted the same kind of peace as liberals and 
orthodox labour, and were wiser than they in refusing to trust the 
Allied Governments and the forces of big business behind them. 

This does not, of course, mean that the Bolsheviks and the extreme left 
would have been easy to work with, nor that they did not make serious 
mistakes and give legitimate grounds for apprehension. Nor does it 
ixffean that we should under-rate the magnitude of Wilson’s achievement, 
or the difficulties with which he and those he represented had to contend. 
But it does mean that the history of those years contains a lesson that has 
not yet been learned by this generation, and that must be learned if 
liberalism and labour are not to suffer a new and immeasurably gi eater 
defeat at the end of this war. 
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Ml. Lloyd George, was as typical of the forces behind him as Mr. 
Wilson. He summed up in his inconsistencies, the contrast between his 
frequently good intentions and almost invariably evil actions, his daring 
disingenuousness and his weak vacillations, the mixed motives, confused 
policy and fundamental servitude to reaction and Impei ialism of 
capitalist coalition Governments in Great Britain. He was the incarna¬ 
tion of what happens to liberalism when liberals put class solldariW with 
plutocracy before political co-opcration with all who are ir. eainest 
about peace and social justice. 

It is impossible to separate Mr. Llovd George’s recoicl it the Peace 
Conference from what he did m the wai He was the great organiser of 
victory. But in order to wm the war lie lost the peace. He became the 
head of a coalition Government dominated b> plutocracy and Con¬ 
servatism. He clung to power at the price of becoming the tool of 
Imperialism and reaction. The Government thought of the war in 
terms of ^^dog-fights” and '‘knock-out blows”, and of peace as imposing as 
much as possible of the secret treaties on the vanquished. 

During the war the Federation of British Industries was founded, and 
grew from some 53 firms in 1916 to 18,000 firms and combines in 1919. 
Waj profiteering flourished apace with the strengthening of plutocracy. 
The sale of titles assumed the dimensions of a major scandal. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s wing of the Liberal Party accumulated a fund from this source 
of ;^2,ooo,ooo, and CardilT became “the City of Dreadful Knights”. 

A new race of great Press magnates sprang up, closely connected with 
the plutocracy. One of them—Lord Northcliffe, who later went mad— 
became director of the Propaganda Mmistiy. These were the forces that 
controlled the Government and its Parliamentary majority of “hard- 
laced men who looked as though they had done well out of the 
war”. 

The Left wing of the Government and their supporters—particularly 
Lord Cecil, and among Dominion statesmen General Smuts—were the 
allies of Wilson and the representatives of liberal and labour opinion 
rather than the willing instruments of Conservatism and plutocracy. 
But they were given only intermittent and half-hearted support by Mr* 
Lloyd George. 

There is small doubt, in the light of the facts related above, that Mr, 
Lloyd George threw in his lot with Conservatism and plutocracy largely 
because he was obsessed by fear and hatred of the Russian Revolution. 
As late as 1933 and 1934 he was begging the “National” Government to 
do nothing that might imperil the Nazi i^gime, for it was the bulwark 
against Bolshevism in Europe. 

M. Clemenceau was the almost ideal incarnation of the forces of Con¬ 
servatism and plutocracy. He is unforgettably portrayed by Mr. Keynes 
as he sat “throned ... on the brocade chair . . . with an impassive 
face of parchment, his grey gloves clasped in front of him . . . dry in 
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soul and empty of hope, very old and tired, but surveying the scene with 
a cynical and almost impish air. . . . 

“He felt about France what Pericles felt of Athens—unique value m 
her, nothing else mattering; but his theory of politics was Bismaick’s. 
He had one illusion—Fiance; and one disillusion—mankind, including 
Frenchmen, and his colleagues not least. His principles for the Peace 
can be expressed simply. In the first place, he was a foremost believer 
in the view of German psychology that the Geiman understands and 
can understand nothing but intimidation, that he is without generosity 
or remorse in negotiation, that there is no advantage he will not take 
of you, and no extent to which he will not demean himself for piofit, 
that he is without honour, pride, or mercy. Therefore you must never 
negotiate with a German or conciliate him; you must dictate to him. 
On no other terms will he respect you, or will you prevent him from 
cheating you. But it is doubtful how far he thought these character¬ 
istics peculiar to Germany, or whether his candid view of some other 
nations was fundamentally different. 

“His philosophy-had, therefore, no place for ‘sentimentality’ in 
international relations. Nations are real things, of whom you love one 
and feel for the rest indifference—or hatred. The glory of the nation 
you love is a desirable end—but generally to be obtained at your 
neighbour’s expense. The politics of power are inevitable, and there is 
nothing very new to learn about this war or the end it was fought for; 
England had destroyed, as in each preceding centuiy, a trade rival; a 
mighty chapter had been closed in the secular stiuggle between the 
glories of Germany and of Fi ance. Prudence required some measure of 
hp service to the ‘ideals’ of foolish Americans and hypocritical English¬ 
men ; but it would be stupid to believe that there is much room in the 
world, as it really is, for such affairs as the League of Nations, or any 
sense in the principle of self-determination except as an ingenious 
formula for rearranging the balance of power in one’s own interests.” 

The Old Tiger was genially frank about his beliefs. He complained 
humorously that whereas the good God had been content with Ten 
Commandments, Wilson had brought over Fouitccn. He used to tell 
Lord Cecil, “I like your League; I like it very much—but I don’t believe 
in it”. 

M. Clemcnceau’s belief in power politics and Imperialism was shared 
by a strong section of Conservative and big business opinion in the U.S. A., 
as well as by most of the members of the Allied Governments,,including 
the British Government. But in our case it was complicated, rather than 
weakened, by various forms of scruple and self-deception among certain 
members of the Government Just as French logic often consists, in the 
words of Cavour, in “turning obstinate when circumstances change”, so 
British contempt for logic often results in cherishing two incompatible 
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ideas simultaneously, one as a moral alibi and basis for speech and 
emotion, the other as a working belief and basis for action. It is this 
‘‘double-mindedness” which the Continental unduly simplifies when he 
calls it British hypocrisy.* But it must be admitted that its practical 
conseqfuences are often indistinguishable from those produced by 
hypocrisy, and that the transition from unconscious self-deception to 
deliberate duplicity is all too easy. 

What the Allied Governments actually did is plain enough. They 
prolonged the world war unnecessarily and waged a war against the 
Russian Revolution for exactly the same reason that they inflicted a 
punitive peace on Germany and threatened the German peoph* with dire 
penalties if they dared to carry out a social revolution. They exploited 
Wilson’s idealism skilfully to secure liberal and labour support for tl eir 
power politics and Imperialism They nevei dreamed of keeping faith 
with Wilson, let alone with the masses they were using as cannon fodder. 
They adopted Wilson’s policy of “no negotiations with imperial Germany, 
but only with a democratic Germany” as an ideal excuse for insisting on a 
military victory and a dictated peace. But it never entered their heads 
to treat a democratic Germany in any way differently from imperial 
Germany, for they believed only in power politics.. 

When all allowances have been made for the exasperation, short views 
and mistakes due to the frailties of human nature under the awful strain 
of war, there remains a factor of capital impoitance without which the 
gulf between what the peoples thought they weie fighting for and what 
theii Governments did in the war and at the Peace Conference cannot 
be fully understood. That factor was the fear and hatred of the pluto¬ 
cracy and of the capitalist political parties for the re\ olutionary unrest in 
the working class. 

In the last analysis the events of 1917-21 represent successive stages 
in a long, confused and complicated struggle to defend and reconsolidate 
the existing social order shaken by the war and the Russian Revolution. 
Tlie Governments began the world war under the pressure of their 
respective plutocracies, believing it was going to be like previous wars; 
they soon found it was turning into a world revolution. Towards the end 
the latter became in their eyes the chief enemy. They identified winning 
the war with defending the power and privileges of the plutocracy 
against the social danger arising out of the war. That was why a military 
victory became in their eyes an absolute necessity—it was the only anti¬ 
dote to revolution. A negotiated peace without victors or vanquished 
would have been fatal to the old order.f 

The actors in the drama were far from realising that this social motive 

* “Humbug” is a word that exists in no other language. 

■f That is the capital difference between the first and second world w'ars. 
For in this war a negotiated peace “without victory 01 vanquished” would 
mean a victory for the Axis, for Fascism, and for appeasement 
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was at the bottom of thefr minds. They were of course, also swayed hy 
other motives. But in the light of the knowledge we now possessjt seam 
cUmcuh to doubt that fear of their own working class and the desire to 
defend the existing social order against the menace of the Russian Rcvolu- 
lion was the largely unconscious “driving force behind the driving force 
of most of iheir sincerely held views on right and wrong, of their care for 
the “honour and vital interests” of their countries, of their conception of 
victory and of their ideas about peace and the future. 

It was the Russian, Austrian, and German working-class revolutions 
that ended the world war. It was the Russian Red Army and working- 
class resistance in the West that prevented the Allied Governments 
creating a Fascist Russia * which would have helped them to defeat Wilson 
utterly, to postpone the establishment of the League to the Greek Kalends, 
to carry out the secret treaties to the full and to support reaction in the 
defeated Central Powers. If the Allied Governments had had their way 
m Russia, Fascism would have swept the world in the hrst post-war slump 
instead of breaking out only in Italy, and having to reckon with the 
obstacle of the Soviet Union and the survival of democracy in the 
Western Powers when in the great slump plutocracy in Japan and 
Germany also turned to Fascism. 

'Fhe British Coalition Goveinment took a crucial part in the struggle 
against the working class and the Russian Revolution. It is fascinating 
to study in the light of the abundant information now available how 
British policy worked out in tcims of the psychology of the statesmen 
concerned. For thanks to the publication of secret documents, Memoirs, 
etc., we are now able to study our governing class in the last wai “with 
the lid off”, and to see how they react when faced with a challenge to 
the social order. Tiicre seem to have been three main stages (and of 
course innumerable variations and mixtures of these stages) in the 
spiritual evolution of our rulers • 

The first stage, what might be called ihcir natmal or normal condition, 
was charactciiscd by Plato’s “he in the soul”. By this we mean the 
unconscious identification of the class interests of the plutocracy with the 
vital interests of the nation, a class egotism so extreme as to be criminal. 
For great criminals are generally such egotists that they are genuinely 
incapable of icalising that other people can have rights which conflict 
with their own interests and believe that the only criterion of what is 
permissible is what they can “get away with”. That has always been the 
attitude of all governing classes and privileged minorities to the rest of 
the community. Power corrupts. Human nature being what it is, no 
body of men can be entrusted with unconti oiled power over their fellow- 
men, for they always abuse and exploit their privilege. Modern pluto- 

* The propaganda and programme of General Korniloff and his supporters 
foreshadowed the ideology and methods of Fascism with extraordinary faith¬ 
fulness. 
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cracy'is no exception to that rule, and its attitude to the working class is 
no different from what all history shows to be the typical attitude of 
ruling classes to any challenge from below.* 

Under the stress of such extraordinaiy (^ents as the world war and 
the Russian Revolution, and the resulting challenge to the social order, 
the “lie in the soul” of the propertied classes rose up into their conscious¬ 
ness in the form of the “he in the nund”—that is, ot tiie doubl«*-nrindedness 
to which we have referred. This leads to blindness to obvious tacts, 
credulity in swallowing fiction, wishful thinking, sophr^ine^, ovasicn* 
quibbles, half and quarter truths, cveiv form of sf If-dcception, humbug 
and variation on the gentle art t>f \upjusHO veri rf (jg^estio saying 
one thing and doing another. Those who have reached this ‘^tage cannot 
fairly be accused of deliberate untruthfulness. But tliey do not let tl.e 
left lobe of their brain know what the right doetli. Their Freudian censors 
have become class-conscious and abnormally active in the interests of 
property, with the result that obvious facts are literally ^^unthinkable” and 
the void is filled with fantasies, self-nghteousness, and wish-fulfilments. 

The third stage, when the situation becomes critical and the forces of 
labour are too vigorous to be coerced (for at every stage the readiness to 
resort to coercion is a constant factor, held in check only by prudence), 
is “the lie in the throat”—that is, the lie direct, frigid and calculated, plain 
perjury, clear-eyed betiayal. It is only when there is really no other way 
of defeating the enemy, cither class or national, that a British statesman 
or diplomat will lesort to this extreme measure. But few statesmen or 
diplomatsf hesitate to “piefer honour to truth”, as did Lord Salisbury, in 
the words of his biographer, when a real emergency arrives and no other 
means will serve. If they ever stopped to think about it, they might echo 
Gavour’s reflection,“What scoundrels we should be if we did for ourselves 
what we do for our country”.J And of course the “honour and vital 
interest” of their country arc indistinguishable in their minds from the 
interests of their class. But for the most part they do not stop to think. 
They cannot in their own estimation be liars, because they take a prag¬ 
matic view of truth, and they cannot be wu'ong, for their criterion of right 
is what they can get away with. If they fail they are unfortunate, not 

* Cf. Thomas Hill Green, Principles of Political Obligation : “Patriotism, in that 
special mihtaiy sense in which it is distinguished fioin public spnit, is not the 
temper of the citizen dealing with fellow-citizrns, or wath men who are tlicm- 
selves citizens m their several States, but that of ihe follower of the feudal chief, 
or of the member of a privileged class conscious of a power, lesting ultimateh 
on force, over an inferior population, or of a nation holding empire over other 
nations.’* 

t Diplomats, according to the classic definition, aic “men who lie abroad for 
their country”. 

A Foreign Office official is only a diplomat at home 

t Or, as the Reform Bill Loid Grey wrote to Princess Lieven, “I am a great 
lover of morality, public and private, but the intercourse of nations cannot be 
stiictly regulated by that rule”. 
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immoial. They will always play the game—but when they arc in danger 
of losing they will change the rules. 

Politicians who identify the capitalist social order with civilisation are 
just as much power-politicians in the defence of their class interests 
against the workers of their own country as they are in defence of national 
interests against other countries. For in their minds class interests and 
national interests are one, and Workers who threaten the former are as 
much “traitors” and outside the pale of the nation as foreigners who 
threaten the latter. In power-politics there is neither honour, justice, 
mercy nor truth, but only force and fraud. The only thing that counts 
is resistance. 

With all this it must be realised that our capitalist statesmen are mostly 
honourable gentlemen in private life, who act in public life from a sincere 
sense of duty and devotion to their conception of the highest interests 
of the State. This is true, and an important truth. But it docs not alter 
the fact that as power-politicians defending their class-interests against 
the threat of social revolution they will go to almost unbelievable lengths 
of cruelty and fraud, and display an almost incredible tenacity of pur¬ 
pose. As abundantly proved m this and the preceding chapter, it was in 
this cause that they shed torrents of blood, showed bewildering ingenuity 
and unscrupulousness in deceiving Wilson and the workers, prolonged 
the war, jeopardised our victory, and inflicted an infinitude of suffering 
on their own peoples and on the peoples of Russia. 

The chief differences between the situation during the years of appease¬ 
ment that ushered in the second world wai and the situation at the end 
of the first world war was that (kuiscrvatism and plutocracy m 1917-21 
were fighting a rearguard action against the revolutionary and progres¬ 
sive forces emanating from the great war and the Russian Revolution. 
At home it was necessary to make at least verbal concessions and sweep¬ 
ing promises to labour—“homes for heroes”, “reconstruction”, national¬ 
isation of mines and railways, an end to profiteering from the manufacture 
ot arms, and much else. The Labour Party grew lapidly. Abroad the 
chief concessions wrung from Conservatism and plutocracy by the fear 
of revolution were the establishment of the League and the abandon¬ 
ment of the attempt to crush the Russian Revolution. 

In the years of appeasement plutociacy and Conservatism were on the 
offensive, under the impulse of the reactionary forces coming from the 
gieat slump and the Fascist counter-revolutions. The first casualties 
were the League and the lengthening list of victims of aggression. At 
home the National Government was pressing the workers to accept 
worsening hours and conditions of labour, and ultimately industrial 
and military conscription. Abroad its policy was directed to agreements 
with the Fascist Powers giving the latter a free hand against the working 
class, democracy, anti-Fascist and anti-colonial peoples in Europe, Asia 
and Africa, and particularly against the U.S.S.R. 
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After the last war the Biitish Coalition GovAnment, although not 
reactionary as the French, was a far more potent influence on the side of 
Imperialism and intervention m Russia. During the years of appease¬ 
ment the policy of the National Government, although the latter was fai 
less cxtieme than the Fascist regimes^ was a greater factor than their own 
efforts m enabling them to become a menace lo world peace, and so 
in promoting the drift to world war. 

The concessions wrung from Conservatism and fihitociary at the end 
of the last war w'cre the first steps to peace The olTensive of Con¬ 
servatism and plutocracy during the years of appeasement and National 
Government impelled the world along the load to th^' second woild \\ar. 


CIIAIM ER V 

THE ASSUMPTIONS OF THE COVENANT 
The OROANisAnoN and Functions ot ihe League 

The League of Nations m its final foim was a loose association of 
States. Any fully self-governing State, Dominion or colony could become 
a member, if admitted by a two-thirds majority of the Assembly All 
the Allies and the neutrals * were invited to be original members, 
mentioned as such in the annex to the Covenant. 

All decisions, with few and unimportant exceptions, such as inatteis 
of procedure, had to be taken unanimously. Except m counting the votes 
for a leport of the Council undei Aiticlc XV of the Covenant, this 
unanimity included the parties to a dispute. 

The biisic organisations in the League weie the Assembly and Council. 
Both were conferences of Government delegates. In the Assembly all 
the Members of the i.eague were represented on an equal footing, each 
with one vote. In the Council the Great Powers weie peimanently 
represented, and the Assembly elected a contingent of other mcmbei s 
of the League from time to time. These two political conferences were 
given identical powers under the Covenant to concern themselves with 
any matter within the competence of the League or affecting the peace 
of the world. In addition the Assembly was responsible for the League's 
budget, and for admitting new members, whereas the chief function 
of the Council was to settle disputes and deal with disturbances to the 
peace. The Great Powers at first wanted none but themselves repre¬ 
sented in the Council, and accepted a contingent of elected small Powers 
only when the latter’s representatives in the League of Nations Gom- 

* Except Mexico, which was ignored because President Wilson, under the 
pressure of American big business, was half-intervening there at the time. 
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mission bluntly said they would refuse to become Members of the 
League unless they too were represented on the Council. The Assembly 
was regarded as a somewhat shadowy body, which was not expected to 
meet often or to do much. A Foreign Office memorandum quoted by 
Professor Zimmcrn in his book on the League mentioned above shows 
that it was clearly realised by the authors of the Covenant that the 
Assembly and Council were a development of what had existed in 
embryonic form in the Concert of Europe. 

One Article in the Covenant provided in brief and vague terms for 
co-operation m matters of common concern, such as economic and 
financial questions, tianspoit and communications, public health, con¬ 
trol of the traffic in narcotics, social and labour questions. This and 
the LL.O. were all that was left ol the proposals of some libeials and of the 
labour movement to give the League wide powers in connection with 
organising the economic and social life of the world. The technical 
organisations that sprang from this Article were originally intended 
to absorb the public ijnternational unions that existed before the war, 
just as the International Labour Office did in fact absorb the old 
International Association for Labour Legislation. 

All these bodies were served by a Secretariat, or international civil 
service. This was partly the result of the experience of the war and 
partly modelled on the practice of the pre-w^ar public international 
unions. 

Article XIV of the Covenant pledged the Members of the League to 
establish a Peimancnt Couit of International Justi< c. This, which was 
done largely at the instigation of the neutrals, was intended to complete 
the work which had been begun at the Second Plague Conference 

('907)- 

The League was given certain special functions in the Peace Treaties 
in connection with settling disputes arising out of the Peace Settlement, 
questions of railway and waterway transit, the duty of supervising the 
relations between Poland and Germany in the Free City of Danzig 
and a measure of responsibility for the treatment of ethnic, racial and 
religious minorities in the new' States formed as a result of the war. 
For these States wcie induced to accept treaties by which they recognised 
an international obligation to give their minorities equality of treatment 
vvitli all other citizens and the right of such minorities to appeal to 
members of the Council, as well as the right of the Council to concern 
itself with such issues and to refer them to the Court for a decision on 
whether or not the provisions of the minorities treaties were being 
observed. These limited functions were ail that was left of General 
Smuts’ sweeping proposals for the League to take the place left vacant 
in Central Europe by the destruction of the great empires that held in 
bondage the nations that had now become independent States. The 
temporary function of governing the Saar Basin until the population 
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should settle their future fifteen years later was also given to the Lcagiic. 
Lastly, the colonies taken from Germany and the territories of the 
Turkish Empire, divided up so far as possible in accordance with the 
secret treaties, were put under the so-called mandate system, by which 
the Allies that had entered into possession of these territories undertook 
to govern them according to certain principles and to report on their 
administration to an Advisory Committee of the League Council. 
Dominion objections based on the desire for straightforward annexation 
nearly defeated the mandate system at the outset. 

The general obligations of the Covenant provided that the Members 
of the League should all ^ncct from time to time in tlic A^^cmbly and 
should co-opeiate on matters of common conc(Tn. The Council also 
was to meet regularly. In Article VIII the Members of the League undc^ 
took to reduce their armaments, on the advic<’ of the Council, to the lowest 
limits consistent with national safety and the execution of international 
obligations, as well as to put an end to the c\iLs of private manufacture 
of armaments. This and Clcmcnccau’s letter to <hc German delegation 
promising that the disarmament of the Central Powers would in due 
course be followed by that of the Allies were all that was left of the far - 
reaching demands of the liberals at the Peace Confeiencc for all-round 
disarmament and the nationalisation of the arms industry. 

The Covenant bound the Members of the T.eague not to resort to 
war and to sifbmit all their disputes to some form of pacific settlement. 
Either party might summon the othei before the Council, or both 
parties might agree to arbitration. If a State resorted to war against a 
Member of the League while the mattei at issue was being considoicd 
by the Council or an arbitral tribunal, oi against a State which had 
accepted the unanimous (excluding the parties) report of the Council 
or an arbitral award, all the Members of the League were bound 
immediately to sever all economic and personal relations with the 
aggressor, and might if they saw fit take military or naval action on the 
advice of the Council. They also bound themselves under Article X 
of the Covenant to respect and to preserve against external aggression 
the territorial integrity and political independence of any Member of 
the League. 

Under Article XI any Member of the League might call the Council’s 
attention to a circumstance affecting the good relations between States, 
and it was the duty of the League to take any action that it deemed 
wise and effectual to safeguard the peace of nations. 

Under Article XIX the Assembly was to advise 

“The reconsideration by Members of the League of treaties which 
have become inapplicable and the consideration of international 
conditions whose continuance might endanger the peace of the 
world.” 
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The Looseness of the Covenant 

This was a comprehensive but vague system for consultation, co¬ 
operation and preserving the peace. It was so loose that it could hardly 
be called a form of world government, although, as we have seen, it was 
intended to be precisely that. 

How loose the Covenant was is made clear by the following quotation 
fr.)m Temperley 

“The decision (see Aiticle XVI), whether any of the engagements 
under Articles XII, XIII oi XV had m fact been broken, was not 
entrusted to the Council under the Covenant, but was left to the 
individual judgment of members, each of whom undertook thereupon 
to break off lelations with the Covenant-breaker . . . The less 
important light of declaring a defaulting State to be no longer a 
Member of the League is entiustcd to the Council by the last para¬ 
graph of Article XVI. Except lor this last case, the Council and 
* Assembly have no right of deciding ^vhcther Membeis of the League 
have or have not fulfilled their obligations, as President Wilson was at 
groat pains to explain to the Senate. . . . 

“No more has been put in the Covenant than what appeared 
the necessary minimum to give the I.eague a fair start; its future lines 
of development arc Iclt to itself” (T., VI, 4G0). 

The view that the Covenant contains no more than the bare minimum 
of obligations necessary th loim a collectvc system at all was stressed 
by no less an authoiity than the Sccrclaiy-t ieneral of the League so 
late as Januaiy i, 1938, when m a broadcast address he icpeated the 
statement he made in a speech to a group of M.Ps. at the House of 
Commons on December 11, 1933 * 

“If I lay stress on the Covenant, it is not only because the Council 
and the Assembly have put upon my shoulders a heavy respoasibility 
icspecting it, but because I am profoundly convinced that m its 
general structuie it represents the minimum number of obligations 
without which no League and no ellective international co-operation 
could exist. . ” 

This ‘‘necessary minimum”, it may be observed, was arrived at not by 
reference to any principle or standard, but simply as the outcome of the 
stiuggle between Right and Left at the Peace Conference. The obliga¬ 
tions of the Covenant merely registered the point beyond which pluto¬ 
cracy and conservatism refused to make any more concessions to the 
liberals at the Peace Conference, and the liberals acquiesced rather than 
take the risk of a break that would align them with the revolutionaries. * 
It is easy today to see that the framers of the Covenant were more 
successful in avoiding the Scylla of a “ super-State”, than the Charybdis 
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of a mere talking-shop where nothing could be done because all decisions 
had to be unanimous and all obligations were self-interpreted, and 
because there were no obligations and machinery to weave a net\^orb 
of common social and economic interests binding nations into an 
“organic” international community that they felt they had a vital stake 
in preserving. It was a fact (given the unwillingiir ss of the liberals to 
join forces with the revolutionary left) that the Covenant was all that 
could be got at the Peace Conference. Rut it was a compl^'tc noa sequitur 
to deduce from this fact that the Covenant was good enough to consti¬ 
tute the basis for what General Smuts railed “a League oi Nations that 
will be real, practical, effective as a system of world government”. If 
It had been, that would have been a ])urely foituuous pic'^'c of good 
fortune. Events have piovcd that in faet it wa*' not.* 

But it is important to realise that the ].<Mgue was tlie first slop fiom 
international anarchy and power politics towards woild government. 
As the Secretary-General of the League put it ni his December 1933 
speech already quoted * 

“Whatever may be the details of the constitution of the League 
or of the tasks which it has to perform, the really essential thing 
about It is that it represents the first and only piactical measure 
which has been taken by the human lacc as a step towards establish¬ 
ing the rule of law in the relations between countues. It has long been 
realised that such a step is the necessary and logical development 
of advancing civilisation, but the difficulties arc such that it needed 
the huge pressure of the war to induce the nations of the world 10 
accept a written instrument governing the moie important aspects 
of their relations with one another. . . . 

“It is true that the United Kingdom, and to some extent the 
British Empire, have a constitutional existence without a wntten 
constitution. But this is a unique phenomenon w^hich could not 
possibly be repeated anywhere else, least of all in the relations between 
the sixty or so sovereign States which make up the international 
world.” 

'Phe historic importance of founding the League was that it re¬ 
presented the well-nigh unanimous recognition by civilised States that 
international anarchy and power-politics had become too murderously 

* But die-hards of the Covenant, like Lord Cecil and Mi. P. J Noel-Baker, 
M.P., were still stoutly telling the faithful at the League of Nations Union 
(General Council in December 1943 that the Covenant was an “inspired docu¬ 
ment”, that there was nothing wrong or inadequate m its pi ovisions, and that the 
League “almost succeeded” in preserving peace. The reason the League just fell 
short of complete success, they explained, was merely that Governments were 
unwilling to carry out their treaty obligations. Their attitude is interesting as a 
fossil survival of a long-extinct species, a ghostly caricature, defying time and 
reality, of the Peace Conference liberals of all parties. 
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inefficient to be any longer tolerable and that the adventure of world 
government must be attempted. The fact that the League was intended 
as an attempt at world government is far more important than its 
relative success or failure in that capacity. For it is the first time in the 
history of the world that the attempt has been made, and the fact that 
It was made mai ks a new stage in the evolution of humanity. 

General Smuts, in a broadcast address from the League of Nations 
wireless station on New Yeai’s Eve of 1938, said: 

“The Covenant marks the furthest point yet reached in our progress 
towards a co-operative peaceful human society. That is its greatness, 
that is also its weakness. But thcie is no going back. The light once 
seen should never sink below our human hoiizon again. That would 
be a betrayal of those who died in the great war, a sacrifice of the 
generations yet unborn. That should be an unthinkable surrender.*’ 

Bcaiing in mind the general character and fundamental purpose of 
the League, let us now examine the assumptions on which the framers 
of the Covenant built mankind's first attempt at world government. 
These assumptions were as foUow's 


The Four Assumptions 

First that those parts of the Peace Settlement which were too bad 
to be workable would gradually disappear because they were either 
temporary in character or could be revised and ultimately abolished 
through the use of the machinery provided for that purpose, in particular 
Aiticlc XIX of the Covenant. 

Secondly, they assumed that the League w’ould shortly include every 
important countiy in the world. 

Neither of these assumptions was unreasonable in the circumstances 
of 1919. Nor was the thiid assumption unreasonable, that the victory of 
the democratic Powers in what they regarded as their ideological 
conflict with militarism meant, as General Smuts so strikingly put it 
in his pamphlet, that: 

“The old institutions on which imperialism and autocracy flourished 

lie crumbled in the dust; a great wave of advanced Democracy is 

sweeping blindly over Europe”. 

President Wilson voiced the same thought when he said that the 
purpose of the Allies and of the League they had founded was to “make 
the world safe for democracy”. As a logical corollary of this view he 
wished to make democracy a condition for membership of the League. 

The more the records arc studied, the clearer it becomes that the 
belief in the intimate and inseparable relation between democracy and 
the stmeture and purpose of the League was a fundamental part of the 
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assumptions of the authors of the Covenant. They knew quite well that 
the Covenant made only small formal encroachments on sovereignty. 
What they relied on to make the future of the world different from its 
grim past was that in the Covenant the States Members of the League 
had pledged themselves to a code of conduct which was the ver/ opposite 
of power-pohtics. They thought that the war had caused a moial 
revolution and that in Wilson’s phrase: 

‘‘Nations must in the future be governed b> the snme high code 
of honour that we demand of individuals”. 

Or, as Colonel House put it: 

“The agreement or promise of a power siiall be inviolaic” 

As late as 1933 Lord Cecil admitted that the League could succeed in 
pieventing war 

“Only if its powerful members have asinceie will to make it operate”, t 

This was undoubtedly the view on which the Covenant was founded, 
as the contemporary records show. Foi instance, Tcmpeiley says that the 
object of the League is 

“to secure agreement, not to enforce decisions; to help what is good 
in nations to asseit itself, not to compel the nations to be good. It is a 
league of nations, not a world state. In other words, it depends on 
public opinion in the several countries 

“There is no body entitled to inter pret the Covenant, cTr to pro¬ 
nounce as to what is, 'or is not, consistent with it. This omission 
would be indefensible if the Covenant were a body of legal obligations, 
like a national constitution; it is intelligible if we look on it as a state¬ 
ment of principles by which the signatories express their intention 
of being guided. The agreement of today must be repeated and 
consummated in the future. That is the spirit of the League. It is 
to be a league of free, not of fettered nations” (T., VI, p. 450). 

Mr. P. J. Noel Baker, M.P., who was a member of ilic British Delegation 
throughout the proceedings of the League of Nations Commission of the 
Peace Conference, and is recognised as an authority on everything 
connected with the League, has this to say on the subject: 

“The Covenant which was made at Pans was founded, as has 
just been said, on the basis of the national sovereignty of its Members. 
Its purpose was the creation of a system of political institutions in 
which those Members could co-operate fi eely m the conduct of their 
common affairs. In the constitution which the Covenant lays down 

* These two quotations are taken from pp. 79-80 of Reactionary England, b> 
H. R. Greaves. j The Intelligent Man's Way to Prevent War, p. 305. 
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for these institutions, the jiumiple of frectiom and elasticity, urged 
from first to last by the Aniflo-Saxon delegates, prevailed against 
thp ctnVfpr Ifpal and consntutionaJ conceptions of some continental 
Member^ of the Commission. The result is that the Covenant, having 
c“ the insututions, leaves to the 

thr fullest liberty to work oaf untrammelled by detailed institutional 
rulcb, the development of the machinery they use. 

“ft would not be true to say that there are no rules laid down for the 
guidance of the statesmen of the League. There aie some; but they 
v/ere reduced to the very minimum which the Paris Commission 
thought essential to enable the institutions of the League to function. 
Within these rules, the purpose of the Covenant is to eliminate from 
international affairs the factor of physical force and the consequences 
to which a reliance on physical force inevitably leads. It leaves free, 
within the political institutions which it created, a field for the 
operation in the affairs of nations of those political forces—public 
opinion, the consciousness of the supreme interest of the community 
as a whole, the desire for organised justice—which dominate in the 
domestic affairs of civilised peoples’* (“The Making of the Covenant”; 
p. 67 of Vol. II of Les Ofigines et UCEiivre de la Societi des Nations^ 
published by the Rask>Oerstcd Foundation). 


When the final text of the C’ovenant was published in Gieat Britain 
it was accompanied by a semi-official commentary, from which the 
following IS an extract: 

“The document that has emeiged from these discussions is not 
the Constitution of a super-State, but, as its title explains, a solemn 
agreement between sovereign States, which consent to limit their 
complete freedom of action on certain points for the greater good of 
themselves and the world at large. Recognising that one generation 
cannot hope to bind its successors by written words, the Commission 
has worked throughout on the assumption that the League must 
continue to depend on the free consent, in the last resort, of its com¬ 
ponent States; this assumption is evident in nearly every article of the 
Covenant, of which the ultimate and most effective sanction must be 
the public opinion ol the civilised world. If the nations of the future are 
m the mam selfish, grasping and warlike, no instrument or machinery 
will restrain them It is only possible to establish an organisation 
which may make peaceful co-operation easy and hence customary, 
and to trust in the influence of custom to mould opinion. 

“But while acceptance of the political f^cts of the present has been 
one of the principles on which the Commission has worked, it has 
sought to create a framework which should make possible and en¬ 
courage an indefinite development in accordance with the ideas of 
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the future. If it has been chary of prescribing what the League shall 
do, it has been no less chary of presenbine vvhat it shall not do. A 
number of amendments laying down the methods by which the Lec-guc 
should work, or the action it should tako in c<rtain events and 
tending to greater precision generally, nave be* u deliberately le- 
jeeted, not because the Commission was no) ai sympathy with the 
proposals, but because it was thought better to ieav* the hand, of ln< 
Statesmen of the luturc as free as possible, and lo allov' dr.e L ague, as 
a living organism, to discover its own best lineb o\ ch.velopment” 
(pp. 226—7 of The League of Nations Starts^ Macmill m &, Co , 1^20). 

In the light of these eye-witness quotations n is peifei tly clear on what 
principles and assumptions thf‘ Covenant \vas framed and how funda¬ 
mental was the belief that political democracy would continue to flourish. 
For reliance on the working of a free public opinion and emphasis on 
persuasion, discussion, agreement postulate the existence of democracy. 

But this third assumption in its turn took it for granted that political 
demociacy would continue to prevail m the world on the economic and 
social basts of a smoothly working capitalism This last belief, the belief in the 
stability of the social order, although in fact it constitutes the Tourth 
and fundamental assumption on which the League was founded, was so 
deeply rooted in the minds of the authois of the Covenant as to be 
unconscious. It was the mental conditioning on which all their other 
assumptions, and indeed their whole outlook, rested, rather than a distinct 
and consciously realised assumption. 

Conclusion 

It is important to understand both the strength and the weakness of 
the liberal view Its strength lay in the fact that it was not unreasonable 
to suppose in 1919 that democracy w'ould become the prevailing system 
of government in the world, that the advance begun in the nineteenth 
century and accelerated by the war would be completed in the years to 
come. Demociacy meant a free public opinion. The war had engendered 
a passionate longing for peace and a great volume of opinion that believed 
that the new code of international conduct to which the Governments 
had pledged themselves in the Covenant was the only way to prevent 
the recurrence of a more teirible world war. That feeling would last 
long enough and be strong enough to bend Governments and diplomatic 
services to its will, to clothe with the flesh and blood of institutions 
and to breathe life into the new obligations that had been born on 
paper. 

In this way, gradually but quickly enough to retain and increase the 
Peace Conference lead over the forces that make for war, a new tradition 
would grow, a world loyalty operating through the free public opinions 
of the democracies, to make a reality of man’s first attempt at world 
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government. At every cineigency, or at least in a sufficient number of 
emergencies to make the League’s successes outweigh its failures, there 
would be an effective majority of States in the world in which an effective 
majority of public opinion would feel it a matter of national honour and 
vital iiitcicsts to make the League work—and would feel it strongly 
enough to compel the Governments to live up to their treaty obligations. 
Thus the League would slowly become universal, revise the peace 
treaties, achieve disarmament, and organise world peace. 

That was the theory. It was, it will be seen, part and parcel of the 
liberal faith in democracy, in good will and reason. That was a noble, 
intelligent, and m its essentials a true faith. Its weakness m 1919 was that 
it over-esumated the extent to which demociacy already existed, or could 
exist in our present economic system. Liberals could not see that capital¬ 
ism as an economic system made democracy as a political system largely 
a sham, because it weighted the political scales heavily in favour of the 
rich. They would not admit that the plutocracy used its economic 
power to pull political strings that ultimately controlled Govern¬ 
ments, and made them act in its class interest against the interests 
of the great majority of the community. They did not see that the 
political stronghold of the plutocracy w'as defence and foreign and 
Imperial affairs, where democracy had scarcely begun to make itself 
felt. Nor did they realise how dependent for survival plutocracy had 
become on war preparations, power politics and Imperialism and on the 
political atmosphere they generate 

Because in the eyes of hberals the social and economic foundations 
of society were part of the order of natuic and impossible to change 
by the act of man, they met the Russian Revolution and the social 
unrest in the working-class with incomprehension and fear. This, as we 
have seen, was m the last analysis the chief reason for their being so 
readily gulled by conservatism and plutocracy, and for their acquiescing 
in the unnecessaiy prolongation of the war, Russian intervention, the 
harshness of the Peace Treaties and the weakness of the League. The 
liberals could not play the trump card of a break with the forces of 
conservatism and plutocracy, because that would have obliged them to 
take the side of the forces emanating from the Russian Revolution. 
Therefore, as they would not break, they felt they had to yield—and 
consoled themselves by making an objective virtue of their subjective 
necessity. 

The Peace Conference liberals, therefore, in deference to the ob¬ 
duracy of conservatism and plutocracy, agreed to a very low minimum 
of obligations in the Covenant. By way of ‘^compensation” they con¬ 
structed out of this shadowy document a theory about the virtues of 
“elasticity”, which was, to say the least, optimistic, and read into the 
Covenant powers to revise the Peace Settlement and to reshape the life 
of the world which were an over-estimate. They took comfort in believ- 
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ing in a brilliant future for the moral forces that they were uneasily 
aware had been badly defeated at the Peace Conference* 

The exaggeratedly optimistic and friendly view taken by 1919 liberals 
of the Peace Settlement and the potentialities of the League was the 
psychological compensation for their exaggerated pessimism and hos¬ 
tility towards the Russian Revolution and the extreme Left, The latter, 
it must be added, was for the most part in those days politically in¬ 
experienced, morally arrogant, narrow-minded, dogmatic and fierce, 
and regarded liberals and model ate labour with bitter hostility. But 
viewed historically, as we can now afford to, the extremists were mostly 
right in trusting all that the Russian Revolution stood for internation¬ 
ally and in wholly distrusting Conservatism and plutocracy. Whereas 
liberals and moderate labour weie fai too tiustfui towards the lattci 
and mistrustful towards the former. They believed they were on the side 
of the masses against the classes, but they werv in fac t more afraid of the 
many poor than of the few rich—and so in the last analysis they came 
down on the side of “national unity” with the latter agaiixst the former 
What is the conclusion to be drawm? That, it may be suggested, drawn 
by General Smuts in the January ist, 193O, broadcast already quoted: 

“It is true that the Covenant is a vision but not that it is visionaly. 
It is the truest, most realist vision yet seen in the affairs of the world, 
and simply carries into world affairs that outlook of a liberal demo¬ 
cratic society which is one of the gieat achievements of our human 
advaVice Perhaps that is the ical reason why the new dictators 
object to it. Suicly the concept of a world society settling its affairs, 
not by force of war, but by common consultation and in co-oper- 
ation, is essentially sound. The Covenant simply carries a step 
further the process by which the State has already succeeded in 
suppressing private feuds and public violence and has substituted 
peaceful parliamentary action for both.” 

The fate of what the League stood for—that is, world government— 
and the fate of democracy are ultimately inseparable, and the fate 
of both is inseparable from the future of social justice and world peace. 
These things were recognised at the Peace Conference, and they remain 
true today. To act on this truth has once again become tragically urgent. 
Bat this time we should learn the lesson of the failure of the last 
attempt. 

The League was founded by liberals with the help of labour in order 
to. make the world safe for democracy, because they understood, after 
the awful lesson of the world war, that power-politics and international 
anarchy breed war, and that if civilisation does not end war, war will end 
civilisation. Today we can see that they were not bold enough in laying 
the economic foundations of world government, by paying heed to their 
own maxim that peace could endure only if based on social justice. 
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We know now too the main reason for this failuie—the resistance of 
conservatism and plutocracy. But it would be worse than useless to 
employ this knowledge in order to blame the shortcomings of the 
pioneers of world government, who, whatever their failures, did have the 
historic courage to take the hist step 

It is for our generation to learn from the faults of our predecessors 
how to take the next step, how to make a ncw^ start with the idea of world 
government. In doing so we must not under-estimate the magnitude of 
what was actually achieved at the Pans Peace Conference, nor overlook 
how valuable the experience of the Lcagu(i can be as the starting-point 
for a new attempt to build up a world goveinmcnt capable of maintain¬ 
ing peace and of making the world safe for democracy. But we must 
learn the lesson that was not learned by most progressives at the Peace 
Conference, and which has still not been adequately learned, the lesson 
to which the late Arthur Henderson, one of our most successful Foreign 
Secretaries and winner of the Nobel Peace Prize, drew attention in the 
following memorable words: 

“Many years of work in the cause of peace, culminating in two 
and a quarter years as Foreign Secretary and three years as President 
of the Disarmament Conference, have convinced me that the roots 
of war lie deep in the private profit-making system of production. 
A Government that is to nuikc peace must be stiong enough to grasp 
and hold the keys to economic power. It must have the whip-hand over 
the arms industry and the banks, and must control the whole economic 
life of the country and base it on the common good instead of private 
profit as the dominant motive Idiose who do not face the necessity 
for breaking the vested interests that blindly push Governments into 
war in their scramble for piofits arc only playing with the problem 
of peace.*** 

Light is cast on the strength and weakness of the liberal view in 1919 
of the world’s future, and on much of what has since happened, by 
Mr. A. G. Tansley’s The J^ew Psychology and its Relation to Life. In this 
book, which first appeared in 1920, the author says he is endeavouring 
to present the educated la> reader with “an attempted synthesis, 
necessarily crude and incomplete in the piescnt state of knowledge, 
of the biological and psychoanalytic views of the human mind, and to 
indicate the position of the higher human intcicsts and efforts in such a 
synthesis.*’! 

Discussing the League of Nations, Mr. Tanslcy points out that it cannot 
become a reality until there is a living sense of international solidarity, 
of human brotherhood. This is the essential psychological basis without 
which a world federation is not possible. But 
* Labour's Way to Peace, pp. 108-9 

t P. 6 of the 6th impression, revised and enlarged, 1922 
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“Before there can exist an international life which has any reality, 
and particularly before it can correspond with a sense of world 
solidarity in the minds of the common people, and thus create a com¬ 
plex of the world herd which alone can give solid support to inter¬ 
national organisation, a very long road will have to be traversed. 
When disappointment was expressed because an effective League of 
Nations could not be brought into existence in the coui^^e of a few 
months, it was forgotten that we are dealing with the whole of the 
last stage of social evolution—a tremendous affair which, t\en with 
the increased i ate of development wc may fairly cxpc< t, cannot possibly 
be consummated m a few months or in a few years , . 

“The notion that a living, effective world federation can be manu¬ 
factured to order is a good example of that unpractical idealism 
which imagines that a scheme of such magnitude can be realised 
at once, because it is an admirable ideal scheme. The cognitive 
faculty and the faculty of forming ideals arc constantly envisaging 
solutions of practical problems which arc not fipe for solution, and thus 
running far ahead of reality. There is confusion between what can 
be brought about by unimpeachable logical schemes, and what 
can only be done by the slow and laboiious process of detailed evolu¬ 
tion and integration in the human mind. In this case what must be 
attained is a harmony between the organisation of herd instinct in the 
national and partial herd form with a new organisation of universal 
herd instinct, the process of which has hardly more than begun, even 
though the desire for its consummation may exist in the hearts of 
millions.”* 

Turning to a discussion of “partial herds and the universal hcid” 
(Clhapter XXI), Mr. Tansley points out that hitherto the nation is the 
nearest to a “universal herd”, since there is no sense of human brother¬ 
hood strong enough to warrant talking of a “world herd”. But within the 
nations there are many partial herds, in particular ; 

“The stratified classes of society within the old and complex nations 
like those of Western Europe. Some of these show the characteristics 
of the partial herd in a marked degree. An old aristocracy forms 
one such well-marked partial herd. ... In modern times the old 
aristocracy has more and more begun to feel the threat not only to 
its power, but to its very existence, involved in the rising strength 
of the proletariat. The passing of political power to the middle classes 
scarcely threatened seriously the prestige and influence of the 
aristocracy. The middle classes had some interests in common with 
the aristocracy, and in any case were too comfortable, too loosely 

* Cf. Graham Wallas, “The consciousness of a common purpose in mankind, 
or even the acknowledgement that such a common purpose is possible, would 
alter the face of world-politics at once”. 
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knit and too snobbish to aspire to usurp thejr power. But with the 
further transference of power to the proletariat, which is now complete, 
the aristocrats are actually threatened with a deadly menace. The 
process of modern social evolution has been too much for them, 
and they are, in fact, a decadent herd with no adequate weapons 
of self-defence. Another partial herd in the upper range of the social 
bcalc is formed by the plutocrats, primarily the successful merchants, 
business men, financiers and speculators. Diverse as arc the qualities 
of this heterogeneous class, they arc held together by the possession 
of money and the power which money brings. With the progress of 
industrialism the limits between this class and the old aristocracy 
have become more and more blurred. The creation of peers from 
among the ranks of men who have become rich, intermarriage, and the 
turning of some of the old aristocrats to commerce or speculation has 
tended to weld the two classes together and to make one class only, 
characterised by the possession of wealth. This process, though not quite 
complete, has advanced a long way, and the class thus created is very 
far from decadent. Its interests also are very seriously threatened by 
the rise in the power and organisation of the proletariat. W’hat the 
result of the inevitable conflict may be, remains to be seen; the next 
few years, of course, are ciitical for the development of social 
organisation. 

“The middle classes form, as has been said, too loosely knit a 
herd to have any gieat significance. It is doubtful, indeed, if they 
can properly be called a herd at all. It is possible that a very serious 
direct threat to their interests also may weld them together into an 
effective organisation. Attempts in this direction are already being 
made, but it is doubtful if they will meet with any considerable measure 
of success, because the factors making for class consciousness (partial 
herd consciousness) are relatively weak. The circunostances and tastes 
are too diverse. They are too unimaginative as a whole, and they 
cannot, like the proletariat, enlist in their cause the unselfish devotion 
of men and women who arc stung by an abiding sense of injustice, 
inequality, and miserable conditions of life, and are inspired by the 
ideal of a fair and rational social organisation. Still, many members of 
the middle classes have suffered a great deal during the war, and if 
they continue to suffer they may show an unexpected power of con¬ 
solidation in defence of their interests—they may become really 
integrated as a partial herd.*. . . 

“Finally, we have the great partial herd of the proletariat itself, 
whose ‘class consciousness’ has increased so enormously, and is still 

* The great slump—m Italy the first post-war slump—and other alarming 
social developments have since this was written given the necessary impulse 
to middle-class herd insunct. In its militant state this herd instinct expresses 
itself in the orgamsational form of Fascist movements. 
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ncrcasing with every step in the direction of better education, improved 
means of inter-communication and more clearly realised demands 
upon society at large. Trade unionism, of course, has been the most 
potent instrument in this development, which took place at first on 
occupational lines, creating a number of highly and deliberately 
organised partial herds. Lately these have reached out in different 
ways so as to embrace the whole, or nearly the whole, of the wage- 
earners of the country; and although this universal proletarian 
organisation is not yet complete, it is rapidly becoming so And at 
the present time the proletariat is certainly the most intensely class 
conscious of all the social classes; and this, apart from its preponderat¬ 
ing numbers, means that it is much the most powerful and important 
of all existing partial herds—potentially at least, for it has, of course, 
by no means reached the zenith of its political power. 

*‘So powerful, indeed, had become the class consciousness of the 
proletariats of the different nations of Western and Central Europe, 
even before the war, that it threatened, or was thought to threaten, 
the primary division of mankind into national herds, by cutting across 
the boundaries of nations and welding together the proletariats of 
that part of the world. It used to be said, for instance, that if the 
Governments of France and Germany declared a state of war between 
those nations, the proletariats of each would throw down their arms 
and refuse to fight against their brothers. This, as we know, did not 
in fact happen. The national herd proved stronger than the inter¬ 
national proletariat. The ties of common race, common language, 
and common tradition, the love of fatherland—in a word, all the bonds 
of the national herd, prevailed against the newer and, as yet at any 
rate, weaker ties of common economic interests. But the circumstances 
of the test were all in favour of the national herd. . . . 

“Whether this intense heightening of national feeling will last, 
or whether the Tnternationar will arise rejuvenated and stronger 
than ever, we cannot tell. The issue will largely depend, no doubt, 
on economic factors, on the rate of recovery of Western and Central 
Europe, on the success of the efforts that will be made to bring about 
a more equal distribution of wealth, or rather of the amenities of life, 
among the different classes of society, on the measure in which the 
peoples can obtain relief from the burden of armaments. If these 
things can be successfully accomplished, there can be little doubt 
that the evolution of the world will take place more smoothly and 
harmoniously on national lines than it will on the lines of the piogramme 
of the ‘internationale*.“ 

Up to the great slump the steady growth of the League’s activities 
and membership, and the success of post-war reconstruction, gave reason 
to hope that the liberal belief in progress to human brotherhe^ through 
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national unity embracing all classes and international co-operation 
between all States, might be justified. But the collapse of the League 
and the increasing acuteness of social conflicts since 1931; the Fascist 
aggressions and conservative appeasements that were at bottom a 
defensive-offensive by the propertied classes to meet the gathering 
challenge to the social order; the growing ambitions, appetites and 
power of the business and banking world, working within the wartime 
controls in the Western democracies; the welding together of these social 
elements with the P’ascist and Quisling regimes in the Axis-controlled 
countries; the semi-socialist programmes and revolutionary character 
of the underground resistance movements in enemy-occupied Europe; 
the Anglo-American official support of Continental monarchy, clerical¬ 
ism and reaction, mostly in the shape of phantom imigri governments— 
all these things and others too suggest that whatever else may happen, 
Mr, Tansley’s belief at least, so closely akin to that of the Peace Con¬ 
ference liberals, must be abandoned. Drastic social change is visibly 
becoming the only possible foundation for any effective system of world 
government. It seems equally clear that that change will be resisted to 
the uttermost by the propertied classes, and will have to be accomplished 
principally through the agency of the workers and their allies in the 
different countries. The conclusion seems inevitable that one of the 
corner-stones of the edifice of peace will have to be a bigger and better 
workers’ International. 


CHAPTER VI 

THE FIRST DECADE OF THE LEAGUE 

T HE League of Nations that was born of the long and bloody travail 
of four years of world war was a puny infant. It saw the light of day in a 
forbidding world—large parts of Europe a desert, almost all Europe in 
rags and starving, 10,000,000 dead and 20,000,000 wounded, the fires 
of revolution and war still smouldering everywhere and burning brightly 
in Russia and the Near East. 

Nevertheless durmg the first ten years of the League’s existence 
the four assumptions on which the Covenant had been framed broadly 
held good and the League slowly but steadily gained in membership 
and influence. It looked as though the liberal faith in the virtues of 
elasticity and freedom for development were going to be justified, and 
as, though the League were to outgrow its original disabilities and 
weaknesses. 

Working Out of the Four Assumptions 

It was true that the peace settlement was harsh, unjust and one-sided. 
But the frontiers that had been drawn were far better from the point of 
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view of the distribution of nationalities than what had existed before the 
war, and the minorities treaties held out the hope that the treatment 
of national minorities would improve to the point where there would be 
no serious Irredentist grievances. A number of minor boundary and 
transit questions had been dealt wi^ through the League and had ceased 
from troubling. The Rhineland was evacuated five years before the period 
fixed by the Treaty. The Dawes and Young Plans promised a settle¬ 
ment at long last of the vexed question of reparations. A plebiscite 
would in due course return the Saar to Germany. Poland and Germany 
looked like reaching a modus vtvendi over Danzig. Ihc Upper Silesian 
minority and economic arrangements on the basis of reciprocity were 
working satisfactorily. A Disarmament Conference was being prepared 
and would settle the big question of Germany’s equality of rights 
and the demand of France and other States foi a better organisation 
of collective security. 

It was true that the United States withdrew from the League at its 
inception and that the Soviet Union had never become a member of the 
League. But co-operation with both these States was growing, and 
the cx-cnemy Powers had become members of the League, Germany 
in addition taking her place as a permanent member of the Council. 
The membership of the League had increased almost year by year, until 
it did not seem unreasonable to expect it to become truly universal in 
the near future. 

It was true that in the first post-war slump Italy had gone Fascist 
and that it was difficult to reconcile the principles of this regime with 
cither democracy or international co-operation. But the Itahan Govern¬ 
ment, after the first collision with the League over Corfu, seemed to 
realise that it could best serve its national interests by taking an active 
part *^10 the work and development of the League. Japan was not a 
democratic State either. But she was rather on the fringe of world 
politics, and through her acceptance of the Washington treaties in 192a 
and the Kellogg Pact in 1928, appeared to be accepting the international 
outlook of the great democracies, which had retained the leadership 
in world affairs. 

It was true that although the League had taken up the question 
of disarmament from its first Assembly, progress had been disappointingly 
slow. But no State was rearming intensively nor apprehended war. 
The political and technical preparations for disarmament had resulted 
in a considerable number of decisions. Resolution 14 of the Third 
Assembly fixed the connection between disarmament on the one hand 
and strengthening the system of collective guarantees of security against 
aggression on the other, which became the basis of the League’s work 
on this subject. At the Fourth Assembly in 1923, the Draft Treaty of 
Mutual Assistance was drawn up, which attempted to give effect to this 
principle. That failed, but only to be replaced by the even more 
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ambitious Geneva Protocol of 1924, which added the third idea of 
arbitration to those of disarmament and security. The Geneva Protocol 
in its turn failed. But a partial and local application survived *in the 
Locarno Treaties, which also resulted in Germany’s entry into the 
League. 

After that political and technical preparations for disarmament 
followed three main lines: A growing number of States concluded arbitra¬ 
tion and/or conciliation treaties. Through the League the General 
Act of Arbitration was drawn up and opened to signature. The Optional 
Clause, conferring compulsory jurisdiction on the Permanent Court, 
was adopted by a large number of States. On the second line of advance 
—in the realm of security—there was the Treaty for Strengthening the 
Means to Prevent War and the Treaty of Financial Assistance, which 
were both opened to signature but made dependent on the coming 
into force of a Disarmament Convention. A good deal of work was 
done on interpreting Articles X, XI and XVI of the Covenant, and on 
methods of making the sanctions system work and the Council of the 
League meet rapidly and function effectively in an emergency.* The 
non "Aggression treaties concluded by the Soviet Union with many 
of her neighbours were the forerunners of the Briand-Kellogg Paris 
Pact for the Renunciation of War, which was adopted by a large number 
of States. The Assembly took up the question of revising the Covenant 
so as to include in it the complete renunciation of war contained in the 
Kellogg Pact. As regards the third line of advance—disarmament 
proper—the Preparatory Committee of the Disarmament Conference at 
last evolved a Draft Convention. The date of the Disarmament Con¬ 
ference was fixed and its President was chosen. 

It was true that at the Peace Conference the attempt to underpin 
the political structure of the League by maintaining and international¬ 
ising under League auspices the whole inter-Allied war-time organisation 
of economic, transport and raw material controls had suffered defeat. 
It was abo true that reparations and war debts, which dominated most 
of the economic problems of the day, were kept out of the purview of the 
League. Nevertheless the first act of the League was to hold the Brussels 
Financial Conference, which drew up the principles of financial recovery 
and stabilisation, according to the tenets of capitalist statesmanship 
of those days (balancing budgets by retrenchment; return to the gold 
standard; independent banks of issue, etc.). These principles subse¬ 
quently guided the financial policies of many countries and were the 
basis of a number of League loans and plans of reconstruction in Central 
and South-Eastern Europe, which appeared eminently successful until 
the great slump. 

The brief references in the Covenant to co-operation on matters of 
common concern had proved the starting point for building big technical 

* V. Assembly Report, A. 14, 1927. 
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organisationi and embarking on important enterprises. The Transit 
and Health Organisations, the Committees on Social Questions and on 
the Control of Opium and Narcotic Drugs, promoted the^conclusion 
of a number of world-wide agreements and accomplished solid and 
useful work. The International Labour Organisation was forging 
ahead. 


The 1927 Economic Conference 

In the economic field a somewhat gingerly beginning was made by 
tackling the question of customs nomenclature. Alter that the League 
was allowed to take up customs formalities. The ue being thus broken, 
governments agreed to the whole question of the lowering and simplifica¬ 
tion of tariffs being taken up at the Geneva Economic Conference of 
1927. This was to be a replica in the economic field qf the Brussels 
Financial Conference. The delegations represented not governments, 
but cross sections of the economic life of their respective countries. 
There were Treasury and Board of Trade officials, but without instructions; 
distinguished economists; representatives of banks, employers* associations, 
trade unions, co-operatives, chambers of commerce, etc. The Inter¬ 
national Chamber of Commerce, the International Labour Organisation, 
the International Institute of Agriculture in Rome, the Trade Union 
International (I.F.T.U.), the World Co-operative Alliance were also 
represented. The purpose of the Conference was to elicit a body of 
opinion so authoritative and so well-nigh unanimous on certain broad 
principles of economic policy as to give an agreed programme and an 
impetus to those in all countries who were working for a freeing of the 
channels of trade from the obstructions that had grown up during and 
since the war. 

The fundamental idea was that there was no real cleavage of interests 
between economic classes, or at least that their common interests trans¬ 
cended their differences, that our post-war economic troubles were due 
chiefly to the dislocation and political and administrative difficulties 
caused by war conditions. It followed that it was merely a matter of re¬ 
moving these government-created obstacles in order to allow economic 
life to pick up the threads where they had been dropped before the 
war. Capitalism, it was believed, could continue to develop indefinitely 
and international trade and investment would be resumed on the old 
lines, if only the governments would cease the forms of interference 
they had begun to practise during and since the war. This was a typically 
liberal or progressive capitalist approach to the problem. 

Those who held this view were quite conscious of the connection 
between the obstacles to international trade and investment they were 
attempting to remove and the question of peace. Thus M. Theunis, 
the former Belgian Prime Minister and eminent industrialist and 
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financier, who presided at the Economic Conference, said in his 
presidential address that: 

“Economic conflicts and divergence of economic interests arc 
perhaps the most serious and the most permanent of all the dangers 
which are likely to threaten the peace of the world. No machinery 
for the settlement of international disputes can be relied upon to 
maintain peace if the economic policies of the world so develop as 
to create not only deep divergencies of economic interest between 
different masses of the world’s population, but a sense of intolerable 
injury and injustice. No task is more urgent or more vital than that 
of securing agreement on certain principles of policy which are 
necessary in the interests of future peace. And there is perhaps no 
question which, in comparison with its intrinsic importance, has had so 
little careful collective deliberation.” 

Sir Arthur Salter, who was the Secretary-General of the Conference, 
quoted this opinion with approval a year later, and added: 

“In a "word, if we want peace we must not merely rely upon a 
machinery for the settlement of disputes when they arise; wc must 
so lay the foundations of peace that the disputes wjiich do arise 
will be relatively unenvenomed by previous dissensions, and will 
not be deeply rooted in a long-standing sense of divergent interest 
and injustice. ... If we, comfortably believing that there is a 
machinery for stopping war, are content to allow the economic forces 
of the world to move along lines which lead and guide to war, even 
the machinery of the League will not, at the last moment, save us 
from the consequences.^’ 

These remarks, it will be seen in the next chapter, proved only too 
prophetic—they were made without prevision of the great slump, but 
the slump proved their truth with a vengeance. 

During the year 1928 there were some signs of a movement of opinion 
and even of government policy along the lines laid down by the re¬ 
solutions of the Geneva Economic Conference, which was emphatic 
and unanimous in stating that tariffs were too high and too variable 
and should be lowered and stabilised. But as from 1929, with the onset 
of the great slump, post-war tendencies towards economic nationalism 
set in again with redoubled intensity. Government experts, bankers 
and business-men met in conference after conference and committee 
after committee at Geneva, Basle (the International Bank of Settle¬ 
ments), Paris (the International Chamber of Commerce), and elsewhere, 
to deplore the policies of economic nationalism and to demand in the 
strongest terms that these suicidal policies should be reversed. After which 
they went home and each in his respective country proceeded to carry 
further the very policies they had been jointly condemning in solemn 
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international conclave. Nor was this just hypocrisy. Economic (like 
military) rearmament seemed to them an evil necesiity, m whose grip 
they were helpless. In fact the governments and experts in these matters 
were nothing but tools in the hands of vested interests bent on surviving 
the partial breakdown of the economic system in the great slump, 
by resorting to economic nationalism and war prepaiations. 


Anglo-French Leadership 

But before passing on to this subject it is necessary to considei what 
it was that made the League work in the fiist ten years of its <-xistence. 
For because of the looseness of the Covenant and the degree to which 
States preserved their sovereignty after becoming Members of the 
League, there was no central authority, no “League policy”. The League 
did not have any unity, or motive force, or political responsibility of 
its own. Everything the League did or did not do was the result of the 
foreign policies of the Nations in the League. Th<' League was simply 
machinery that was put in motion—or left standing idle—by the Govern¬ 
ments, according to the way they interpreted their treaty obligations 
under the Covenant. 

During the first ten years of the League, France and Great Britain 
still had a position of almost unchallenged supremacy in Europe. 
Everything that was done at Geneva was the outcome of the joint 
decisions of these two Powers. When they disagreed, as they not in¬ 
frequently did, the League was paralysed until their views had been 
adjusted by a compromise. These differences gave the other Members 
of the League the chance to make their views felt. 

The supremacy of France and Great Britain was not absolute. It did 
not exclude consultation with other States and taking account of their 
views. But the joint Anglo-French power to decide all issues in the last 
analysis was the driving force behind the League in the first ten years. 
Behind Great Britain were the Dominions and India and generally the 
Scandinavians and the Dutch. Behind the French were the Poles, 
the Little Entente and generally the Baltic States. Germany, Italy, the 
South Americans, the Asiatic States, Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria and 
Greece were “intermediate” and generally not active. Belgium and 
Czechoslovakia were the mediators par excellence hc\,\s^tn the British 
and French points of view. 

Generally Great Britain had more influence but a vaguer policy 
in the League than the French. Compromise, and adjournment until 
a compromise was achieved, were the means by which the League 
functioned under Anglo-French dii'cction. 

The following account will describe in paiticular Great Britain’s 
contribution to the first ten years of the League. 

In general French Conservatism wanted to develop the League 
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into a machine for holding down Germany and assuring French hege¬ 
mony in Europe, whereas British Conservatism wanted to prevent 
it from developing into anything that would interfere with Britain’s 
free hand in the pursuit of Imperial power-politics. Therefore the two 
could not agree except on lines that did nothing to develop the League 
towards world government. The Left in the two countries, on the other 
hand, though amateurish and far from seeing eye to eye, were at one in 
genuinely desiring to make a reality of the collective peace system 
outlined in the Covenant. Therefore on the one occasion when they 
were in office simultaneously, they were able to take a big step forward 
at Geneva (the Protocol). 

In the first few years -after the war Great Britain was under the 
Coalition Government that had issued from the khaki election, while 
France was ruled by Poincare and the National bloc resulting from the 
“horizon blue” election. Peace treaty issues were still dealt with by 
dictation through the Ambassadors* Conference, which was a continu¬ 
ation of the Allied Supreme Council. 

Corfu and the Ruhr 

Italy during this period went Fascist in the first post-war slump and 
fell foul of the League over Corfu. The French invaded the Ruhr in an 
attempt to extract reparations payments with the bayonet. The Italians 
induced Poincar^ to refrain from supporting the British proposals 
(somewhat half-hearted in any case) to take a strong line through the 
League against the Italian bombardment of Corfu, on the ground that 
if the League succeeded on this question it would become so strong as to 
tackle France in the Ruhr next. 

No Compulsory Arbitration 

At the first Assembly in November 1920 Mr. Balfour explained at 
length why Great Britain could not accept the proposals of the Jurists* 
Conference that the Court should be endowed with compulsory juris¬ 
diction—that is, that States should recognise the right of either party to a 
dispute on questions of law, fact, or treaty interpretation, to summon 
the other before the Court and the obligation of both parties to accept 
the Court’s judgment. He argued that the powers conferred upon the 
Court “should not go beyond what I take to have been the intention 
of the statesmen who framed the Covenant”, and that the latter 

“never intended that one party to a dispute should compel another 
party to go before a Tribunal; and this omission cannot have been a 
matter of choice, since the subject of compulsory arbitration has been 
before the legal authorities of the whole world now for many years. 
It has more than once been brought up for practical decision, and has 
always been rejected,” 
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The leading jurists of the world who had framed the Constitution 
of the Permanent Court had argued that since the idea of pledging States 
to go to law instead of leaving them free to resort to force had been 
seriously discussed at The Hague Conference in 1907, and that since 
there had been four years of world war in the ensuing eleven years, it 
did not seem too much to suggest that the civilised nations in the light 
of that awful experience might pledge themselves to recognise the com¬ 
pulsory jurisdiction of the Court on all disputes concerning 

“(a) The interpretation of a treaty; 

“(/>) Any question of Internationa) Law, 

“(c) The existence of any fact vhich, if established, would con^ 
stitute a breach of an international obligation, 

“(i) The nature or extent of the reparation to be made for the 
breach of an international obligation ” 

Mr. Balfour’s speech was a further example of the extraordinary 
tenacity shown by the representatives of Conservatism and plutocracy 
in sticking to international anarchy and power-politics in the midst of a 
world still prostrate and bleeding after the world war. Under strong 
pressure from the small Powers, the Assembly finally carried the com¬ 
promise of the Optional Clause by which signatories to the Statute of 
the Court could, if they wished, pledge themselves also to recognise 
its compulsory jurisdiction for the classes of disputes enumerated above. 
But all the Great Powers opposed compulsory jurisdiction. 

No Help to Soviet Russia 

At the second and third Assemblies in September 19121 and 1922 the 
fearful conditions in Russia that were the aftermath of war, civil war, 
intervention, disease and famine were discussed. The Governments 
unanimously showed their determination not to pay a penny to save 
human lives, in the hope that they could by helping to starve tens of 
millions destroy the Communist regime that they had failed to overthrow 
by waging war on Russia. The Yugoslav delegate was the only one 
uncivilised enough to state frankly that that was his Government’s 
political motive in refusing any hupianitanan assistance. The other 
Governments expressed their profound sympathy with more or less 
eloquence, but by some curious coincidence unanimously found them¬ 
selves unhappily unable to render any assistance. In the upshot some¬ 
thing was done by raising money from private charity, and the United 
States contributed a large amount of wheat that had become unsaleable 
in the first post-war slump. 

Break-up of the Anglo-French War Governments 

The invasion of the Ruhr was a failure as regards extracting repara¬ 
tions payments. It gave a great fillip to German reaction, broke the 
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franc and caused such indignation in French public opinion that it 
proved the decisive factor in the formation of the first Radical and 
Socialist electoral combination, the so-called Caitel, that won the 1924 
General Election and brought in the Radical Government of Herriot 
with Socialist support. This coincided with the advent of the first 
Labour Government in Great Biitain. 

The Geneva Protocol 

At the Fifth Assembly in September 1924 the Labour Government 
made a big push for disarmament and found the French Radical Govern¬ 
ment ready to meet it half-way. The result was the Geneva Protocol, 
which may be described as a brilliant improvisation. Its League back¬ 
ground was Resolution 14 of the Third Assembly, which laid down the 
principle that reduction and limitation of armaments by international 
agreement must be accompanied by organising collective security on the 
basis of the Covenant. The next year, at the Fourth Assembly in 1923, a 
draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance was reported to the Assembly by its 
“Temporary Mixed Commission for Disarmament*’ (this quaint name 
was invented because of the presence of both civilians and military men 
on the Committee). This draft was circulated to the Governments for 
their comments and rejected by the Labour Government, on the ground 
that It left the door open to regional agreements that might degenerate 
into alliances and did not provide a satisfactoi-y ciiterion of what con¬ 
stituted aggression. 

The result of the Anglo-French discussion at the Fifth Assembly was to 
produce an agreement that provided for the pacific Settlement of all 
disputes, including the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court; invented 
the ingenious “presumption of aggression”, by which in case hostilities 
broke out between two States one of which had accepted and the other 
rejected arbitration the latter should be presumed to be the aggressor 
unless it were unanimously disculpated by the Council; laid down 
the principle that economic sanctions only were obligatory, whereas 
military sanctions were optional, and provided measures for organising 
the former and for voluntary declarations by States to the Council as to 
what they were prepared to do as regards military sanctions for certain 
areas; and provided that the Protocol should come into force only when 
a disarmament Convention had not only been ratified but was actually 
being carried out as decided by the Council At that time the armaments 
of the victorious Great Powers were at a low level, and the Central 
Powers were disarmed. 

In the speeches at the conclusion of this Assembly several delegates 
declared that the success of the Disarmament Conference and the 
coming into force of the Protocol would be the starting point for far- 
reaching policies of economic and financial co-operation. 



One of the reasons why the British and French delegations were 
able to agree so rapidly was that the British and French Socialists 
had for a couple of years previously hammered out these questions 
of arbitration, collective security and disarmament in various com¬ 
mittees and conferences of the reconstituted Labour and Socialist 
International. Mr. Henderson, the chief author of the Protocol on 
the British side, had in this way acquired a fund of experience and 
knowledge, which he put to good use. 

The fate of the Protocol showed how little public opinion in this 
country had learned from the war and the framing of the Covenant. 
Well-nigh all Conservative, a large part of Liberal and a considerable 
section of Labour opinion were opposed to the Protocol on ground.^ 
that applied equally to the fundamental obligations of the Covenant 
and showed complete inability to realise what were Great Britain’s 
commitments since she had become a member of the League. The 
Conservatives were anarchists on power-political and Imperialist 
grounds, whereas Liberal and dissident Labour opinion were still in 
the state of sentimental, semi-pacifist isolationism and hankering for a 
free hand and no commitments that had characterised them in the years 
that had ended in the world war. 

Ea^^y in 1925 a Conservative Government replaced the brief period 
of Labour rule. It rejected the Protocol. Its reasons were its un¬ 
alterable objection to compulsory arbitration and to restrictions on 
movements of armed forces during the discussion of a dispute, and its 
desire to localise sanctions obligations (t.e,, the obligation to oppose 
aggression). The economic sanctions of Article XVI were not formally 
repudiated. But the argument was used that the withdrawal of the 
United States from the League made their application prohibitively 
difficult and doubtful. These arguments were not demonstrably wrong. 
They were merely based on preferring the risks of international anarchy 
and power politics to the risks of attempting to make a reality of the 
collective peace system embodied in the Covenant. 


Locarno 

Nevertheless, having rejected the Geneva Protocol, the Government 
found it necessary to produce a positive alternative. This was the 
regional treaty system of Locarno. In these treaties France, Belgium 
and Germany undertook to respect the de-militarisation of the Rhine¬ 
land and to accept the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court in disputes 
as to their rights. They also agreed to conciliation over other disputes. 
Germany made similar agreements as to the settlement of disputes with 
Czechoslovakia and Poland. Any violation of the agreement to keep 
the Rhineland demilitarised should be regarded as flagrant aggression 
and as justifying immediate measures of self-defence by France. Great 
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Britain and Italy acted as the guarantors of this arrangement. Great 
Britain did not accept any obligations to refer disputes to the Court. 
Nor were the sanctions obligations of Locarno reciprocal, we gave a 
guarantee without obtaining any guarantee in return. 

Germany agreed to apply for admission to the League the moment 
she became a party to these treaties, and the other signatories undertook 
to support her admission with a permanent seat on the Council. 

The good points of Locarno vastly outweighed the bad. It was a great 
achievement to bring Germany into the League and to inaugurate 
the policy of reconciliation with that country which Briand and Strese- 
mann subsequently pursued for some years. 

Nevertheless Locarno was something like a declaration of want 
of confidence in the general obligations and machinery of the League. 
It was based on the idea that whereas preserving peace in West Europe 
was important, it mattered less in other parts of Europe. It was said at 
the time that whereas Briand looked upon Locarno as a means of obtain¬ 
ing an Anglo-French alliance and Stresemann thought of it as the first 
step to equality of rights for Germany, the chief value of Locarno in 
Austen Chamberlain’s eyes was that it restored the concert of the Great 
Powers and enabled Great Britain to resume her traditional rdle of hold¬ 
ing the balance of power. 

It was true, as Mr. Amery said many years later in the House, on 
October 23, 1935, in the course of a plea for giving Fascist Italy a free 
hand to make war against Abyssinia, that the Government of which he 
was then a member had unhesitatingly rejected the Geneva Protocol, 
which attempted to make effective the system for preserving peace laid 
down in the Covenant. »' 

“The arguments which they used were not arguments merely 
against the Protocol, but arguments against the whole conception 
of a League based on economic and military sanctions. But His 
Majesty’s Government were not content with that. They were pre¬ 
pared with their alternative, and the alternative was, admitting the 
impossibility and undesirability of sanctions imposed universally in 
any and every case, to substitute the co-operation of particular nations 
for a definite purpose, for particular tasks of peace. That was the 
policy of Locarno, and the policy of Locarno, if I may venture to say 
so to my right hon. friend, was not merely an alternative to the 
Protocol, but an alternative to Article XVI. After all, unless it was 
that, it was meaningless. The obligations under Locarno are the same 
in essence as the obligations under Article XVI. If Article XVI was 
still in full and literal effect—and no one has suggested enforcing it 
literally today—Locarno was purely superfluous.** 

A few months later—March 26, 1936—the Foreign Secretary, Mr. 
Eden, told the House that: 
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**We have never been able in all our history to dissociate ourselves 
from events in the Low Countries, neither in the time of Elizabeth, 
nor in the time of Marlborough, nor in the time of Napoleon, and still 
less at the present day, when modern developments of science have 
brought striking force so much nearer to our shores. It is a vital 
interest of this country that the integrity of France and Belgium 
should be maintained and thai no hostile force should cross their 
frontiers. The truth is, and I say it with apologies to my right hop, 
friend the Member for West Birmingham [Sir A. ChamberlaiiiJ, 
there was nothing very new in Locarno. 

“Sir Austen Chamberlain : Hear, hear! 

“Mr. Eden: It was a new label, but it was an old fact, and that fact 
has been the underlying purpose of British foreign policy throughout 
history, . . 

It is quite clear, therefore, that in the eyes of the Conservative Govern¬ 
ment, Locarno was not so much a means of applying the principles of the 
Covenant as a way of reviving traditional Balance-of-Powc'* policy 
within the framework of the League and in spite of the Covenant, 

It is important to realise this fact. But it is equally important to 
understand that this did not imply any unfiiendliness towards the League 
by the Government of that day. On the contrary, it was genuinely 
convinced that this was the best possible use that could be made of the 
League, and it really wished the League well. Nor is there any doubt 
that Locarno did mark an important step forward in the policy of appease¬ 
ment and reconstruction in post-war Europe. This is broadly true, 
although as Mr. Palme Dutt conclusively shows in World PohtieSj the idea 
of combining the other Great Powers against the U.S.S.R. lurked in the 
background of the Locarno policy. 

In the economic domain the Briand-Stresemann policy translated 
itself into an attempt to bring about agreement between French and 
German big business. On the French side the chief negotiator was M. 
Loucheur and on the German side a certain Herr Rechberger. The result 
of this attempt was to supply striking practical proof of the impossibility 
of the plutocracy sacrificing selfish claims enough to come to an agree¬ 
ment across frontiers with competitors. As a foot-note to history it may 
be added that M. Loucheur's chief liaison man in Berlin for the purpose 
of these negotiations was one Pierre Vi^not, the son of a rich French 
industrialist. The effect on him of his inside view of the workings of 
plutocracy was such that he became a Socialist and was subsequently 
the Undcr-Sccretary for Foreign Affairs in M. Blum’s first Government.* 

* And is now the Ambassador in London of the Fighting French Committee 
of National Liberation. 
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Great Britain, Italy and Abyssinia 

The next noteworthy event was an Anglo-Italian exchange of notes 
over Abyssinia. The dealings of the Great Powers with Abyssinia or 
rather with each other about Abyssinia go far back in the nineteenth 
century. The only thing that prevented the Abyssinians being carved up 
and reduced to a colony was their nasty habit of defending themselves 
when attacked. This led to the defeat of Italy at Adowa, 

In 1906 France, Great Britain and Italy concluded a treaty which 
began by declaring that it was to the common interest of the three 
Powers 

“to maintain intact the integrity of Ethiopia, to provide for every 
kind of disturbance in the political conditions of the Ethiopian 
Empire, to come to a mutual understanding in regard to their attitude 
in the event of any change in the situation arising in Ethiopia, and to 
prevent the action of the three States in protecting their respective 
interests, both in the British, French and Italian possessions bordering 
on Ethiopia itself, from resulting in injury to the interests of any of 
them’*. 

The tripartite agreement then enumerates nine other agreements 
and protocols between the contracting parties as to the claims they had 
pegged out for themselves in Abyssinia. 

Article 2 binds the three Powers when demanding agricultural, 
commercial, and industrial concessions in Abyssinia 

“to act in such a way that concessions which may be accorded in the 
interest of one of the three States may not be injurious to the interests 
of the other two”. 

By Article 3 they pledge themselves to non-intervention in Abyssinian 
internal affairs, and by Articles 6 and 7 to prolong the Jibuti railway to 
Addis Ababa and to arrange that an Englishman and an Italian, as 
well as a representative of the Emperor of Abyssinia, shall be appointed 
members of the French Railway Company, and that the British and 
Italian Governments shall put a Frenchman on any boards they may 
form to build railways in Abyssinia. 

Article 4 says that: 

“In the event of the status quo laid down in Article i being disturbed, 
France, Great Britain and Italy shall make every effort to preserve 
the integrity of Ethic^J^ia. In any case they shall act together, on the 
basis of the Agreements enumerated in the above-mentioned Article, 
in order to safeguard: 

“(a) The interests of Great Britain and Egypt in the Nile Basin, 
more especially as regards the regulation of the waters of that river 
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and its tributaries (due consideration being paid to local interests), 
without prejudice to Italian interests mentioned in 8 {b ); 

“(i) The interests of Italy in Ethiopia as regards Eritrea and 
Somaliland (including the Benadir), more especially with reference 
to the hinterland of her possessions and the territorial connection 
between them to the west of Addis Ababa; 

“(tf) The interests of France in Ethiopia as regards the French 
Protectorate on the Somali Coast, the hinterland of then protectorate 
and the zone necessary for the construction and working ol the rail¬ 
way from Jibuti to Addis Ababa.” 

Abyssinia protested against this treaty at the time, saying that as 
she was not a party to it, it had no binding force and that the Great 
Powers had no right to dispose of the future of Abyssinia. Natural!v 
no notice was taken of these observatJons from the intended victim. 
There is small doubt that the treaty would have been the prelude to a 
policy of increasing pressure leading to the partition of Abyssinia, accord¬ 
ing to the usual methods employed in such cases, if the world war had 
not supervened. 

In the 1915 secret treaty with Italy she was promised facilities for 
territorial adjustments in Africa which the Italian Government inter¬ 
preted as a free hand to conquer Abyssinia. 

In 1919, at the time of the Peace Conference, the Italian Government 
pressed for an agreement implementing this undertaking. 

In 1923 Abyssinia was admitted as a member of the League. 

In 1925 there was an exchange of notes between the Baldwin Govern¬ 
ment and Signor Mussolini as to what they proposed to do in and with 
their fellow-member of the League, Abyssinia. 

The first note, dated December 14, 1925, from the British Ambassador 
in Rome to Signor Mussolini, read as follows: 

“Your Excellency is well aware of the vital importance to Egypt 
and the Sudan of maintaining and, if possible, increasing the volume 
of water for irrigation purposes available in those countries from the 
Blue and White Niles and their tributary streams. Various schemes 
for the purpose have been carried out or are projected, and you are 
informed of the negotiations undertaken at Addis Ababa by His 
Majesty's Government, acting in a fiduciary capacity for the Sudan 
Government and mindful of Egyptian interests in the matter, in order 
to obtain a concession from the Government of Abyssinia for the 
construction of a barrage at Lake Tsana with a view to storing its 
waters for use in the Blue Nile. So far these negotiations have led to no 
practical result. 

“In November 1919 the delegates of the Italian Government 
then in London were good enough to offer Italian co-operation in this 
question in the following terms; ‘In view of the predominating 
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interests of Great Britain in respect of the control of the waters of 
Lake Tsana, Italy offers Great Britain her support, in order that she 
may obtain from Ethiopia the concessions to carry out works of barrage 
in the lake itself, within the Italian sphere of influence, pending 
the delimitation of the extent of the territorial zone to be recognised 
as pertaining to Great Britain in respect of the latter’s predominant 
hydraulic interests, and pending a just consideration of the reservation 
on behalf of Italy by the Tripartite Agreement likewise in respect of 
her hydraulic interests. Italy further offers her support to Great 
Britain in order that the latter may obtain from Ethiopia the right 
to construct and maintain a motor road between Lake Tsana and the 
Sudan. 

“ ‘Italy requests the support of Great Britain in order that she 
may obtain from the Ethiopian Government the concession to con¬ 
struct and to run a railway from the frontier of Eritrea to the frontier 
of Italian Somaliland; which railway according to the Tripartite 
Agreement must pass to the west of Addis Ababa. It is understood that 
this railway, together with all the necessary works for its construction 
and its running, must have an entirely free passage across the above- 
mentioned motor road. 

“ ‘Italy requests from Great Britain, as she also reserves to herself 
the right to request from France, an exclusive economic influence 
in the west of Ethiopia and in the whole of the territory to be crossed 
by the above-mentioned railway, and the promise to support with the 
Ethiopian Government all requests for economic concessions regarding 
the Italian zone.* 

“The above offer was not entertained at the time chiefly owing 
to the strong objection felt to the idea of allowing a foreign Power 
to establish any sort of control over the head waters of rivers so vital 
to the prosperity and even the existence of Egypt and the Sudan. 
But in view of the relations of mutual confidence so happily existing 
between our two Governments, H.M. Government desire to extend to 
this question the principle of friendly co-operation which has proved 
so v'aluable in other fields. His Britannic Majesty’s Government have 
accordingly further examined the question and recognise that the 
Italian proposal is not in contradiction with the stipulations of the 
London Agreement of the 13th December, 1906, since the object of 
that Agreement is to maintain the status quo in Ethiopia on the basis 
of the international instruments indicated in Article i thereof and the 
co-ordination of the action of signatory States to protect their re¬ 
spective interests so that they should not suffer prejudice. 

“They would therefore welcome the Italian support offered pro¬ 
vided that it can be accepted without prejudice to those paramount 
hydraulic interests of Egypt and tlje Sudan which the Italian Govern¬ 
ment have npt f^ijed to recognise, 



“I have therefore the honour, under instructions from H.M. 
Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, to request Your 
Excellency’s support and assistance at Addis Ababa with the Abyssinian 
Government in order to obtain from them a concession for H.M. 
Government to construct a barrage at Lake Tsana, together with the 
right to construct and maintain a motor road for the passage of stores, 
personnel, etc., from the frontier of the Sudan to the barrage. 

“H.M. Government in return are prepared to support the Italian 
Government in obtaining from the Abyssinian Government a con¬ 
cession to construct and run a railway from the frontier of Eritrea 
to the frontier of Italian Somaliland. It would be uriderstood that this 
railway, together with all the necessary works for its construction 
and its running, would have entirely free passage across the motor 
road mentioned above. 

“With this object in view, the necessaiy identic instructions should 
be sent to the British and Italian representatives in Ethiopia to concert 
for common action with the Abyssinian Government in order to 
obtain that the concessions, desired by the Governments of Great 
Britain and Italy regarding Lake Tsana and the construction of a 
railway to join up Eritrea with Italian Somaliland, should be granted 
contemporaneously. It remains understood that, in the event of one 
of the two Governments securing the concession sought for while the 
other Government failed to do so, the Government which had ob¬ 
tained satisfaction would not relax their wholehearted efforts to secure 
a corresponding satisfaction for the other Government concerned. 

“In the event of H.M. Government, with the valued assistance of 
the Italian Government, obtaining from the Abyssinian Government 
the desired concession on Lake Tsana, they are also prepared to 
recognise an exclusive Italian economic influence in the west of 
Abyssinia and in the whole territory to be crossed by the above- 
mentioned railway. They would further promise to support with the 
Abyssinian Government all Italian requests for economic concessions 
in the above zone.” 

In his reply accepting the various proposals Signor Mussolini observed 
that, when first discussed in London in November 1919, they “had 
formed part of a wider negotiation of a colonial character arising out of 
the Treaty of London of 1915”.* 

Years later, in an interview in the Petit Journal of September 29, 1935, 
Signor Mussolini gave his view of the 1925 transaction in the following 
words: 

* This was the war-time secret treaty promising Italy opportunities for 
unspecified extensions of her colonial territories in Africa—a promise that the 
Italian Government interpreted t6 mean a free hand in Abyssinia. In the light 
of the terms of the ipo6 Treaty and the respective records of the two Powers in 
and around Abyssinia the interpretation was not wholly unreasonable. 
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“Until very recently Great Britain was the first to consider that 
Abyssinia’s independence constituted a sort of usurpation.* Re¬ 
member the Treaty that Great Britain and France signed with us in 
1906. In 1925, I signed, with Sir Ronald Graham, the British Am¬ 
bassador, an act that divided—pleeise note this—that practically 
carved up Abyssinia.” 

The British and Italian Governments kept their correspondence 
secret, in spite of the obligation in Article 18 of the Covenant to register 
with the League and publish any “international engagement”. But the 
Abyssinian Emperor (then Regent) took the same view as Signor 
Mussolini about the real meaning of the 1925 exchange of notes. He, 
therefore, in June 1926 brought the matter to the attention of the world, 
by addressing a letter to the British and Italian Governments and to the 
Secretary-General of the League, saying that: 

“Our Government has recently received from the British and 
Italian Governments identical notes informing us that these Govern¬ 
ments have arrived at an agieement to support each other with a 
view to obtaining a concession for the British Government to under¬ 
take the conservancy of the waters of our Lake Tsana, and for the 
Italian Government to construct a railway through our Empire. 

“We have been profoundly moved by the conclusion of this agree¬ 
ment, concluded without our being consulted or informed, and by 
the action of the two Governments in sending a joint notification. . . . 

“On our admission to the League of Nations we were told that all 
nations were to be on a footing of equality within the League, and that 
their independence was to be universally respected, since the purpose 
of the League is to establish and maintain peace among men in 
accordance with the will of God. 

“We were not told that certain members of the League might 
make a separate agreement to impose their views on another member, 
even if the latter considered those views incompatible with its national 
interests. . . . 

“We cannot help thinking therefore that, in agreeing to support 
each other in these matters, and in giving us a joint notification of that 
agreement, the two Governments are endeavouring to exert pressure 
on us in order to induce us to comply with their demands prematurely 
without leaving any time for reflection or consideration for our people’s 
needs. 

“The people of Abyssinia are anxious to do right, and we have 
every intention of guiding them along the path of improvement 

* Gf. above (p. 78), Signor Giolitti^s remark, in justifying Italy’s attack on 
Tripoli in 1911, that Tripoli was the only part of the Ottoman Empire on the 
African littoral not occupied by a Great Power and was, therefore, an “ana¬ 
chronism”. 
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and progress; b\Jt throughout their history they have seldom met 
with foreigners who did not desire to possess themselves of Abyssinian 
territory and to destroy their independence. With God’s help, and 
thanks to the courage of our soldiers, we have always, come what 
might, stood proud and free upon our native mountains. 

“For this reason prudence is needed when we have to convince our 
people that foreigners who wish to establish themselves for economic 
reasons in our country, or on the frontiers between it and their 
possessions, are genuinely innocent of concealed political aims; and 
we doubt whether agreements and joint representations such as those 
now in question are the best means of instilling that conviction, . . . 

“We should like to hear from the members of tiie League whether 
they think it right that means of pressure should be exerted upon us 
which they themselves would doubtless never accept. 

“We have the honour to bring to the notice of all the States Members 
of the League of Nations the correspondence which we have received 
in order that they may decide whether that correspondence is com¬ 
patible with the independence of our country, inasmuch as it includes 
the stipulation that part of our Empire Is to be allotted to the economic 
influence of a given Power. We cannot but realise that economic 
influence and political influence arc very closely bound up together; 
and it is our duty to protest most strongly against an agreement 
which, in our view, conflicts with the essential principles of the League 
of Nations.” 

In this case publicity justified the hopes placed by liberals in the League. 
There was considerable adverse comment in the world Press and in 
the British Parliament on the nature of the transaction to which the 
Abyssinian Government had called attention. The British and Italian 
Governments entered hasty disclaimers. The British Government in 
particular adopted an attitude of pained innocence and regretted in a 
note to the Secretary-General of the League that the purport of the 
Anglo-Italian notes should have been so misconstrued by the Abyssinian 
Government and 

“intentions attributed to the British and Italian Governments 
which they have never entertained. The Abyssinian protest is so 
worded as to imply that the British and Italian Governments have 
entered into an agreement to impose their wishes on a fellow-member 
of the League, even against the latter’s interests. Members of the 
League are asked to state whethei it is right that pressure should thus 
be exerted on Abyssinia which they would doubtless repudiate if 
applied to them. 

“There is nothing in the* Anglo-Italian notes to suggest coercion 
or the exercise of pressure on the Abyssinian Government. Sir Austen 
Chamberlain has stated in Parliament that the agreement was certainly 
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not to be used and could not be used for the purpose of coercing the 
Abyssinian Government.” 

The note concluded by stating that Sir Austen Chamberlain would 
be happy to repeat these explanations and assurances to Abyssinia 
in the presence of the League Council, if so desired. 

The Italian Fascist Government was not quite so fulsome, but on the 
whole more honest than its British Conservative colleagues, for it 
stated that 

“Neither in the letter nor in the spirit of these notes can anything 
be found which would justify the apprehension on the part of the 
Abyssinian Government that the Italian and British Governments 
intended to exert precipitate and forcible pressure on Abyssinia”. 

This disclaimer, it will be noted, is careful not to deny that the 
Italian and British Governments did in fact propose to exert pressure 
on Abyssinia. In their view this pressure would not be “precipitate and 
forcible”. But it would of course include the right of self-defence if 
Abyssinia should be so ill-advised as to injure British or Italian interests 
by resisting their unforcible and unprecipitate pressure. 

If the reader thinks this is an unduly harsh judgment let him read 
again the account of the record of the Great Powers before the war 
given at the beginning of this book, including the 1906 Treaty, the 1915 
arrangement and the 1919 offer about Abyssinia, and recall the subse¬ 
quent proceedings in 1935 of Great Britain, France and Italy with 
regard to that country. 

The important point to note is how, barely seven years after the great 
war, the British Conservative Government was acting with complete 
disregard of every principle and obligation of the Covenant and attempt¬ 
ing to do an Imperialist deal on the classic pre-war model. For Abyssinia 
after all had just been made a Member of the League, and according to 
Article X of the Covenant the Members of the League are pledged 
to respect and to preserve against external aggression each other’s 
territorial integrity and existing political independence. So far as the 
Anglo-Italian exchange of notes was concerned this article and the 
whole Covenant, indeed everything that had happened during and since 
the world war (except the Secret Treaties), might have been so much 
thin air. 

Once again we have the spectacle of the extraordinary tenacity with 
which Conservatism and plutocracy cling to power politics and Im¬ 
perialism, as well as an object lesson in what these things mean in terms 
of common honesty or regard for human life and happiness, 
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Arbitration 

In the succeeding years the British Conservative Government main¬ 
tained its stubborn opposition to any attempts at oiganising collective 
security and gaining wider acceptance for the Optional Clause conferring 
compulsory jurisdiction on the Permanent Couit. In this connection 
the following extracts from the Baldwin Governments note to the 
League (C. 165, M. 50,1928), commenting on the programme of work of 
the Committee on Arbitration and Security of the Preparatory Com- 
mission for the Disarmament Conference, are interesting: 

“An arbitration treaty which goes beyond what the public opinion 
of a country can be counted on to support when the interests of that 
country are in question and when a decision unfavourable to those 
interests is pronounced is a treaty which is useless. It is merely con¬ 
cluded to deceive the public. ... It is because it is so generally felt 
that there are some questions—justiciable in their nature—which no 
country could safely submit to arbitration, that it has been usual to 
make reservations limiting the extent of the obligation to arbitration. 
These limitations may vary in form, but their existence indicates the 
consciousness on the part of Governments that there is a point beyond 
which they cannot count on their peoples giving effect to the obligations 
of the treaty.*' 

The note then quotes the 1903 Arbitration Treaty between France 
and Great Britain, which expressly exempted from its operation all 
questions affecting the “vital interests, the independence or the honour** 
of the contracting parties. 

“It may well be**, observes the note, “that this formula . . . first 
adopted a quarter of a century ago, requires re-examination.” 

Nevertheless there must be some limitations on the obligation to submit 
justiciable disputes to arbitration. Moreover, there are advantages in 
bilateral over general arbitral obligations. 

“In contracting an international obligation towards another 
State a country must take into account the nature of its relations 
with that State. Obligations which it may be willing to accept towards 
one State it may not be willing to accept towards another.** 

This argument is interesting because it shows once more the tenacious 
clinging to power politics and international anarchy. Putting the blame 
on the alleged unwillingness of public opinion to abide by the verdict 
of a court on questions of fact, treaty interpretation and international 
law, is an example of a very common technique: a Government for some 
reason does not want to do a thing, but finds it less invidious to say that it 
cannot do it because public opinion would not let it. Incidentally, 
it is surely strange that the Britbh people should be traduced by their own 
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Government before the nations of the world, by the charge that they had 
learned so little from the awful experience of the world war that they 
would be willing to risk war rather than to abide by an impartial verdict 
which they had sworn to accept. 

The Kellogg-Briand Pact 

The next development was the proposal of the United States for a Pact 
renouncing war as an instrument of national policy. This proposal was 
the outcome of a movement in the States for the so-called *‘outlawry of 
war”. The movement was extraordinarily confused, for it renounced 
war without abandoning the right of self-defence and without even 
attempting to suggest how “self-defence” could be distinguished from 
“the use of war as an instrument of national policy”. As we have seen, 
the two things are one and the same in the conditions of international 
anarchy. 

But for the States bound by the Covenant the Kellogg Pact could be 
incorporated in the collective peace system by providing that the Council 
should interpret whether or not it had been violated. And acceptance 
of the proposal could form a useful political bridge between the United 
States and the League. 

The British and French Governments accordingly welcomed the 
American proposal. They were particularly cordial about Secretary of 
State Kellogg’s own interpretation of his proposal^ when he declared that 
of course the Pact did not affect the right of sell-defence and each State 
would continue in the future as it had done in the past to be the sole 
judge of what action it must take in self-defence. This made nonsense 
of the Pact so far as the U.S.A. were concerned. Whereas, under the 
Covenant, all the Members of the League were in the last analysis pledged 
to decide whether or not a State had acted in self-defence or resorted to 
war, and to act on that judgment by applying sanctions to the aggressor. 

But the Baldwin Government in its proceedings over the Kellogg 
Pact did not betray any consciousness of the fact that the Covenant had 
made any difference to pre-war international anarchy. Thus Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, in the House of Commons, announced his Government’s 
acceptance of the Pact in a speech in which he asserted that Great 
Britain “has never treated war as an instrument of national policy”. 
In other words, he took the view that Great Britain was as free to 
“defend national interests” under the Kellogg Pact as she had been 
throughout her history—in which we have managed to acquire one 
quarter of the world as an Empire in sheer self-defence, without ever 
using war as an instrument of national policy. 

Nevertheless, the Government did not feel it wise to leave any am¬ 
biguity in this important matter. It therefore replied to the Kellogg pro¬ 
posal renouncing war in a note which contained the following passage: 



‘^I'Vicrc atf Ttg\oTtt of tVie world, i\\c welfare and integn'^j 

of wViicVi consUlute a special and vital int'^rcst for our peace and 
safety. H\s Majesty's Govenment have been at paln=! to make it dear 
In the past that Interference with these regions cannot be sulfered 
Their protection against attack is to the British Bmpiro a measore 
of self-defence. It must be clearly undeistood that His Majesty’s 
Government in Great Britain accept the new treaty upon the distinct 
understanding that it does not prejudice then freedom of action m this 
respect.” 

There is, it will be noted, no definition of where ilicse regions of the 
world are situated. The only thing clear is that they are not within 
the British Empire. In other words, this reservation constitutes the 
clearest possible assertion of the Government's intention to use war 
as an instrument of national policy for defending its view of British 
interests in any part of the W'orld outside the British Empire where it 
considers such action necessary. 

At that time the world outside the Empire, except for the United 
States and the U.S.S.R., was m the League, so that this reservation really 
amounted to reserving the right to commit aggression against fellow 
members of the League.* That, of course, was not the intention—the 
Covenant as usual never entered the consciousness of those responsible 
for drafting this reservation. Once again their attitude was based on 
clinging to power politics, international anarchy and Imperialism. 


The Optional Clause 

In 1929 the second Labour Government took office. Ever since the 
fall of the first Labour Government the Labour Party had conducted 
a campaign for Great Britain accepting the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
Court. The Labour Party, the Liberal Party, the League of Nations 
Union and the Peace Movement in general were also active in this 
sense. In the General Election the Labour Party put forward a state¬ 
ment of its foreign policy which included signing the Optional Clause, 
renewing diplomatic relations with the U.S.S.R. (the first Labour 
Government had restored diplomatic relations with that country; 
they had been broken off again by the Baldwin Government after the 
famous Arcos raid); the bringing into force of the Treaty for Financial 
Assistance to victims of aggression or States threatened by aggression, 
and of the Treaty for Strengthening the Means to Prevent War; the 
revision of the Covenant so as to incorporate in it the renunciation of 
war as an instrument of national policy contained in the Kellogg Pact; 

♦ In their controversy with the League and the U.S.A. over the over¬ 
running of Manchuria and Jehol the Japanese quoted the British note on 
the Kellogg Pact in support of their argument that they were acting in self- 
defence and doing nothing contrary to cither the Kellogg Pact or the Covenant. 
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the evacuation of the Rhineland; the summoning of the Disarmament 
Conference. 

Every one of these promises was implemented by the Labour Govern¬ 
ment, But it had a stiff fight with the Foreign Office and the Admiralty 
before it was able to sign the Optional Clause and the General Act of 
Arbitration. The objections, particularly of the Admiralty, were based 
on the doctrine that Great Britain should keep her hands free to threaten 
force against e.g.^ Persia, and could not therefore afford to bind herself 
to submit disputes to the Court in her dealings with that country. The 
Admiralty were annoyed but gravelled for an answer when it was 
pointed out to them in reply that under the Covenant Great Britain 
had already renounced the right to behave in this way and rendered 
herself liable, if she did, to be summoned before the Council by Persia 
and denounced as an aggressor. Persia was particularly mentioned as an 
example. This lends an ironic relish to the fact fhat some years later a 
dispute over the oil-fields did arise and a British gunboat was despatched. 
On the Persians then making clear that they were prepared to resbt 
force by force and would refer the matter to the Court, the British 
Government dropped its gunboat policy and hastily brought the whole 
matter before the Council, where it was speedily settled to the satisfac¬ 
tion of both parties.* 

After a long struggle the Labour Government was able to sign the 
Optional Clause and the General Act—but only with reservations that in 
the view, for instance, of such a good jurist as Professor Lauterpacht, 
stultified the purpose of the Optional Clause by giving either party the 
right to bring the question before the Council and keep it there in¬ 
definitely as an alternative to the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court, 
Professor Lauterpacht is perhaps too severe in his criticism. But the 
whole episode is a further illustration of the tenacity and ingenuity 
with which the Foreign Office and the fighting services cling, like the 
Conservative Party and the plutocracy behind them, to power politics. 

There has not, it will be observed, been any continuity of foreign 
policy between the Labour and Conservative Parties. That is because 
the differences between these two parties reflect a real cleavage of 
interest and outlook between the working class and the plutocracy. 
This cleavage runs thiough home as well as foreign policy, for, as Mr. 
Gladstone once remarked, there is an intimate connection between the 

* The late Arthur Henderson was fond of telling the story of how he was 
woken up at one o’clock in the morning on the night after he had completed 
the Protocol negotiations by a representative of the Admiralty, who arrived 
post-haste from London to urge the Foreign Secretary on no account to accept 
any restrictions on the right to mobilise the British Navy during a dispute with 
another Power. This would have wrecked the whole project, for the obligation 
on parties to a dispute not to aggravate it by war-like measures was an essential 
part of this attempt to organise the collective peace system, Mr. Henderson 
refused to entertain the Adimralty’s proposal for a return to power politics. 
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two, and in order to understand a country's foreign policy it is necessary 
to study its domestic affairs. 


Conservative Governments and the League 

As from 1931 Conservatism and plutocracy have been frightened 
and militant in defence of the old order at home and abroad. The 
“National" Governments through which they acted became consciously 
and increasingly hostile to all that Geneva stood lor, and more and more 
anxious to go back to pre-last war power politics.* But it would be quite 
unfair to say that the Conservative Governments between the war and 
the great slump were in any way hostile to the League. On the contrary, 
they were generally friendly. They were Conservative and not re¬ 
actionary Governments. They did not consciously want to diminish the 
League in any way or to undo what had been done at the Peace Con¬ 
ference and by their predecessors in office. They wished the League well. 
Locarno, the entry of Germany and the inauguration of the practice 
of Foreign Ministers attending Council meetings—all due to Sir Austen 
Chamberlain—strengthened the League, although at the same time it 
made it more like the pre-war Concert of the Great Powers. But what 
the Conservative Governments did want was to keep the League from 
going ahead too fast. They were really afraid that peace might be 
organised too quickly. Above all, they felt it their duty to prevent the 
League developing on lines inimical to their conception of British interests. 
That was the crucial point. 

Gradually a “friendly" Conservative view of the League evolved, 
according to which it had a field of modest usefulness as a sort of bigger 
and better Concert of Europe where nations could meet, discuss their 
differences, and co-operate on technical and humanitarian questions. 
At Geneva the Great Powers, in addition to discussing their own affairs, 
could settle how they wanted to adjust their interests with regard to 
weaker States and how to keep the latter in order if they were tempted 
to disturb the peace. But the League could not and should not be used 
for trying to settle questions of “honour and vital interests” between 
Great Powers.! 

In this view almost everything that distinguished the League from the 
pre-war rudiments of international organisation was ignored. There 
was no recognition of any obligation to stop aggression by collective 
action except in areas where “national interests" made it expedient 
to do so. Stopping aggression was not in itself a “national interest". 

* How and why they did this is set forth in some detail in the “Vigilantes " 
books: Inquest on Peace; The Road to War; Why the League Failed; Why We Are 
Losing the Peace; Between Two Wars? See also Guilty Men and The Trial of Musso¬ 
lini. 

t See exposition of this point of view by Sir Austen Chamberlain in the House 
of Commons on March ii, 1935. 
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There was no reference to disarmament and no trace of the original 
condeption of a world government. In other words, the Conservative 
Party never either during the war or since dreamed that the League 
could or should develop into something capable of interfering with 
power politics and Imperialism. Some individual Conservatives did. 
In that case they generally ended by severing their connection with the 
Conservative Party, as did Viscount Cecil and the Duchess of Atholl 
(Mr. Eden is an intermediate case; for years he talked of resigning as 
League Minister and finally had to resign as Foreign Secretary. But he 
remained a good Conservative.) 

This was not due to original sin in the Conservative Party, but to the 
fact that they are the political representatives of vested interests in the 
social and Imperial status quo. These vested interests would suffer if the 
League were to develop into a real world government, if internationalism 
and the reign of law were to replace power-politics and Imperialism, if 
the adventure of organising peace wci'e so successful as to put an end to 
preparations for war and the fear of war. 

Moralists are wont to condemn those who are too prompt in being 
“off with the old love and on with the ncw’\ But in politics, it may be 
suggested, it is a far more common and dangerous failing to be on with 
the new love without being off with the old. The way in which Conserva¬ 
tive Governments have combined friendliness towards the League with 
devotion to pre-war power politics and Imperialism is an example of this 
kind of “double-mindedncss”. 

There were, in fact, three groups in the Conservative Party during the 
pre-slump years, with of course various “transitional” and “intermediate” 
states of mind: those who felt that the League was incompatible with 
Imperialism and power politics and therefore wanted to scrap the League 
as a menace to British interests. This was an insignificant minority of 
Die-hards. Second, there were those who believed the League might if, 
so to speak, taken in moderation, be modestly useful in promoting 
certain British power-political interests and was not without value for 
philanthropic purposes and securing the approval of public opinion 
for whatever policy the Government might feel itself obliged to pursue. 
The first group, in other words, wanted to keep their pre-war vintage 
power politics in the old bottles, whereas the second saw advantages in 
pouring the old wine of T mperialism into the new bottles with the Geneva 
and Kellogg labels. 

The second school was in conti’ol and far the largest. But on its 
left wing a third school began to develop of young Conservatives of the 
war and post-war generation. In their personal views this third school 
were almost as much in earnest about the League as Liberal opinion 
and almost as unorthodox in their attitude to the sacred rights of private 
property as moderate Labour opinion. But their political influence was 
negligible and their party and class loyalties very strong. 
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Conclusion 

Nevertheless during the first ten years after the war there was a 
slow process at work of educating public opinion to take more interest 
in foreign affairs and to a dawning realisation of what the collective 
peace system meant. All this began to have an effect on party pro¬ 
grammes and electoral slogans which there was reason to hope might 
in due course develop into influencing the policies of Governments. 
If the economic system had continued to function as smoothly as it did 
before 1914, the laborious work of building up a world government 
capable of canalising the forces of change and withstanding the shocks 
of conflict might in another couple of generations have been completed. 
Each time a “Left” Government came we should have advanced a little, 
while the intervening Conservative Governments atfieast consolidated 
the gains made. 

But the Left Governments were few and far between and Conservatism 
reigned almost uninterruptedly. Progress was therefore so slow as to be 
almost imperceptible. Meanwhile other forces were at work, and their 
cumulative effect became evident in the great slump. The slump took 
the world by surprise. It showed that the march of events had once more 
outstripped the slow movement of human ideas and institutions. The 
differences between the interests of the plutocracy and the interests of 
the common people became acute. The plutocracy started a tremendous 
world-wide reactionary offensive-defensive to preserve their class-power 
and privileges against the gathering demand for social change. In inter¬ 
national relations this offensive-defensive took the form of an aggressive 
return to power politics and Imperialism. In domestic affairs it took the 
form in some countries of Fascist, in others of “National” Governments, 
whose prime—and common—purpose it was to defend the social order. 

The slump produced these consequences, because, if it really was de¬ 
sired to thwart the forces of social and colonial change in order to pre¬ 
serve the class privileges of the plutocracy, it was necessary to revert to 
international anarchy, Imperialism, power politics and an arms race. 
In the concrete that meant the necessity to appease Fascist aggressors 
and not to aid their victims. 

The conclusion that emerges from this chapter is contained in the 
following quotation from Sir Arthur Salter. Sir Arthur has a unique 
experience which gives his survey of world events unrivalled authority. 
Endowed with a first-rate mind, his training as a high civil servant 
developed to its highest pitch his capacity for lucid analysis. During the 
war years he was Secretary of the Inter-Allied Maritime Transport 
Board. After that a brief period as Director of the Economic and 
Financial Section of the League Secretariat, then one year as Secretary- 
General of the Reparations Commission (when it was hoped that body 
might be transformed into an organ of international financial recon- 
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struction), and then a decade as again the Director of the League 
Economic and Financial Section. Here is how Sir Arthuc, out of his rich 
experience, sums up the lesson of the League’s first ten years; 

“It is only too easy as we look back over nearly twenty years, with 
the troubles of the last six years vividly in our minds, to look upon all 
the efforts of post-war co-operation or negotiation as a long succession 
of follies and failures. Such an impression would be a profound 
mistake. The success of the first ten years* effort of recovery w£is 
as striking as its later collapse. It realised its objective, which was to 
rebuild the pre-war system. Failure came because that system was in 
several vital respects inappropriate to the new conditions and because 
it was too weak to resist and control the new and greater forces that 
had developed Vithin our economic and political system. 

‘‘This I believe to be the essential significance of the post-war 
period. 

“It is not surprising that in 1919 we should have failed to realise 
that we needed not only to rebuild on the old foundations, but to 
enlarge and strengthen the foundations themselves. The war itself 
was so shattering and stupendous an event that it seemed a sufficient 
explanation of all the distresses from which the world was suffering 
when it ended. Its obvious direct effects in material destruction, 
the diversion of the channels of trade, and the depreciation of cur¬ 
rencies, were so great in themselves that they obscured more profound 
changes in the economic system and society itself. 

By comparison with 1919 the world of 1913 seemed to most of us a 
paradise from which we had for some years been excluded by the 
flaming sword of destruction. It seemed a sufficient goal for our efforts 
to regain the paradise lost. It was natural therefore that the first 
effort of the war should have been directed in nearly all countries, 
not to changing the foundations or the main structure of our society, 
but to repairing and rebuilding upon the old foundations and upon 
the familiar design. This basic conception underlay the policy pur¬ 
sued in every sphere of action. . . . 

“After the first needs of urgent relief . . . the vast reconstruction 
effort of the post-war world was directed to the re-establishment of the 
pre-war system with the one notable addition of the League of Nations. 
The removal of State control and the establishment of conditions 
favourable to private enterprise; the balancing of national budgets, 
and the restoration of currencies and of the gold standard; the re¬ 
sumption of greater freedom of international trade by the reduction 
and stabilisation of tariffs; the relief of social distress by the develop¬ 
ment of social services, on a larger scale but on familiar lines; the 
restoration of the system of foreign investment by the settlement 
of reparations and war debts; the reconstruction by combined 



action of the weaker countries; and lastly the creation of a new 
international organisation, which would supplement, but would 
not necessarily change fundamentally, national sovereignty and 
the traditional social and economic system: these were the objectives 
—and they seemed for the time the sufficient objectives—of the efforts 
of the first decade after the war. 

“In spite of all that has happened since, those who took part in 
these efforts need not be ashamed of their achievement, and they can 
scarcely be blamed for failing to see the latent weaknesses in the 
foundations on which they were building. Nev**r had the constiuotive 
intelligence of mankind been faced with so stupendous a task; 
never did it show such resources or achieve such results. For a time 
the success seemed almost complete, and likely tp be permanent. 
Consider the position ten years after the cessation of hostilities—in 
1928. Everywhere throughout the western world pre-war standards 
of prosperity had been surpassed, and the pre-war system re¬ 
established. . . . 

“In spite of local distresses, some political menaces, and many 
difficult problems, prosperity seemed to have been regained; parlia¬ 
mentary government to have been justified and reinforced; peace 
to be reasonably assured. A little further progress along the lines on 
which such success had already been achieved; steady work in each 
country upon its domestic and social problems—and the future 
seemed to promise a civilisation, perhaps not less stable and certainly 
much richer, than anything known in the last century. 

“Then came the sudden and devastating collapse, in the economic 
life of the world, in its financial system, in parliamentary governments, 
in the new structure of peaceful international relations. The world 
depression of 1929; the financial chao# of 1931 ; the new dictatorship 
in Germany of 1933 and its profound repercussions elsewhere, the 
diminished membership and reduced authority of the League as 
disputes and menaces alienated Japan, Germany and Italy, came in 
‘rapid succession; and a new race in armaments, at once a reflection 
and a cause of political tension, was inaugurated with the breakdown 
of the Disarmament Conference. 

“The tale of collapse, extending over the whole ramge of man’s 
collective constructive efforts of the first decade after the war, cannot 
now be retold. But it is necessary to emphasise the central feature to 
be observed in every sphere of disintegration. It was the old system 
that had been rebuilt; and this system proved in some respects un¬ 
suitable to the new conditions, and not strong enough to control the 
new forces.”* 


The fatal mistake of those who tackled the job of reconstruction after 
• World Trade and its Future^ 
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the last war was that they attempted to restore the pre-war world. They 
treated as enemies the Soviet Union and those who wanted to change the 
social order. 

They said that social justice was the foundation ot world peace. They 
declared that they wanted a real, practical and effective system of world 
government. 

But when it became clear that to pursue these declared aims meant 
interfering with private enterprise and colonial Imperialism, and curtail¬ 
ing national sovereignty, they abandoned the attempt in all but words 
and reverted to international anarchy and power politics. The result 
was a new arms race and the devil’s minuet of Fascist aggression and 
Tory appeasement ending in the Second World War. 
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